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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

/ 


AN,  instance  of  a Work  on  the  science  of 
Medicine,  having  attained  the  twenty- 
first  Edition  of  a series  of  large  impres- 
sions is,  I believe,  without  a parallel  in  the 
annals  of  Literature.  This  fact  furnishes  a 
decisive  proof  that  the  DOMESTIC  MEDI- 
CINE, notwithstanding  the  many  attempts 
to  supplant  it  by  medical  publications  on  a 
popular  plan,  still  continues  to  be  deemed 
by  the  public  a valuable  and  useful  Book.; 

Public  opinion  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion 
of  general  utility.  U nder  the  sanction  of  that 
opinion,  I consider  it  as  my  peculiar  duty  to 
endeavour  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  this  work  to  a continu- 
ance of  that  general  approbation,  with  which 
it  has  for  a period  of  more  than  forty  years 
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been  eminently  distinguished. —I  therefore 
willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented to  me  of  making  such  additions  as 
may  in  some  measure  tend  to  keep  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  this  work  on  a level  with  the  im- 
provements which  are  daily  taking  place  in 
the  science  of  medicine. 

Of  some  complaints  hitherto  omitted,  I 
know  it  was  my  Fathers  intention  to  have 
inserted  an  account  in  a future  edition.  From 
notes  found  among  his  papers,  combined  with 
the  result  of  my  own  observations,  I have 
drawn  up  a history  of  the  symptoms  and 
most  approved  treatment  of  Chorea  or 
St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  Fistula  in  Ano,  and 
a peculiar  kind  of  epidemic  sore  throat,  named 
the  Mumps,  which  occasionally  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  at  distant  inter- 
vals of  time  and  place. 

Additions  to  other  articles  of  inferior  im- 
portance, will  also  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 
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Various  affections  of  the  lungs,  comprised 
under  the  general  denomination  of  consump- 
tion, too  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  youth 
of  this  country,  at  an  age,  when  life  is,  for 
many  reasons,  peculiarly  valuable.  The  re- 
marks which  I have  ventured  to  introduce  on 
the  means  of  detecting,  and  counteracting, 
the  early  tendencies  to  this  complaint,  origi- 
nated in  some  apprehensions  entertained  con- 
cerning my  own  health  at  a former  period  of 
life,  and  they  have  since  been  matured  by 
more  extensive  experience.  They  will  not, 
therefore,  I trust,  be  considered  as  misplaced 
in  a work  which  is  not  less  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  prevention,  than  it  is  to  the 
cure,  of  disease.  To  distinguish  the  new 
matter  from  the  original  work,  I have  thought 
it  right  to  mark  these  additions,  whether  oc- 
curring in  the  text,  or  in  form  of  notes,  with 
the  initials  of  my  name. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
extensive  circulation  of  so  popular  a work 
must  have  had  some  influence  on  the  state 
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of  public  opinion.  This  influence  may,  I 
think,  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  generally 
improved  treatment  of  children,  respecting 
their  clothing  and  diet,  and  the  consequent 
amelioration  of  their  health.  Nor  let  it  be 

I 

forgotten  that  the  utility  of  those  noble  and 
now  flourishing  charities,  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently 
drowned  ; an  institution  for  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  to  read  and  speak;  and 
a School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  was 
pointed  out,  and  their  establishment  strongly 
recommended  on  the  score  of  humanity,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  in  the  early  editions  of 
the  Domestic  Medicine. 


That  his  writings  should  have  contributed 
in  the  most  remote  manner  to  the  formation 
of  establishments  emanating  from  that  spirit 
of  charity  for  winch  England  is  renowned 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  must  afford 
the  sweetest  consolation  to  the  mind  of  the 
benevolent  Author;  should  he  now,  indeed, 
retain  any  consciousness  of,  ortakeany  interest 
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in  the  affairs  of  this  world : and  his  surviving 
offspring  may  be  allowed  to  derive  their  sole 
comfort  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  and 
beloved  parent,  from  indulging  a hope  that 
fi  his  Works  may  have  followed  him/ 

ALEXR-  P.  BUCIJAN, 
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homines  artem  medicam  nAffe.  oportet. Sapiential 

cognitionem  medioinae  fororem  ac  contubernalem  effe  puto. 

Hippocrates. 

Primoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapientiac  pars  habebatur. Ra- 

tionalem  quidem  puto  medicinam  efle  debere.  Celsus. 

Quemadmodum  fauitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omsif- 
que  felicitatis  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vita:  ac  fanitatis 
tuendae  omnium  nobiiiffima,  omnibufque  hominibus  comraenda- 
tiffima  effe  debet,  Hoffman, 
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Omnes 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


Sir, 

rJ''HE  Dom  estic  Medicine  having  been 
honoured,  on  its  first  appearance,  with 
the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy 
Predecessor,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I 
beg  leave,  in  a more  improved  state,  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  you,  as  a small  but  sincere  testi- 
mony of  that  .veneration  and  esteem  with 
which  I have  long  beheld  the  man  who,  born 
to  ease  and  affluence,  had  resolution  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  of  unknown  seas  and 
distant  climes,  in  pursuit  of  useful  Science  ; 
and  whose  constant  object  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  subservient  to  the  happiness  and 
civilization  of  Society. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 


London, 
Nov,  io,  1783. 


Sir, 

^ our  most  obedient  Servant, 
W.  PUCHAN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 


^HE  learned  and  elegant  Arbuthnot  feems  to  have 
thought  it  a matter  of  no  fmall  complaint,  that  an 
author,  after  having  written  a book,  fhould  be  obliged 
to  write  another  to  explain  it.  Yet,  in  the  difcuffion 
of  fubjedts  which  immediately  concern  the  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  of  importance  to 
leave  nothing  obfcure  or  doubtful,  but  to  place  every 
truth  in  fo  drong  and  clear  a light,  as  to  prevent  the 
poflibility  of  the  lead  mifconception  or  midake. 

Befides,  with  whatever  indudry  and  exaCtnefs  a me. 
dical  writer  may  prepare  his  firft  effays  for  the  public 
eye,  he  will  find  in  the  courfe  of  farther  pradice,  many 
things  to  correct,  others  to  illudrate,  and,  perhaps, 
fome  valuable  difcoveries  to  introduce.  The  art  or 
fcience,  of  which  he  treats,  is  in  a perpetual  progrefs 
to  perfection.  . If  his  writings  do  not  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  either  too  proud  to  retraCt 
former  errors,  or  too  indolent  to  avail  himfelf  of  new 
obfervations  and  experiments. 

As  gratitude  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  be  a greater  fpur  to 
exertion  than  even  reafon  itfelf,  I have  a dill  more 
powerful  motive  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  ufing 

my 
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my  bed  endeavours  to  make  every  new  edition  of  this- 
work  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour.  It  has  met 
with  the  moil  flattering  reception  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  empire ; and  fome  writers  of  the  firft  medical 
eminence  in  Europe  have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its 
popularity,  by  tranflating  it  into  the  languages  of  their 
refpedive  countries.  I feel  the  full  force  of  fo  ftrong 
an  incitement,  to  redouble  my  efforts,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  to  make  improvement  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  extenfion  of  fuch  liberal  patronage. 

But  while  my  warmed  acknowledgements  are  due  to 
my  generous  friends,  I muff  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
fome  obligations  I am  under  to  my  adverfaries  alfo. 
On  my  firft  attempt  to  give  a familiar  form  to  medical 
advice,  and  to  explain  what  every  body  ought  to  know 
in  language  which  every  body  could  underftand,  envy, 
felfiftinefs,'  and  arrogance  took  the  alarm.  All  the  (lores 
of  malignant  invention  were  exhaufted,  to  blacken  the 
charadler  of  the  author,  to  lower  the  public  opinion  of 
his  integrity,  as  well  as  of  his  talents,  and  totally  to 
deftroy  his  pretenfions  to  honed  fame.  I thank  thofe 
gentlemen  for  having  taken  fo  much  pains  to  excite 
attention  to  my  book  ; and  hope  they  will  net  think 
this  expreffion  of  my  gratitude  ironical,  when  I affure 
them,  that  the  fale  of  above  a hundred  thoufand 
copies  of  this  work  has  not  been  lefs  promoted  by 
their  illiberal  abufe,  than  by  the  kindeft  teftimonies  of 
applaufe. 

There  is  another  defcription  of  perfons,  whom  I can- 
not treat  with  fo  much  pleafantry,  as  they  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  make  the  credit  of  my  book  fub- 
fervient  to  their  private  intereft,  at  the  expence  of  both 
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my  fame  and  fortune.  I mean  the  Invaders  of  Lite- 
rary Property,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  mutilate, 
mangle,  and  disfigure  the  work,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  conceal  their  fraud,  and  give  the  pirated  jumble  fome 
appearance  of  originality  by  a little  alteration  of  the 
title-page,  and  a firing  of  prefatory  falfehoods*.  Hav- 
ing completely  failed  in  a great  number  of  thefe  at- 
tempts, they  now  have  recourfe  to  a ftill  more  fhame- 
lefs  mode  of  proceeding,  and  pretend  to  publifli  the 
c£  Domestic  Medicine”  itfelf,  with  bold  claims  to 
confiderable  improvements  ! A fingle  glance,  however, 
is  fufficient  to  detedl  the  flimfy  artifice. 

In  order  to  evade  the  law,  by  acting  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  an  old  ftatute  for  limiting  the  period  of  copy- 
right, they  have  reprinted  the  early  copies  of  my  book, 
publifhed  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  which, 
to  fay  nothing  of  inaccuracies,  did  not  contain  above 
half  the  matter  inferted  in  the  later  editions.  Thus 
they  have  in  reality  fupprefied  what  I had  been  con- 
fiantly  endeavouring  to  correct,  improve,  and  enlarge. 
Forefeeing,  however,  that,  in  confequence  of  all  thefe 
omifiions,  the  fize  of  the  book,  when  compared  with 
mine,  would  expofe  the  deception  even  to  perfons  inca- 
pable of  examining  the  contents,  they  increafed  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  by  additions,  which  betray  an  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  medicine,  but  of  language. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  great  impreffion  can  be  made 
on  fuch  charaders  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  elfe  I (hould 
compliment  them  on  their  extreme  modefty  in  taking 


* “ Like  Gipfies,  left  the  ilolen  brat  be  known, 

“ Defacing  firft,  then  claiming  for  their  own.” 
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out  of  the  hands  of  an  author,  whom  they  profeffed  to 
admire,  the  right  of  improving  his  own  works.  They 
wifhed,  no  doubt,  to  relieve  him  from  the  trouble. 
Their  generofity  went  ftill  farther,  and  made  them  affix 
his  name  to  their  curious  rtfearches,  and  to  the  novel 
beauties  of  their  ftyle,  which  adorn  and  illuftrate  every 
page.  He  may,  indeed,  think  them  too  civil  by  half, , in 
placing  their  miftakes  to  the  fame  account,  and  inducing 
the  public  to  rely  on  every  thing  fuppofed  to  come  from 
him,  though  pregnant  with  the  greateft  danger. 

I fhould  alfo  pay  due  praife  to  the  legal  ffirewdnefs 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  in  laying  hold  of  the  molt  im- 
peded editions  of  my  book,  and  leaving  out  ail  the 
fubfequent  remarks,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of  their 
cpuntry.  As  to  the  infringement  of  property,  or  the 
injury  which  the  reputation  of  the  Author  might  fuftain 
from  his  being  made  refponfible  for  their  blunders,  the 
old  ftatute  they  confulted,  being  filent  on  thefe  points, 
led  them  to  conceive  that  they  had  a right  to  publiffi, 
under  the  fandion  of  his  name,  the  injudicious  compi- 
lations of  any  unfortunate  hireling. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  put  me  out  of  humour.  I am 
much  more  inclined  to  amufe  myfelf  and  the  reader  with 
laughable  ftridures  on  fuch  frauds  and  follies.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  matter,  however,  were  the  fubjed  to  be 
ferioufly  treated,  to  (hew  how  inconfiftent  it  is  with  com- 
mon fenfe  and  common  juftice,  that  property  acquired 
by  the  labour  of  the  hand  ffiould  be  more  permanent  or 
better  prote&ed,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
labour  of  the  head.  Yet  the  one  is  perpetual  and  well- 
fecured,  while  the  other  is  confined  to  a very  ffiort 

period,’ and  left  almoft  defencelefs.  In  vain  does  the 
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man  of  genius  endeavour  to  iinprefs  upon  his  works 
the  {tamp  of  immortality : if  he  lives  but  a few  years, 
he  may  fee  them  cut  to  pieces,  without  any  means  of 
redrefs,  and  his  very  name  made  ufe  of  to  give  currency 
to  the  molt  contemptible  forgeries. 

The  affedtion  of  a parent  for  a darling  child  has  often 
been  ufed  to  illuftrate  an  author’s  fond  attachment  to  his 
writings.  What  then  mull  be  the  emotions  of  the  latter, 
when  he  finds  a changeling  fubltituted  for  the  genuine 
offspring  of  his  brain,  or  fees,  as  it  were,  his  mental 
progeny  ftripped  of  their  rights  and  honours  by  the 
fpurious  iffue  of  a pretender ! 

When  we  confider  this  matter  in  another  light,  and 
make  a fair  eftimate  of  the  time  and  money  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  fuch  talents  as  may  qualify  a man  to 
write  for  the  inflrudtion,  or  the  rational  entertainment  of 
fociety,  we  {hall  be  {truck  with  the  injuftice  of  robbing 
him  of  the  fair  fruits  of  his  labour.  Small  as  his  emo- 
luments may  be,  they  are  not  fufficiently  guarded  by 
law.  The  adfs  relative  to  this  fubjedt  were  made  when 
literary  property  was  not  deemed  of  much  value,  and 
confequently  little  care  taken  to  fecure  it.  They  Ihould 
therefore  be  revifed  ; for  while  the  exadl  letter  of  the 
law  protects  the  property  of  authors  only  for  a Ihort 
term  of  years,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a judge,  how- 
ever upright,  to  give  ample  redrefs  of  any  wrong  done 
them  afterwards.  Every  author  ought  to  retain  an 
exclufive  right  in  his  own  compofitions  during  his 
natural  life  at  leafi ; and,  perhaps,  were  the  queftion 
to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  reafon,  no  fatif- 
factory  caufe  could  be  affigned,  why  the  advantages 
which  we  derive  from  the  gifts  of  heaven,  ought  not  to 
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defcend  to  our  pofterity,  as  well  as  revenues  arifing 
from  gifts  of  the  crown. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  informing  the  public, 
that,  befides  the  corrections  and  improvements,  I have 
enlarged  the  prefent  edition  by  the  introduction  of  above 
a hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  including  a complete 
Chapter  on  Sea  bathing,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Mineral 
Waters,  which  will  enable  every  purchafer  of  this  work 
eafily  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine  from  fpurious  and  im- 
perfect copies,  and  probably  fave  the  health  and  lives 
of  numberlefs  individuals  from  being  made  the  fport  of 
unprincipled  impoflors. 

W.  BUCHAN. 
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PREFACE. 


TI7  HEN  I firft  fignified  my  intention  of  publifhing 
’ * the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it 
would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Faculty. 
As  I never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea, 
I was  refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed 
came  out  pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Many  whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do 
honour  to  medicine,  received  the  book  in  a manner 
which  at  once  Ihewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity 
of  the  opinion  that  every  Phyfician  zui/hes  to  conceal  his 
art ; while  the  more  felfifh  and  narrow-minded,  ge- 
nerally the  moft  numerous  in  every  profellion,  have  not 
failed  to  perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  moll  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. As  the  bell  way  of  expreffing  thefe,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful, 
by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis , or  that  part  which  treats 
of  preventing  dileafes  ; and  by  adding  many  articles 
which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impref- 
hons.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  additions  ; I 
fliall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found  real 
improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurftng  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggelted  by  an 
extenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of 
the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  childhood, 
but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurflng,  and 
obferving  their  eftedfs.  Whenever  I had  it  in  my  power 
to  place  the  children  under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes, 
to  mftruct  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied 
that  they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died  ; but 
when,  from  diftance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable 
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circumftances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care 
of  mercenary  nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inftruCt  or 
luperintend  them,  fcarcely  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a 
proof  of  the  following  melancholy  faCt : That  almqft 
one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy , by  im- 
proper management  or  neglect.  This  reflection  has  made 
me  often  with  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of  alleviating 
the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents,  or  of  refcuing 
them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  them,  can  imagine 
what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  practices  ftill  prevail  in  the 
nurfing  and  management  of  infants,  and  what  num- 
bers of  lives  are  by  that  means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe 
practices  are  chiefly  owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  when  nurfes  are  better  informed,  their 
conduCt  will  be  more  proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of  obfervation. 
An  extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the 
largeft  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  afforded  me 
fufficient  opportunities  of  obferving  the  injuries  which 
thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain  from  their  particular  em- 
ployments, and  likewife  of  trying  various  methods  of 
obviating  fuch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended 
thefe  trials  was  fufficient  to  encourage  this  attempt, 
which  I hope  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under 
the  neceflity  of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employ- 
ments as  are  unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate 
that  even  thofe  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not  be  carried  on  ; 
but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary  againft  thofe 
dangers  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid, 
and  which  they  often,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur. 
As  every  occupation  in  life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow 
it  to  fome  particular  difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is 
certainly  of  importance  to  know  thefe,  in  order  that 
people  may  be  upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is 
always  better  to  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an 
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enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by  him,  efpecially  where 
there  is  a poffibility  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife,  &c. 
are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  efcaped 
the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They  are  iub- 
jefts  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be  paffed 
over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be 
diffidently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a proper 
attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phylician  ; and 
he  who  does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him 
employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againd 
them,  yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often 
of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by 
the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  public  magidrate.  We 
are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the 
magidrate  is  feldom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the 
prefervation  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  me- 
dical police  is  either  not  underdood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are 
daily  pra&ifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  negleded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpeftion 
of  provifions,  widening  the  dreets  of  great  towns, 
keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with 
wholefome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  paffed  over  in  a 
very  curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe 
would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a fize ; 

I have,  therefore,  referved  them  for  the  fubjeid  of  a 
future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too 
much  drefs  upon  Medicine,  and  trud  too  little  to  their 
own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards 
his  recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  the  phylician.  By 
not  attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often 
frudrated ; and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan 
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of  regimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Doctor’s  endeavours, 
but  renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known 
patients  killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were 
ufmg  very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid  the  phy- 
fician  always  orders  the  regimen,  when  he  prefcribes 
a medicine.  I wilh  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of 
the  Faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients ; but  phy- 
ficians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is 
more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow 
the  necefiity  and  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in 
difeafes.  Indeed,  the  very  appetites  of  the  Tick  prove  its 
propriety.  No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a 
perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or 
conduct  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfect 
health.  This  part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently 
founded  in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  confiflent  with 
reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  attentive 
to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies, 
Medicine  had  never  become  an  objeft  of  ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firlt  idea  of  Medicine. 
The  ancient  phyficians  adled  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 
nurfes.  They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their 
prefcriptions ; and  even  this  they  generally  adminiflered 
themfelves,  attending  the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe ; which  gave  them  an 
opportunity,  not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  dif- 
eafes with  great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving 
the  elfie&s  of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a proper 
attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft  within  the 
reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifchief  will  be 
done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and 
unfeafonably  adminiflered ; and  that  great  cures  may  be 
effiedled  in  chronical  diflempers  by  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Do&or’s  fentiments 
and  mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  igno- 
rant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  practice  folely  to  diet,  and 
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the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means  he  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often  feek 
from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily,  and 
as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  lagacity 
enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them  ; that  the 
dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it 
ought  to  be  ; and  that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is 
the  moft  natural  method  of  curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however, 
as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
kind, I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved  forms 
of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  directions  as 
feemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe  adminiflration.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the 
book  abounded  with  pompous  prefcriptions,  and  pro- 
mifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of  their  ufe  ; but  this 
was  not  my  plan  : I think  the  adminiflration  of  medi- 
cines always  doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would 
much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of 
ufing  them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  efficacy, 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety. 
Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines 
befoie  they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at 
prefen t know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  Materia  Medica , than  phyficians  did  a 
century  ago  ; and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will 
hold  with  regard  to  others  for  fome  time  hence. 
Wherever  I was  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  ufed 
with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon 
it,  1 have  taken  care  to  recommend  it  ; but  where  it 

was  either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceffary,  it 
is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade 
of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but  have  in  gene- 
ral adopted  their  obfervations  where  my  own  were  either 
defective  or  totally  wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft 
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obliged  are,  Ramazini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiflfot ; the  Iaft 
of  which,  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple , comes  the  neareft  to 
my  views  of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the 
Doctor’s  plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is 
maflerly,  we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new 
treatife  of  this  kind  foon  ; but-by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted  the  molt 
ufeful  part  of  the  fubjed.  People  in  acute  difeafes  may 
fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians;  but  in  chronic  cafes, 
the  cure  mull  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours.  The  Dodor  has  alfo  pafled  over  the 
Prophylaxis,  or  preventive  part  of  medicine,  very  Rightly, 
though  it  is  certainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fuch 
a work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and 
I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think 
his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and 
to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflot,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  TheiiTmperial  Majef- 
ties  ; M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, &c. ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  produdions  have  never 
come  to  my  hand.  I cannot  help  wifhing,  however,  that 
fome  of  our  diftinguifhed  countrymen  would  follow 
their  example.  There  ftill  remains  much  to  be  done 
on  this  fubjed,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any 
man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in 
eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

1 know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mult  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will 
always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power ; and  they  will  do  this  with 
greater  confidence  and  readinefs  when  they  believe 
that  Medicine  is  a rational  fcience,than  when  they  take 
it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjedure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife 

plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to  avoid 
' fome 
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fome  terms  of  art;  bat  thofe  are  in  general  either  ex- 
plained, or  are  fuch  as  mod  people  underdand.  In 
fhort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  dyle  to  the 
capacities  of  mankind  in  general;  and,  if  my  readers  do 
not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me,  with  fome  degree 
of  fuccefs.  On  a medical  fubjetf,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a 
matter  as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make  a fhewof  learning 
is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience 
which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a didance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  practical  part 
of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmed 
acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Performance, 
by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  refpeCtive 
countries.  Mod  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant 
tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo  enriched  it  with 
many  ufeful  obfervations;  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
complete,  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the 
conditutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned 
Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois, 
I lie  under  particular  obligations;  as  this  Gentleman  has 
not  only  enlarged  my  treatife,  but  by  his  very  ingeni- 
ous and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the 
Continent,  as  to  occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the  efFeCts 
it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  mod  pernicious  prac- 
tices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick,  have 
already  given  place  to  a more  rational  conduct ; and 
many  of  the  mod  hurtful  prejudices,  which  feemed  to 
be  quite  infurniountable,  have  in  a great  meafure 
yielded  to  better  information.  . Of  this  a dronger  in- 
dance cannot^  be  given  than  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
mall-pox.  few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fub- 
mit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the  hand 
a ^hy^an;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed  this  opera- 
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don  with  their  own  hands ; and  as  their  fuccefs  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  molt  dignified  inoculators, 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  practice  will 
become  general.  Whenever  this  lhall  be  the  cafe,  more 
lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than  are 
at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty* 
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T'TTE  improvements  in  medicine,  fince  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thofe 
of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Medicine 
has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who  intended  to 
live  by  it  as  a bulinefs.  Such,  either  from  a miftaken. 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  have  endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal 
the  art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a 
foreign  language ; and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this 
talk,  have  even  valued  themfelves'upon  couching,  at 
leaft,  their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  chara&ers  unin- 
telligible to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  foot* 
after  the  .reiteration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fmee  prevailed  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Every 
man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes ; and  every 
gentleman,  that  he  might  diftinguilh  himfelf  on  one 
fide  or  other,  was  mftrutted  in  Divinity.  This  taught 
people  to  think  and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and 
abiolute  dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  of  men. 


Ihe  ftudy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a necelfary  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ou^ht  cer- 
taufty  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  country  : 
and,,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others 
it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

f he  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of 
ate  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who  pretended 
o a liberal  education.  The  advantages  of  this  are 

• 7 tue  ™ind  fr°m  Preiudice  and  fuper- 
ftmon , fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  ; indices 
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habits  of.  reafoning  and  judging  properly  ; opens  an 
inexh audible  fource  of  entertainment ; paves  the  way 
to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture;  and  quali- 
fies men  for  afting  with  propriety  in  the  molt  impor- 
tant ftations  of  life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  objedl  of 
general  attention ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It 
leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance.  Indeed 
agriculture,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch 
of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never  arrive  at  a high  de- 
gree of  improvement  where  the  ftudy  of  that  lcience 
is  negle&ed. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
any  country,  been  reckoned  a neceflary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient  rea- 
fon  can  be  aftigned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience  lays 
open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge,  or 
affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind. 
Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemiftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica , 
are  all  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  are  fraught 
with  fuch  amufement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who 
entirely  neglefts  them  has  but  a forry  claim  either  to 
tafte  or  learning.  If  a gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfer- 
vation,  fays  an  excellent  and  fenfible  writer,*  furely  the 
natural  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting 
fubjedf,  and  prefents  a more  ample  field  for  the  exer- 
tion of  genius,  than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and 
cockle- fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as 
it  is  impoflible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe 
and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  medicine  as  to  be  in  a condition  to 
derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  it 
is  fraught ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves 
againft  the  deftru&ive  influence  of  Ignorance,  Super- 
ftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man 
out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft  impoflible 

* Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician. 
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either  to  deted  or  punifh  the  offender.  Notwithfland- 
ing  this,  people  flili  fhut  their  eyes,  and  take  every 
thing  upon  trufl  that  is  adminiftered  by  any  Pretender 
to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk  him  a reafon  for 
any  part  of  his  conduct.  Implicit  faith,  every  where 
elfe  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  (till  facred  here.  Many  of 
the  Faculty  are  no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence 
that  can  be  repofed  in  them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be 
the  chara&er  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  condud  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  entrufl  fo  valuable  a treafure  as 
health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  flili  hangs  over  Medicine, 
renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a fufpicious 
art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other 
fciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  Medicine 
is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and 
candid  examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only 
to  be  better  known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  general 
efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife 
man  would  choofe  to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing 
but  what  is  incompatible  with  true  happinefs. 

Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improve- 
ment as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeifion  to  ridicule, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  fociety.  An 
art,  founded  on  obfervation,  can  never  arrive  at  any 
high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to  a 
few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations 
of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would 
do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the  improvement  of 
Medicine,  than  thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great 
many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him 
eale  as  well  as  a phyfician  ; and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of  the 
difeafe,  it  is  fuflicient  to  perpetuate  the  fad.  Yet  the 
man  who  adds  one  fingle  fad  to  the  flock  of  Medical 
obfervations,  does  more  real  fervice  to  the  art  than 
he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of  fome  favourite 
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Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine  have 
been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general  either 
been  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  neceffity,  and  have  been 
ufually  oppofed  by  the  l4  acuity,  till  every  ony  elfe  was 
convinced  of  their  importance.  An  implicit  faith  in 
the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyftems  and 
eftablifhed  forms,  and  the  dread  of  reflections,  will 
always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a 
trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be  expe&ed  from  a 
man  who  might  ruin  his  character  and  family  by  even 
the  fmalleft  deviation  from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance 
quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into 
a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effedts 
in  Medicine  would  foon  appear.  Such  men  would 
have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the  art.  They 
would  detedt  and  expol’e  afluming  Ignorance  under  the 
mafic  of  Gravity  and  Importance,  and  would  be  the 
judges  and  patrons  of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their 
underftandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theo- 
ries, unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiaffed  by  intereft, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  moft  univerfally 
received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncer- 
tainty of  many  of  thofe  doctrines,  of  which  a phyfician 
dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  againft 
laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; yet  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  aflerted  their  right 
of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjedts,  Theology,  confidered 
as  a fcience,  has  been  improved,  the  interefts  of  real 
religion  have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  be- 
come a more  learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more 
refpedtable  body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the 
days  of  their  greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit  of 
thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the  fchools, 
and  fubjedted  it  to  the  rules  of  common  fenfe.  But 
they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at  prefent,  is  in 
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nearly  the  fame  fituation  that  Philofophy  was  at  that 
time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  improved  by  being 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed,  no  fcience  can 
either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful,  without  being 
fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind. 
T.  hefe  alone  ftamp  a value  upon  fcience  j and  what 
will  not  bear  the  teft  of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejected. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper 
with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own  (kill,  inflead 
of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of  this,  however,  is 
tiue.  Perfons  who  have  mod  knowledge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters,  are  commonly  mod  ready  both  to  afk  and  follow 
advice,  when  it  is  neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always 
molt  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lead 
conndence  in  phyficians.  Infhnces  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while 
they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has 
been  prescribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with 
greedmefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by 
their  credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  aft  even 
without  know  edge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 

afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  'than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

onen  to^  ^ a"egl;d’  that  Medicine  more 

open  to  mankind,  would  leffen  their  faith  in  it.  This 

wot,  d indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome  • but  it 

manl , eoV  I * ’h  , effe&  uP°n  others.  I know 

everv  thkf k Wh?  hcV!  the  utmoft  dread  and  horror  of 

neverthelefe  rJ' 1 !'  £ 5'  3 ph*fici2n>  but  who  wi" 
,h76  re,adlIy  take  a medicine  which  they  know 

“ hWhtraht'eS  the5; 3re  in  4B 

the  Dofto"  "r"  eV,dent’  that  the  dread  arifes  from 
the  Doftor  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or 

pi'  fid  nse  bTa„md  Wi  f abfoll,te  “nfid»ce  in 
viol  mi  1 ?pen’  frank’  and  undifguifed  bcha- 

rco„S^!t  flTow,of  2. 

fUNCidnShWi11  arife  “"hVmindstf  mfnai0UrieS’  and 

phyfician11  may' find  it'  f°me,t!mes  0«ur, where  a prudent 
1 yt  can  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a medicine. 
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The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft  be  regarded 
by  thole  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice ; but  this  can 
never  aff'eCt  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour 
and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe 
there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought 
to  take  every  one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him 
accordingly.  A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know 
where  difguife  is  neceffary ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear 
on  the  face  of  his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  myflery  in  the  conduCt  of  phyfi- 
cians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays  the 
foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  difgrace  of 
Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be  more  different  than 
that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the  quack  ; yet  they 
have  generally  been  very  much  confounded.  The  line 
between  them  is  not  fufficiently  apparent ; at  lead  is  too 
fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftin- 
guilh  fufficiently  between  the  condu&  of  that  man  who 
adminifters  a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a 
prefeription  in  mylfical  characters  and  an  unknown 
tongue.  Thus  the  conduCt  of  the  honeft  phyfician, 
which  needs  no  difguile,  gives  a fanCtion  io  that 
of  the  villain,  whofe  foie  confequence  depends  upon 
fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quactaryy  while 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honelt  a man,  and 
as  well  qualified  as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree 
of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be  fufficient  to 
break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe  can  effectually  unde- 
ceive them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
multitude,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  which  renders 
them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  har- 
dinefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them 
wifer. 

The  molt  effectual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  ot  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  m 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain  then- 
intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  understand 
them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when  the  medicine 
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had  the  defired  effeCt;  would  infpire  him  with  abfolute 
confidence  in  the  phyfician ; and  would  make  him  dread 
and  deteft  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret 
medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  fame  objeCt.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to  fay  his 
prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that 
language  or  not.  This  conduit,  though  facred  in  the 
eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us  ; 
and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as  ftrange  to 
pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent 
mode  of  medical  prel'cription,  which,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  will  fome  time  hence  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pletely ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewile 
dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may  be  of 
writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always 
in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  miftakes, 
in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But  fuppofe  the 
apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phyfician’s  pre- 
fcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  employed,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcriptions  is  left  entirely  to 
the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the  greateft  man  in  the 
kingdom,  even  when  he  employs  a firft-rate  phyfician, 
in  reality  fruits  his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  bov,  who 
has  not  only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but 
likewife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes 
happen  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  care ; but,  where 
human  lives  are  concerned,  all  poflible  methods  ought 
certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  inftead  of  being 
couched  in  myftical  characters  and  a dead  language, 
ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the 
molt  plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Dffiufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  banilh 

qUar..ery,r°Ut  ^kewife  to  render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verially  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefit  to  fociety. 

However 
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However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  molt 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes 
is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance ; but  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This  is  the  con- 
cern of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it  ought 
to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as  poftible. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  men  can  be  fufficiently 
upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes,  who  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the  Legiflature,  in 
whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more  for  preferving  the 
public  health  than  can  ever  be  done  by  the  Faculty, 
exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  without  fome  degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge ; as 
it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
their  refpective  Nations  ; which  is  always  eafier  than  to 
remove  their  effefls.  Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of 
being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches 
men  how  to  make  the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been 
faid,  that  to  live  medically , is  to  live  miferably : but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  ratio- 
nally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their 
own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down 
rules  inconfiflent  with  reafon  or  common  fenfe,  no 
doubt  they  will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  but  fuch 
as  are  perfe&ly  confident  with  the  true  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of 
mankind. 

We  are  forrv  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience, 
but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a par- 
ticular fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been  taught 
not  only  to  neglect,  but  even  to  dread  and  defpife  it. 
It  will  however  appear,  upon  a more  ftridt  examina- 
tion, that  no  fcience  better  deferves  their  attention,  or 
is  more  capable  of  being  rendered  generally  ufeful. 
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People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  leaft  into  medical 
knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
believe  they  have  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read. 
This  I am  fatisfied  will  feldom  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible 
people ; and  fuppofe  it  were,  they  mud  foon  be  unde- 
ceived. A fhort  time  will  (hew  them  their  error,  and  a 
little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A fingle 
inftance  will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fen- 
fible lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance, 
which  would  inftrua  her  in  the  management  of  her 
children,  generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care 
and  conduft  of  the  moll  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuper- 
ftitious  part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to 
it.  They  leave  the  foie  care  of  their  tender  offspring, 
at  the  very  time  when  care  and  attention  are  moft 
neceffary,  to  hirelings,  who  are  either  too  negligent 
to  do  their  duty  or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by 
the  careleffnefs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes, 
than  are  faved  by  the  Faculty ; and  that  the  joint  and 
well-condu£ted  "endeavours,  both  of  private  perfons 
and  the  public,  for  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives, 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fociety  than  the  whole 
art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be 
confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ; and  of 
courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  every 
where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other  people, 
muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor  muff  either 
want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with  that  which  is 
worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  however,  any  where 
wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are 
willing  to  fupply  the  defett  of  medical  advice  to  the 
poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their 
inclination  to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred 
from  the  moft  noble  and  praife-worthy  a&ions,  by  the 
foolifh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men, 

b who. 
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who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is  truly 
commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to  relieve 
the  fick  which  is  not  conducted  by  the  precife  rules  of 
Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  muff,  however,  excufe 
me  for  faying,  that  I have  often  known  fuch  well- 
difpofed  perfons  do  much  good  ; and  that  their  prac- 
tice, which  is  generally  the  refult  of  good  fenfe  and 
obfervation,  aflilted  by  a little  medical  reading,  is  fre- 
quently more  rational  than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer 
to  phyfic,  who  defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation, 
that  he  may  go  wrong  by  rule;  and  who,  while  he  is 
dofing  his  patient  with  Medicines,  often  negledls  other 
things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceflary  for  the  fick  befides  Medi- 
cine. Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  procure  thefe 
for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfician.  The 
poor  oftener  perifli  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  nurfmg 
than  of  Medicine.  They  are  frequently  in  want  of  even 
the  necefiaries  of  life,  and  flill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper 
for  a fick-bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been 
a witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have 
fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more 
neceflary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  a&ion,  than 
to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in 
diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among 
mankind,  this  conduct  will  be  approved  ; and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  Medicine 
to  the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  direct  their  regimen.  An 
eminent  medical  author  has  faid,  That  by  diet  alone  all 
the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered*.  No 
doubt  a great  many  of  them  may  ; but  there  are  other 
things  befides  diet  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
negledted.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrudtive  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among 
the  people,  which  perfons  of  better  fenle  and  learning 

* Arbuthnot. 
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alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inflil  into  their  minds 
fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  frefh 
air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regimen  neceiiary 
in  difeafes,  would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  pro- 
ductive of  many  happy  confequences.  A proper  regi- 
men, in  molt  difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  Medicine, 
and  in  many  of  them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane 
and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs  ; to  eradicate  dan- 
gerous and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impositions  of 
quacks  and  impoftors  ; and  to  (hew  men  what  is  in  their 
own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objeCts  worthy  pf  the 
phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in 
compofmg  and  publilhing  the  following  flieets.  They 
were  fuggefted  by  an  attention  to  the  conduCt  of  man- 
kind, with  regard  to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty 
long  praftice  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during 
which  the  author  has  often  had  occafton  to  wifh  that  his 
patients,  or  thofe  about  them,  had  been  poffeffed  of  fome 
fuch  plain  directory  for  regulating  their  conduCt.  How 
far  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this 
deficiency,  muft  be  left  to  others  to  determine : but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his 
labour  very  well  bellowed. 
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PART  I. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

rTHE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  flate  of  infancy.  In  this 
period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
conflitution  are  generally  laid  ; it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regiflers  of  the  dead,  that 
almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this 
may  appear  a natural  evil ; but  on  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  ; but  this  we  find  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithflanding  his 
fuperior  reafon,  fliould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  young  : but  our  furprife  will 
foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  by  ih- 
flindt,  never  err  in  this  refpedt ; while  man,  trufling 
folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of 
thofe  infants  who  perifli  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited 
to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh  moft  people. 
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If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muff  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  : thefe  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  Ikill  and  addrefs.  By  this 
means  fuch  a number  of  unneceffary  and  deftru&ive 
articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing, 
&c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them 
perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is 
the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upon 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome  cafes  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  deftru&ive  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  confli- 
tutio'ns,  fubjeft  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nurfes  * : and  thefe  complaints 
are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of 
fafhion  free  from  them  ; fuch  women,  therefore,  fup- 
pofmg  them  willing,  are  often  unable  to  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  ; but 
whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  of  them 
unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office.  Mothers  who 
do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have 
/wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifh- 
ment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled 

* I have  known  an  hyfteric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  being 
feized  with  a fit  in  the  night. 
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by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak 
and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  v/e  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  drfcouraging  that  praftice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office  *.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her 
power,  ffie  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her 
child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Nuinberlefs  other  offices 
are  neceffary  for  a child,  which  the  mother  ought  at 
lead  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deferves  that  name.  A child,1  by  being  brought  up 
under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affedtion, 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  anothter.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery  ? 
This  is  at  once  the  mod  delightful  and  important  office; 
yet  the  mod  trivial  bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are 
often  preferred  to  it ! A drong  proof  both  of  the  bad 
tade  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  more  care  is  not 
bedowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  indead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 


* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  mem- 
bers, and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  tlieir 
own  ofFsprmg.  I am  fure  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be 
allowed  to  fuckle  another’s  child  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moft 

fu  _”**  who  mak.c  g°od  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in 
ucceilion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  character  ? However  drange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thofe 
of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought 
a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as 
the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed  the  moll  ignorant  of  the  fex 
are  generally  reckoned  mod  knowing  in  the  bufmefs 
of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become  the  dupes 
of  ignorance  and  fuperlfition  ; and  the  nurfing  of  chil- 
dren, inllead  of  being  conduced  by  reafon,  is  the  refult 
of  whim  and  caprice.  * 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplilhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nou- 
rifhing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
bed  to  promote  their  growth  and  flrength  : were  thefe 
made  the  objects  of  female  indru&ion,  mankind  would 
derive  the  greated  advantages  from  it.  But  while  the 
education  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  have  nothing  toexped 
from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  mod  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to 
form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  mod  early 
bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that  in  former  times,  the 
greated:  women  in  Rome  uled  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children ; but  that  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian 
wench,  or  other  menial  fervant.  — We  are  afraid,  wherever 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground 
for  this  complaint. 

meu 
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men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life  or  the  pefts 
of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  I he  father  has  an  equal 
intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in  every 
thing  that  refpeCts  either  the  improvement  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  wrhy  females 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to 
excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recommend  them  to 
the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  even  thefmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  affairsof  the 
nurfery,that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they 
fuppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  {tables:  a gentleman  of  the  firft 
rank  is  not  afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufh  were 
he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently  at- 
tentive to  the  management  of  childr.en  : this  has  been 
generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old  wromen, 
while  men  of  the  firft  character  in  phyfic  have  refufed 
to  vifit  infants  even  when  Tick.  Such  conduCt  in  the 
faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medicine  to 
be  negleCted,  but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to 
affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe  for  children  in  the 
moft  dangerous  difeafes.The  confequence  is,  that  a phy- 
fician  is  feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  exhauftr 
ed  all  their  (kill ; when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to 
divide  the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
{kill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  difeafes 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft  delay  is 
dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give  ufeful 
directions  tor  their  management  when  well.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to  be  un- 
deritood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  cannot 
tell  their  complaints ; but  the  caufes  of  them  may  be 
pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the  fymptoms, 
and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes.  Befides, 
the  difeafes  ot  infants  being  lefs  complicated,  are  eafier 
cured  than  thofe  of  adults.* 

. ^ *s  reaMy  aftoniffiing,  that  fo  little  attention  ffiould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed  to  prop  an  old 
tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of 
thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  periffi  without  being 
regarded ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufefulnefs. 
Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  mod:  erroneous  method 
of  eflimation  ; yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffible 
to  account  for  the  general  indifference  with  refped  to 
the  death  of  infants. 


Of  Difeafed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  reafon- 
able  to  expect  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  ffiould  be  born  of  parents 
whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intemper- 
ance or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  f obferves,  that  on  the  confti- 
tution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  furprifed, 
on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes  and 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difcover  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults, 
f Rouffeau. 

death 
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death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,  may 
bring  a child  jnto  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit 
to  live.  The  firft  blaftof  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant 
in  the  bud : or  fhould  it  ftruggle  through  a few  years 
exiftence,  its  feeble  frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perfoim  the 
common  fun&ions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to 

fociety.  . , . . , 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 

lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe  that 
children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by 
hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
It  is  impoffible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fhall  not  fpoil  the 
bell  conftitution : and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it 
would  be  a juft  punifhment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer  j 
but  when  once  a difeafe  is  contracted  and  rivetted  in 
the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pofterity.  What  a^dreadful 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  icurvy,  or  the  king  s evil,  to 
tranfmit  to  our  offspring  ! How  happy  had  it  been  for 
the  heir  of  many  a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a 
beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father  s fortunes  at 
the  expence  of  inheriting  his  difeafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady  ought 
not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortens  his  own 
life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others ; but  when  both 
parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the  fcurvy, 
or  the  like,  the  effeds  muft  be  ftill  worfe.  If  fuch 
have  any  iffue,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed.  Want 
of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  connedions  for 
life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague,  famine, 
or  the  fword ; and  as  long  as  thefe  connedions  are 
formed  from  mercenary  views,  the  evil  will  be  con- 
tinued.* 


* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  King  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman;  becaufe,  faid  they,  in  (lead 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  lill  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 
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In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  obied!:. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpamel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conflitution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  act 
a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove  fertile  * 
fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muff  become  an  in- 
firmary . what  prof  peel  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch 
a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
caie  than  others,  i his  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends 
foi  the  defeats  of  conflitution  j and  it  will  often  go  a 
great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome  air,  and 
fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe 
are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  defeats  of  conflitution  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  by  medicine. 

T.hofe  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circunifpeft  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  fhould 
confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  dileafe,  and  guard 
againfl  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that 
family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept 
off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  by  perfifling  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch  difeafes 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a fubjett 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greatell  importance. 
Family-conflitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
fanrily-eflates;  and  the  libertine,  who  impairs  the  one, 

* ^he  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife- legislators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  aftually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity, 
and  a political  mifchief ; and  therefore  requires  a public  con- 
fideration 
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does  greater  injury  to  his  pofterity  than  the  prodigal 
who  fquanders  the  other. 


Thc  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed, 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a mother 
left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of  dreffing  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and 
has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none  but  adepts  pre- 
tend to  underftand. 

From  the  moil  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufinefs ; 
and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it 
ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  profeflion.  T.  he  dreffing  of  a child  came  of  courfe 
to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  province ; who  no 
doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity  fhe  could  fhew 
in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill  fhould  be  admired. 
Her  attempts  are  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents, 
who,  too  often  defirqus  of  making  a fhew  of  the  infant 
as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  neceffary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert 
m applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb  • nn#l 
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often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its 
rame,  but  even  to  obftruft  the  motion  of  the 
Jungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  to  life. 
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In  moft:  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ; but  it  would  Hill  be  a difficult  talk  to 
perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape  of 
an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to 
mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  con- 
ftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to 
death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as 
a deformed  child.  Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed 
their  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  mana- 
cling their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of 
every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh 
their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  manage- 
ment, their  children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that 
by  the  time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s 
arms,  theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  * 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  procure 
a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never 
find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  Twaddling  bands. 
Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ? No  : but 
we  take  the  bufinefstout  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy 
and  free  from  preflure.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints,  but  they'can  fhew  figns  of  pain  ; and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their 
clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings, 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  : yet,  flrange  mfa- 


* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure  J 
yet  they  are  all  flraight,  and  feldom  have  any  difeafe.  , 
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tuation ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are 
again  committed  to  their  chains. 

6 If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  preflure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  the 
children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexible  ; and 
left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from  preflure  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the  fcetus  everywhere  with 
fluids.  This  Ihews  the  care  which  nature  takes  to  pre- 
vent all  unequal  preflure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and 
to  defend  them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the 
leaft  cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted  preflure, 
and  eafily  affirme  a bad  fliape,  which  can  never  after 
be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people  appear 
with  high  Ihoulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breafts, 
who  were  as  well-proportioned  at  their  births  as  others, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  Ihape  by 
the  application  of  ftays  and  bandages. 

Preflure,  by  obftrufting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourilhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while 
another  remains  too  frnall ; and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  milhapen.  To  this 
we  muft  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its 
clothes  it  naturally  Ihrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; 
and  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poftures,  it 
becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafe  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effeft  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  dilagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people  remarkably  milhapen  are 
wrong  or  healthy. 
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The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflaltic  motion,  &c. 
afford  another  flrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuffomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped  ; 
but  when  this  happens,  death  mufl  enfue.  Hardly  any 
method  could  be  deviled  more  effectually  to  flop  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers* 
and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digeflion  and 
make  him  Tick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  mufl 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  fhall  leave 
any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe ; but  in  fa£t,  they  oftener  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  condufl.  I have  known  a child 
feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  Twaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 
the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  they  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt,  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ; and  if  it  be  loaded 
with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl  be  increafed. 
But  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as  foon 

as  it  is  born.  . 
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with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife  feverifh  : to 
which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
wines  and  other  heating  things,  too  frequently  given 
to  children  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all 
thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not  feldom  happen, 
they  muft  increale  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tran- 
lition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome  other 
fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs, 
not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain 
weak  and  flaccid  for  life ; hence  proceeds  coughs,  con- 
fumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  cuftom 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be 
obferved  is.  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are 
necejfary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be  quite  eafy  for 
its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and  adults. 
The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  however,  to  be 
fomewhat  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world 
will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
human  fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon  whalebone 
and  bend  leather.* 

* Stays,  made  of  bend  leather,  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  {till  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I fhall  beg  leave  juft  to  afk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a fliort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human  body. 

I lhail 
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I fhall  only  add  with  refpeft  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill-fmells ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cuta- 
neous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retained, 
could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother  or 
nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be 
dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes  ; but  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mud 
be  her  own  fault. 


Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew  the 
difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature, 
more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children 
without  the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a 
healthy  nurfe,  is  unquedionably  the  bed  food  for  an 
infant.  Neither  art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper 
fubditute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a 
few  months  without  the  bread ; but  when  teething, 
the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood, 
come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination  to 
fuck ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth ; but  this  is  the  way 
to  bring  it : befides  the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can 

fqueeze 
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fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  cleanf- 
ing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  {hop, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the 
bread,  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  firfl 
thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is  be- 
ginning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
generally  end  with  it.  It  fometiines  happens  indeed, 
that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the  meconium , fo  foon  as 
could  be  wifhed  ; this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  give  fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe 
the  firfl  paflages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether 
they  be  neceflary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
fuch  indigeftible  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  dif- 
eafes than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long 
after  the  birth  without  having  palfage  both  by  ftool  and 
urine ; though  thsfe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for 
fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  mufl 
have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the  breafl,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk ; or  rather  water  alone, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  moift  fugar.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wine  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infant,  almofl  every  perfon 
is  flruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefls  the  need  of 
cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univerfally  mixed  with 
the  firfl  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to 
infants  than  the  conduft  founded  upon  it.  Children 
require  very  little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ; 
and  what  they  receive  fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and 

. ra£°?linS  very  fmall  quantity  of  wine 

is  fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; 
but  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mufl 
know,  that  mofl  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed 
from  the  heat  of  their  humours. 


If 
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If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
will  need  little  or  no  other  food  for  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice 
a-day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy  of  digeftion,  as 
water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  writh  bread  in  it, 
and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother,  will  accuf- 
tom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render 
the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.  AH 
great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nur- 
fing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of  children  ought  not 
only  to  be  fimple,  but  to  refemble  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed,  milk  itfelf  ffiould 
make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before 
they  are  weaned,  but  for  fome  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  wall  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nourifhment.  Children  difcover  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miflake 
the  objedt.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  loinething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece 
of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruff  of  bread 
is  the  belt  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  a'nfwers  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  pro- 
perties of  nourilhing  the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva 
down  into  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor 
to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  ary,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  belt  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholefome 
and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to 
occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced, 

bread 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  paddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for 
children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; but  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes 
very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 
they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  Ihould  never  talle 
it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought 
to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  wholly 
on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  flomachs  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flelh  heats  the  body, 
and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes. 
This  plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  as  moll  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the 
food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  excefles  are  entirely 
owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at 
all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  fweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch 
a child  fliould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food 
than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day ; but  Ihould  never  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fliould  it  have 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  bed  with  fmali 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  over- 
loads the  llomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is  cer- 
tainly molt  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence again  ft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many 
parents,  by  endeavouring  to  lliun  that  error,  have  run 
mto  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the  conftitutions 
. Vhe"  cbfldren.  But  the  error  of  pinching  children 
m t eir  ood  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme. 

C Nature 
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Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged ; but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will, 
nevei  become  a ftrong  or  a healthy  man.  That  errors 
are  frequently  committed  on  both  fides,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge ; but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the 
quantity  of  its  food ; ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is 
the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our  ftridlefl  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfeives  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children : but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides* 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child : as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich 
foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a praftice  can- 
not fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hooping-cough,  or 
fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  mofl  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be-fine 
fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  without 
the  afliftance  of  warm  ftimulaiits : befides  being  na- 
turally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  four 
and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
groper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indeed  fhew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity, 
it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We  never  find  a natural 
inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct  the  heat  and 

3 acri- 
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acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  mod  children 
require ; only  care  Ihould  be  taken  left  they  exceed. 
Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to 
excels  in  the  ufe  of  fruit, . or  eating  that  which  is  bad, 
is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good.* 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  Ihould  be 
fparingly  given  to  chddren.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes, 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  necefl'ary  for  the  poor  ; glad 
to  obtain,  at  a lmall  price,  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat 
a fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digef- 
tive  powers  are  unable  properly  to  affmiilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily  have 
this  effect.  Butter  when  halted  becomes  ftill  more  hurt- 
ful. Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children 
in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey. 
Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled  with 
worms : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedl  to  cutaneous  difeafes, 
as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live 
entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them 
weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula, 
and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of 
the  moft  general  caufes  q f the  difeafes  of  children. 
Eveiy  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unbrace  their 
folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 


Children  are  always  fickly  m the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
hus  accounted  for:—  1 wo-tlnrds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
KU  in  this  country  is  really  unripe;  and  children,  not  beinn;  in  a 
Innd  r “ J“,  K;  f“r  thcmfclvM>  ««  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
enderZ  ”’,Wh1’  »">"•  littk  b«ter  than  a poifon  to  their 

dren  lh™ldS;  .vc"1!’  ?"d  0‘I,CTS  wl‘°  lla™  the  care  of  <tl.il- 
the  knowledge!.! iSpt ent,  8‘,e  ‘h™  frUit 
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We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 


Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  negleCted.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defe&s  in  nurfing ; btit  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  flrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it 
to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expeCt  but  difeafes 
and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo 
deftruCtive  to  children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till 
manufactures  began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attracted 
by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary 
employments  in  great  towns.  It  is  amongfl:  thefe 
people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only 
deforms  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduCt  of  other  young  animals  Ihews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceflity 
of  moving  in  quefl:  of  food,  cannot  be  reltrained  with- 
out force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf, 
the  lamb,  and  molt  other  young  animals.  If  thefe 
creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frilk  about  and  take 
exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  difeafed. 
The  fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human 
fpecies;  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife 
i o themfelves. 
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themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents  and 
nurfes  to  aflift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  belt 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
in  the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another  , this 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefl  and  belt 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  fwinging  them  in  leading-firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequenc.es.  It 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with 
their  whole  weight  upon  their  ftomach  and  breafl ; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftructed,  the  bread: 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  compreffed  ; which  mull 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
I here  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  flrength  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are  weak 
indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionably  light ; and 
had  they  fkill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they  would  foon 
be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Whoever  heard 
of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its 
legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted  to 
make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable  time  after 
their  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole 

_ T lie  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
po  ition  , as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention 
to  thn  circumftance.  Its  fituation  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently 
c ange  . I have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  one  fide,  by 
the  nude  carrying  it  conftantly  on  one  arm. 
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weight  at  once,  there  may  be  fome  danger ; but  this 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  child’s  not  having  been 
accuftomed  to  ule  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort,  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi- 
cine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

lo  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mofl  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : but, 
alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often 
obliges  them  to  negledf  their  offspring  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  neceffaries  df  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  affdl  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up 
their  own  children,  than  from  all  the  hofpitals*  that 
ever  can  be  eredted  for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  pufhed 
on  without  the  adtion  and  preffure  of  the  mufcles. 
But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inactive,  obftrudtions  muff 
happen,  and  the  humours  wall  of  courfe  be  vitiated, 
which  cannot  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  fur- 
nifhed  both  the  veflels  which  carry  the  blood  and 
lymph  with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  a£tion 
of  every  mufcle  might  pufla  forward  their  contents ; 


* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  fhould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium 
* given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 

at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe, 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a bluffing  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befall  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affedtion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 


but 
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but  without  a&ion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can 
have  no  effect.  This  part  of  the  animal  economy 
proves  to  a demonftration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for 
the  prefervation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife  might 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  economy ; 
without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly 
performed  , without  exercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm. 
The  aftion  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  vital  functions,  are  greatly  aflifted  by  exercife. 
But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effects  are 
produced  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  economy  or 
the  human  body,  than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this 
treatife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  add,  that  when  exercife  is  negledted, 
none  of  the  animal  fun&ions  can  be  duly  performed ; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  mull 
go  to  wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firft 
object  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life ; and 
whoever  neglefts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents  : by  which  they 
hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done  folely  to 
prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool,  he  needs 
no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool-mafter  is  made  the  nurfe  j 
and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight 
hours  a- day,  which  time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife 
and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  worft  effedts  upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs 
injured.  Early  application  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which 
continues  for  life.* 

But 

* !>-  b undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inllrudt  their  chil- 
dren, at  leaft  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
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But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conffitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will 
be  quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors  ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be 
difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A fingle  child 
has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux, 
the  hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to 
almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  falhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run  about 
and  play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may  promote  their 
growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conllitutions.  Were 
boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  an  hour,  to 
run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a 
proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and  ufeful 
exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent  effeds. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  afliftance,  would 
enable  them  to  ad  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftruc- 


themfelves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  affedtion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inftrudt  their  children,  yet  moft  mothers  have;  and  furely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 


tions. 
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tions,  at  a time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new 
motions,  geflures,  &c.* 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  belt 
natural  conflitution ; and  if  boys  ar.e  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conflitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet  down  to 
her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  own  clothes  ; and 
is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efleem.  It 
is  unneceffary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous  con- 
fequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are 
pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain 
time  of  life.  But  fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be 
got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  wait  them  when  they 
come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early 
accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great 
hazard  in  child-bed  ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed 
to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom 
in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boafl  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conflitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeflions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  flomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
1 he  laft  of  thefe,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poflures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  or  needle-work,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
flate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inflead  of  having  their  daughters 
inflructed  in  many  trifling  ac'complifhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 


I am  happy  to  find  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  beam 
to  put  in  practice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
-lerjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 

have  many  other  happy  efitas.  y’ 

fuffi- 
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fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth;  but, 
when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inflead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employ- 
ments, except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children  can 
earn  a livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  loon, 
it  ruins  their  confutations.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few 
years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lole  twice  as  many 
in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfon 
lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  latisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  where  we  {hall  find  a puny  degenerate  lace  of 
people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life  ; or  if  they  do,  being 
unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety. 
Thus  arts  and  manufactures,  though  they  may  increafe 
the  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would 
therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as  laboui  dunng 
life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  per- 
fon converfant  in  the  breecf  of  horfes,  or  other  work- 
ing animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  will  never  turn  out  to  advan- 
tage. This  is  equally  true  with  refpeCt  to  the  human 

fpecies.  . c , . 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  I he  eafier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs  carried 
on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  1 hefe  are  employ- 
ments which  moft  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  fome 
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parts  of  them  may  be  always  adapted  to  their  age, 
tafte,  and  ftrength.* 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  a&ive  diverfions  without. 
This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work, 
and  prevent  their  conflitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuffi- 
cient ; but  they  are  generally  miftaken.  One  hour  fpent 
in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without  doors,  is 
worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at-home.  The  bell 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a large  room,  or  dance.  This  lad  kind  of  exercife, 
if  not  carried  to  excels,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration, 
ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance,  inflead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if 
more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
ercife. By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened,  the 
circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were  it  con- 
duced with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  rickets,  fcro- 
phula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients, 
who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and 
robufl,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  report,  the  practice  of  immerfing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  mull  have  been  very  com- 
mon among  our  ancellors. 

The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperltitious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thefe 
are  often  fo  llrong,  that  it  is  impolhble  to  bring  them 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have  known  fome  of 
them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  lkin  after  bathing 
it,  left  it  ffiould  dellroy  the  effect  of  the  water.  Others 

I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  belt 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hnlbandry  ; as  weeding,  gathering  ftones  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 


will 
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will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that 
condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
faint ; while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like ; and 
the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not 
fucceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus  by  the  whims 
of  nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  remedy  are 
often  frustrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft  have 
its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a 
partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none. 
In  winter  this  may  fuffice ; but  in  the  warm  feafon,  if 
a child  be  relaxed,  or  feern  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  however  mull 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
flomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a time,  fhould  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

The  bad  Effects  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftructive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals, 
or  parifh-workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people ; by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  perni- 
cious, that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftrudlive  to 
many  of  the  children  bom  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  fcarcely  any  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft,  may 
live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to 

their 
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their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
thofe  who  do,  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  we  muff  lay  our  account  with  lofing 
the  greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufmefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed 
better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants 
are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child 
to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading  or 
carrying  it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well 
as  her  children  ; and  how  can  lhe  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cuflom  prevails,  of  making  children  fleep 
infmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into 
one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always 
to  be  the  largeft  and  beft-aired  room  in  the  houfe. 
When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apartments,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat 
relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes 
them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the 
cuftom  of  wrapping  them  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs  per- 
nicious. One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left 
children  fhould  fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of 
them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and 
others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over 
and  over,  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on 
many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide.* 

A child 

* It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fuffocation,  conlidcring  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  I lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears  in 
many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe  ; but  though  this  in- 
dulgence was  granted  during  my  ftay,  I found  it  always  on  my 
return  m the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expeded,  foon 
treed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies  : but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  b ee  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe  prejudices  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  child.  * 


I was 
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A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its  clothes 
on  ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them 
it  muff  be  over-heated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing,  which 
is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
deep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch  plants 
may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time,  they 
will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour, 
and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  acquired  ii 
the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  after- 
wards, diould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been, 
accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early  fent  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholefome. 
This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All 
fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  podible, 
to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh,  dry,  wholefome  air, 
and  diould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I 
fhall  only  obferve  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of  children 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember 
one  inflance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued  healthy  in 
a clofe  condned  fituation  ; but  have  often  known  the 
mod  obdinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  from 
fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.-  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  faid  to  be 
expiring  in  convullion-lits.  I delired  the  mother  to  ftripthc  child, 
and  wrap  it  in  a loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion-fits. 

mon 
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mon  fenfe  will  diredt  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  fhe  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
child  upon  her  bread.  But,  as  the  mifcondudt  of  nurfes 
often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance 
to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod  baneful  errors,  in 
order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make 
them  look  more  dridtly  into  the  condudt  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  That  every  vuoman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  Jhould  be  carefully  looked  after , otherwife 
Jhe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  poffible ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fhould  be  extremely  circumfpedt  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It  is  folly  to  ima- 
gine that  any  woman  who  abandons  her  own  child  to 
fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  diould  feel  all  the 
affedtions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling:  yet  fo  ne- 
ceffary  are  thefe  affedtions  in  a nurfe,  that  but  for 
them  the  human  race  would  foon  be  extindt. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faiffts  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  dupefadtives,  or  fuch 
things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  w'ho 
does  not  give  a child  diffident  exercife  in  the  open  air 
to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  didurbed 
by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a 
dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or  what  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe,  a dofe  of  fpirits  or  other  drong 
liquors.  J hefe,  though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  in- 
fants, are  every  day  adminidered  by  many  who  bear 
the  charadter  of  very  good  nurfes.  t 

. * 1 have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  rive  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled,  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in 
her  bread.  r 

f If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
wiuFiJ  fle°ep1tsUfte  her  tQ  rem0Ve  il  immediately  > otherwife  it 
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A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  defed  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  mull  be 
fomewhat  nearly  ®f  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  nourishing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  effed. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  differing  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  ftrains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  continues 
to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  always 
be  difcovered  by  proper  attention;  and  the  nurfe  who 
can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf, 
without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  in- 
deed, and  is  unworthy  to  be  intrufted  with  the  care 
of  an  human  creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpeded.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negled  their  duty. 

I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godtrey’s 
Cordial,  Daffy’s  Elixir,  Dalby’s  Carminative,  &c.  at 
hand.  Such  nurfes  generally  imagine  that  a dofe  of 
medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defeds  in  food,  air, 
exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  1 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  _ fcrophula, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to 

be  fufpeded.  - 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  {kin : 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  prevented. 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 

itch  or  fome  other  infedious  diforder.  Accordingly 

they 
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they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives;  and  no 'wonder,  as 
Nature  is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  fhe  takes  to 
relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every 
nurfe  lhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  with- 
out proper  advice,  or  being  well  allured  that  it  is  not 
of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be 
done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory 
fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofe 
of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation, 
fliould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aflringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  the 
effect  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances  might 
be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which  {he,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child, 
ought  to  give  her  the  ftridteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the 
moft  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befall  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limb,  lhould  not  be  punilhed. 
A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the  lives  of  many 
infants ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expedt  that  it 
ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly  recommend 
it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  children, 
and  not  to  truft  fo  valuable  a treafure  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but 

D likewifj? 
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likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  date  to  which 
they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
any  date  where  it  prevails  ; and,  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh 
well  to  their  country,  ought,  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate, 
and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render 
their  conditutions  drong  and  hardy — 

■ By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime.* 

Few  things  tend  more  to  the  deftru&ion  of  children 
than  drenching  them  with  drugs.  That  medicine  may 
be  fometimes  neceffary  for  children,  I do  not  deny  ; but 
that  it  hurts  them  ten  times  for  once  it  does  them  good, 
I will  venture  to  affert.  A London  mother,  the  mo- 
ment her  child  feems  to  ail  any  thing,  runs  imme- 
diately to  the  apothecary,  who  throws  in  his  powders, 
pills,  and  potions,  till  the  poor  infant  is  poifoned  ; 
when  the  child  might  have  been  redored  to  perfect 
health  by  a change  of  diet,  air,  exercife,  clothing,  or 
fome  very  eafy  and  fimple  regulation. 

But  mifguided  fondnefs  is  not  fatisded  with  drugging 
children  from  the  apothecary’s  fliop,  many  of  them 
are  fed  from  the  fame  quarter.  A darch  from  theWed 
Indies,  called  Flour  of  Arrow-root,  is  the  food  of  thofe 
infants  whofe  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  I lately 
offended  a mother  very  much  by  faying,  it  was  not  half 
fo  good  as  oatmeal,  though  more  than  ten  times  the 
price.  Of  this,  however,  ffie  had  fufficient  proof  by  a 
child  in  her  arms,  who  had  been  fed  on  that  root,  and, 
though  a year  and  a half  old,  could  fcarcely  put  afoot 
to  the  ground,  while  her  neighbour’s  child,  only  nine 
months  old,  but  nurfed  in  the  north  country  manner, 
could,  by  a hold  of  the  finger,  run  all  over  the  houfe. 

* Armftrong. 

I have 
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I have  taken  notice  of  this  powder,  to  Ihew  the 
influence  of  fafhion  even  in  the  feeding  of  an  infant. 
I wifh  it  were  the  only  inftance  I could  give  of  the 
fatal  effe&s  of  the  fame  caufe.  Ten  thoufand  infants 
in  this  ifland,  before  they  are  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
ftp  tea  twice  a day  ; which,  to  be  fure,  is  the  true 
way  to  propagate  heroes  ! 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY, 
AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 


TTHAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fad  well 
known  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
for  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thofe  occu- 
pations which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them  from 
which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the 
moft  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chemifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
ieveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air 
which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not 
only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from 
metals  and  minerals,  but  isfo  charged  with  phlogifton 
as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fuffi- 
ciently,  and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes 
of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  and 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who 
follow  thefe  employments. 
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To  prevent  fuch  confequences  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
be  conflru6ted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge  the 
fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  frelh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work  ; and  when  they  give  over,  they  Ihould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
lallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  flomach.* 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under-ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  Itagna- 
tion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  necelfary  for  refpiration,  but  is 
often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  be- 
come a moll  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  deftructive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp , and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by 
its  being  loaded  with  noxious  gas.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities ; and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  olf  by  promoting  a 
free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
ikin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affe&ions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  falling,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour,  have  drunk  cold  liquor, 
they  ought  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  after. 

nourilhing. 
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nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous : nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fliould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  lheathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill 
effe&s  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes 
as  foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would 
tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than 
a ftri£t,  and  almofl  religious,  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  ; and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuffer 
from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affe&ed  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances 
ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poffible. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome 
to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  people 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeft,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation ; we  fhall  therefore  confider  mat- 
kind  under  the  general  claiTes  of  Laborious , Sedentary , 
and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to  all 
the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  country, 
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are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  to  carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which,  by 
overftraining  the  veffels,  occafion  afthmas,  ruptures, 
pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  affli&ed 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
he.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  neceffary  for  common  refpi ration  : by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wager, 
carried  an  afs  ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a fever, 
a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  lazineft,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  molt  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  a&ivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength,  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the 
daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effefls  of  carrying 
great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like,  would 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  pra&ices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  ; as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe 
but  men  of  ftrong  body  ; and  they  fhould  never  exert 
their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long.  When 
the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  reft  is 
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neceffary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone ; 
without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  will  foon 
be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  again!!  thefe  inconve- 
niences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas  ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  Hewed,  or  raw,  with 
various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they 
drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like.  Such 
a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and 
occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water ; by  which 
means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are 
fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels  not  yielding  fo 
quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation 
or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wa!h 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
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fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  is  to 
rub  the  parts  affeCted  with  fnow,  or,  where  it  cannot 
be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the 
fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will 
generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  lo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fummer 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leaf!  get  under  fome  cover, 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely 
their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times ; 
and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently  they 
fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  reple- 
nifhed  with  frefh  nourifhment,  they  loon  become  putrid, 
and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeCt  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for  the 
fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In  fome 
parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even  to 
take  the  trouble  of  drefling  their  own  victuals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a day  in  indolence, 
rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them 
the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  among 
labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficienily  nouriffled,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and 
the  folids  weak ; from  whence  the  moft  latal  confe- 
quences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  productive  ol 
many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  Irequent  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remarkable  that  cattle, 
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difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when 
they  are  put  upon  a good  pafture.  This  fhews  how 
much  a good  ftate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourishment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight ; and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf. 
To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the 
nioft  exalted  a£t  of  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone, 
who  are  witnelfes  of  thofe  Scenes  of  calamity,  can 
form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes,  for 
want  of  proper  affiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the 
neceflfaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifh  emulation 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till  they 
overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion 
a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as  wan- 
tonly throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve 
to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf-mur- 
derers.  1 

1 he  office  of  a foldier , in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  rhe  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fufler  many  hardships  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching, 
unwholefome  climates,  bad  water,  See.  Thefe  occafion 
levers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  Sword’ 
especially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
the  leafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

1 hofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  fliould  take 
care  that  their  Soldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 

hey  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due  feafon, 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter-quarters  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  Sick  at  a proper  distance  from  thofe 
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in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  prefer ve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery.* 

- Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  hardftiips  from  change  of  climate, 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provi- 
fions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to 
the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much 
pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means 
of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  Tea-faring  people 
is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  Ihore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their 
own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  man- 
ner of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a fever  puts  an  end 
to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  cli- 
mate, is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave 
failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people  ought  not  to 
live  too  low  ; but  they  will  find  moderation  the  bell 
defence  againlt  fevers  and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  get- 
ting wet.  When  this  happens,  they  lhould  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every 
method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They  lhould  not, 
in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits  or  other  ftrong 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fhips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed  for 
rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and 
more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objects  might,  in-our  opinion,  be 
obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenels,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  loweied, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turn  pikeroads,  See.  might  he 
made  without  hurting  manufactures,  and  foldiers  might  be  enabled 
to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind  might 
eafily  be  conducted,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit,  pro- 
vided the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and 
always  to  work  without  doors  : no  foldier  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Seden- 
tary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit  for 
the  hardfhips  of  war  : whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every  day 
without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  then- 
nerves,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  eourage. 
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liquors,  but  Ihould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a 
found  fleep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  moll  from  unwhole- 
fome  food.  The  conllant  ufe  of  falted  provifions  in- 
flames their  humours,  and  occafions  the  fcurvy,  and 
other  obflinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  much  might  be  done  towards  effecting 
fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that 
purpofe.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and 
fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time  at  lea,  as  onions, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  ap- 
ples, &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of 
them,  either  frelh  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe 
all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food,  of  the  Ihip’s  com- 
pany ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 


the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board, 
of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water  at 
anytime.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort, 
is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againll 
the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in ; and  Ihould  they  turn  four,  they 
would  fill  1 be  ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great 
antidote  againll  difeafes,  and  Ihould  be  ufed  by  all 
travellers,  efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed 
with  the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to 
be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Frelh 
broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings  made  of 
peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed  plentifully. 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  con- 
verfant  m thefe  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preferve 
the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men.* 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when 
thefe  are  neglected,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coads,  efpecially  where 
dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day ; or  if  this 
Ihould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two  or 
three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a 
wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the 
domach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be.  an 
excellent  antidote  againd  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting, 
and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  ma- 
terial in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may 
either  be  infufed  in  water,  wine  or  fpirits,  as  recom- 
mended above,  or  made  into  an  ele&uary  with  fyrup 
of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 


Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man  than  afedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. . Almod  the  whole 
female  world,  and,  in  manufacturing  countries,  the 
major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  fedentary.* 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  imagine 
that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ 
all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An  ancient 
Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a mo- 
dern Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a 
Roman.  This  fhews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of 
inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  whom 
might  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negleCted,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  flu&uating 
Rate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to  morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at  leaft, 
the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  fhould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  adive  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by 
fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon  become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurt  feden- 
tary people ; they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  confined  air 
which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or 
a dozen  tailors*,  or  ftay-makers,  for  example,  crowded 


aerf°f  °f  0rbfervation  in  that  line  Of  life  told  me,  that  moft 
cauors  die  of  confumptions;  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the 

SSfcS  P°ftrS  ",  W,S  thCy  f,t’  3nd  the  unwholefomenefs 
thole  places  where  their  bufinels  is  carried  on.  If  more  atten- 
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into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they 
generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often 
with  the  addition  of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  like- 
wife  to  wafte  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpira- 
tion.  Air  that  is  breathed  repeatedly,  becomes  unfit 
for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the 
phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft, 
fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  per- 
fons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefome. 
The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
if  any  of  them  happen  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to 
be  other  wife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
infe&ed.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find 
a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The 
danger  of  crowding  them  together  muft  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are 
conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fhoemakers,  tailors, 
cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A 
bending  poflure  obftrudts  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of 
courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find 
fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigeftions, 
flatulences,  head-achs,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  eredt  pofture,  and  the  a&ion  of 
the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hy- 
pochondriacal affedions,  the  conftant  companions  of 
the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be 
duly  performed  where  exercife  is  wanting  and.  when 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way 
is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad 
effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  in  the  mafs  ot  humours. 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  comprefled,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them  properly. 
Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are  formed,  which 
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often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides  the  proper  action 
of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making 
good  blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon 
become  univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  confti- 
tution  goes  to  wreck.  Being  of  a foft  texture,  and  in 
continual  action,  their  fundtions  are  eafily  obftrudted 
by  preffure. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure  on  the 
bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  ob- 
ftrudts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and  renders  them 
weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  Ihoemakers,  See.  fre- 
quently lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altogether  : befides, 
the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudted ; whence  proceed  the 
fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous 
difeafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  lhape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever  after. 
But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  fundtions  are  thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous 
difeafes  now  fo  common,  were  very  little  known  in 
this  country  before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo 
numerous ; and  they  are  very  little  known  ftill  among 
uch  of  our  people  as  follow  adtive  employments  with- 
out doors,  though  in  great  towns  at  leaft  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  afflidted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife  : 
we  mall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refpeft 
to  the  moft  likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of 
this  ufefulfetof  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we  hope, 
will  be  wife  enough  to  take. 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They  ought 
therefore  to  Hand  or  fit  as  eredt  as  the  nature  of  their 
employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  likewife  change 
their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhould  never  fit  too  long 
at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or 
do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  fun&ions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife  ; yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ 
it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  exam- 
ple, inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefh  air, 
at  his  hours  of  leifure,  choofes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effedt  of  cuftom 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon 
a footboard,  as  they  fhould  choofe.  A place  might  like- 
wife be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  molt  reli- 
gious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than 
a ftridt  attention  to  it ; and  fuch  of  them  as  negled  it, 
not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of  be- 
coming a nuifance  to  their  neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the  ftri&eft  re- 
gard to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without 
doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who  fits, 
has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  fedentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers 
after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel  their 
fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief, 
they  fhould  ride  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This  would 
remove  the  complaint  more  effe&ually  than  ftrong 

liquor,  and  would  qever  hurt  the  conftitution. 
n , r Inftead 
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Infteacfof  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
of  the  fedentary,  we  fhall  recommend  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon  who  follows 
a fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate  a piece  of 
ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant, 
fow,  and  weed  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an 
exercife  and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden, 
a man  will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employ- 
ment within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  \Vay  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  l'niell  of  the  earth  and  frefh  herbs 
revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual 
profpeCt  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity  delights  and 
entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always 
pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeft,  however  diftant  or 
however  trivial ; hence  the  happinefs,  that  molt  men 
feel  in  planting,  fowing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem 
to  have  been  the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early 
ages ; and,  when  Icings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the 
ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as 
well  wherein  true  happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  towns  ; but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron-manufaCture 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman-cutler  who 
does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  practice  has  many  falutary  effects. 
It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  with- 
out doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of 
their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of 
purchafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufac- 
turers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  Ihould  not 
follow  the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that 
m fuch  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not 
practicable:  yet,  even  there  fedentary  artificers  may 
tmd  opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they 
choofe  to  embrace  them. 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advantages ; but 
it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  have  itln  their  power  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground ; which  indeed  moft  of  them  do.  This 
not  only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfervation 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  are  far 
more  happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy 
better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom 
fail  to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring.* 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fflape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
negledt  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intense  thinking  is  fo  deffrudtive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who  are 
ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies  a feden- 
tary  life  ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to  the 
want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  clofe 
application  to  ftudy,  ruin  an  excellent  conftitution,  by 
inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints  which  could 
never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for 
continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual  action,  and 
would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 


* Watchmakers,  in  confequence of  their  fedentary  habits,  are 
liable  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  difeafe,  to  which  I have  witneffed  many 
of  them  fall  victims.  Its  commencement  is  indicated  by  deficient 
appetite  and  eru&ations  of  wind  from  the  ftomach.  There  is  alio 
fallownefs  of  complexion,  and  a muddy  yellow  appearance  of  the 
eyes.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  great  quantities  of  black 
coagulated  blood  is  difeharged  by  ftool,  and  occafionally  by  vonnt. 
On  diffeaion,  the  whole  inteftinal  canal  is  found  replete  with  blood 
either  fluid  or  black  and  coagulated.  The  liver  and  the  fplcen 

appear  foft,  and  as  it  were  rotten.  . 

In  its  more  early  llages,  this  difeafe  admits  of  being  checked  by 
aftive  purgatives,  exercife,  and  country  air.  A.  r.  c. 

accelerated 
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accelerated  or  retarded  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation, and  pro- 
mote all  the  fecretions ; whereas  fadnefs  and  profound 
thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  even  a degree  of  thoughtleffnefs  is  neceffary 
to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  fpirits ; while  the  perfon  who  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom  think 
long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite  ftupid, 
and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateft  bleffings  may  be  abufed.  .Thinking,  like  every 
thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend  his 
mind,  lhis  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  a&ive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inflead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  or  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mu- 
tually affect  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention  thofe  dif- 
eafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable, 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjeft  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigef- 
non,  and  an  pbftructed  perfpiration.  It  is  impofiible 
that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  fhould 
either  digefl  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in 
due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which  fhould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muff  enfue. 

1 he  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fecre- 
tion  and  difcharge  of  urine ; confequently  a fedentary 

7U  rmUft.,ha^  t,he  contrar7  Any  one  may  be 

ratified  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  pafTes  much  more 

urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when  he  walks 
or  rides,  than  when  he  fits.  The  difcharge  of  urine 

oLr0diLferrntS  thC  graVe'  Und  ft°ne>  but  m™y 
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The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obdruCtions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of 
inactivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are  frequently 
afflicted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  mud  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice, 
indigedion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the  whole 
body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  confequences  of  a vitiated 
Rate  of  the  liver,  or  obftru&ions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  theTungs.  It  has  already  been  obferved 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thofe  who  do 
not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
obftruCtions  and  adhefions  will  enfue.  Not  only  want  of 
exercife,  but  the  poflure  in  which  ftudious  perfons  gene- 
rally fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read 
or  write  much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending 
forwards,  and  often  prefs  with  their  bread  upon  a table 
or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft-bone 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obdrud  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occadon  his  death.  I he  only  probable  caufe 
that  could  be  affigned  for  this  fmgular.fymptom  was, 
that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  con- 
dantly  to  fit  in  a bending  podure,  with  his  bread  upon 
the  edge  of  a plain  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
diged  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inaaivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digedion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conditution  goes  to  rum. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pallies 
and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed  way  to  prevent 
thefe  is,  never  to  dudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to 
keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking 
frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

12 
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Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  affli&ed 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradtifed  as 
feldoin  as  poflible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
Ihould  be  Ihaded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held  too 
low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  Ihould 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to 
which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defective  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  oft  by  exercife ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effect  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affeCts  the  nerves  fo  much  as 
intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole  hu- 
man frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  dif- 
orders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy, 
and  even  madnefs  are  often  the  effeCt  of  clofe  application 
to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed 
either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defedt  of  the 
ufual  fectetions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  lyftem, 
which  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

, B^;he  m°ft  fitting  of  all  the  difeafes  which  attack 
the  Itudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  feldom 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may 
ratner  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than  a fingle 
one.  1 o what  a wretched  condition  are  the  bell  of  men 
o ten  reduced  by  it  ! Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail  ; 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds  ; they  live  in 

f el .■rh0nfantrd/erad  °*  death’  and  arc  continually  in 
to  behfn°f  medicine,  where,  alas ! it  is  not 

thowh Td'  1 h°fe  who  labour  "nder  this  border, 

ttiough  they  are  often  made  the  fubietf:  of  ridicule 

JU  Hardr"1  °Uri  highdl  13rmPathy  and  companion, 
a nei  fonytn  117  I’T  m°'e  PrePofterous  than  for 

d^m  • r n ke  ftudy  hls  fole  bufinefs.  A mere  ftu- 

nelL  hr  Z nMal  member  °f  ^ He  ofen 
g eds  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 

^ 3 purfue 
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Purfue  Rudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effect  of  mere 
Rudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  refear ches, 
they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common  fenfe, 
and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound 
fpeculations,  inRead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better, 
generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics,  and  overwhelm 
them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  necef- 
fary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily 
obtained ; and  the  reR,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves 
only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muR  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far 
from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  iub- 
je&s  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind  of 
play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what  they 
call  trifling  company.  1 hey  are  afhamed  to  be  feen. 
with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No  man  de- 
ferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his  mind, 
by  affociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the 
fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  to  Rudy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 

As  Rudious  people  are  neceffarily  much  within  doors, 
they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  Rudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  fpints, 
and  have  a moR  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compole  his  tragedies ; 
and  of  DemoRhenes  the  Grecian  Orator,  that  he  cho  e 
a place  for  Rudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard 
or  fecn  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  taRe.  A man  may 
furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  m an  elegant  aparment 
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as  in  a cave;  and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions 
where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  fhe  air 
wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  Ihould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and  Hand  by 
turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ered  pofture  as 
poifible.  Thofe  who  dictate,  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  effed  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak  aloud. 
This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole 
body.  Hence  ftudious  people  are  greatly  benefited 
by  delivering  difcourfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers, 
indeed,  fometimes  hurt  themfelves,  by  overading  their 
part ; but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere 
vociferation  merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo  the 
inoft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrelhed  with  fleep.  Studious 
people  Ihould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the  morning- 
in  walking,  riding,  or  feme  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  ftudy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only 
when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon 
ihould  make  it  part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  ihould  let 
nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than 
thofe  of  ftudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effed  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftudious  perion  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
fcience  as  to  amufe  hitnfelf  after  fevere  thought  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits, 
and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  ihould  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a 
remedy ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  proves 
deftrudive.  Would  iuch  perfons,  when  their  fpirits 
are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen 
miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effedual  remedy  than 
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any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop,  or  all 
the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with 
ftudy  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount  my  horfe, 
and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where 
I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful 
friend  ; after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with 
new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  fludies  or  bufmefs  with 
frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
objed  over-run  writh  nervous  difeafes, bathing,  walking, 
riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt, 
or  at  lead,  with  negled.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and 
folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even 
in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ule  it  in  moderation. 
They  ought  however  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion. 
Their  fuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon 
in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt 
liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water, 
or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a 
little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  rnoft  proper  for  the  ftudious, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried 
to  the  degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  1 hey  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  action  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as 
poflible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  play- 
ing at  fome  adive  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 
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We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  neglected  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or 
to  fludy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  ufual  difeafes  of  the 
ftudious,  my  chief  object  was  to  warn  them  of  the  evil 
conlequences  of  painful  and  intenfe  thinking . But  I 
Ihould  be  forry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  literary 
purfuits,  which  are  injurious  to  health  only  when  con- 
tinued with  inceffant  toil,  at  late  hours,  and  without 
due  intervals  of  reft,  refrefhment,  relaxation,  and 
exercife.  It  is  not  thought,  fays  the  medical  poet, 
ftis  painful  thinking,  that  corrodes  our  clay.  I deemed 
it  neceffary  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  head,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  found  that  my  former  cautions  to 
men  of  genius  and  fcience  had  been  underftood  in  too 
rigorous  a fenfe,  as  difcouraging  the  manly  exertion 
of  real  talents. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

j^TN  WHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of  diet, 
occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by 
diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or 
condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated 
or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its°effeas 
upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may  be  braced 
or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment. 
A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufficient 
to  ihew,  how  much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends 
upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  prefer- 
vation of  health  only  : it  is  likewife  of  importance  in 
t ie  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
any  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 

effects, 
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effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading  : befides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dan- 
gerous as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of 
aliment  in  ufe  among  mankind  ; nor  to  fhew  their 
effedls  upon  the  different  conditutions  of  the  human 
body  ; but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors 
which  people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpedl  both  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point 
out  their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exadt 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  confli- 
tution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceflary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it 
has  enough ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are 
fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceflary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  adts  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punifh- 
mont  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fufter  provifions 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intered  by  adul- 
terating the  necelfaries  of  life.* 

Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  may  be  rendered 
unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal 
fubdances  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefadtion  ; 
and  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  differ  by  un- 
found provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  ftate  : befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infedious,  by  which  means  they  reach 
people  in  every  flation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take 
care  that  no  fpoiled  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofcd  to  fale. 
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become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to  health. 
Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought 
never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  practice,  however, 
in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants  and  poor  people 
to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed 
by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to 
do  this  ; but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of 
what  is  found  and  wholefome : it  would  both  afford  a 
better  nourifhment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injun&ion  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feems  to  have  a ftrict  re- 
gard to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chriftians 
as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves  without 
fome  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a difeafed  animal 
fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable  : even 
thofe  which  die  by  accident  muff  be  hurtful,  as  their 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be 
wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moll  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food, 
but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air  ; by  which  means 
they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  pro- 
perly prepared  or  affimilated,  remain  crude,  and 
occafion  indigeflions,  grofs  humours,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceflive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts  the 
animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with 
the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this  reafon, 
butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  who  over-drive 
their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  choofe  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever  ; yet  that 
is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; and  the  fever 
is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuflom  of 
filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  everv  day  praftifed. 

This 
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This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for 
keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea 
of  it  is  fufficient  to  difgud  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at 
every  thing  which  comes  from  the  fhambles.  Who  can 
bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown 
up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps 
labouring  under  the  very  word  of  difeafes  ? 

Eutchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cel- 
lular membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is 
notwithflanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it  both 
renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for  keeping. 
I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  fhambles,  where 
the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the  cellular  texture. 
I fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  effect  of  defign ; 
but  I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that 
are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded. 
Veal  feems  to  be  mod  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  that  may  in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the 
pra&ice  of  carrying  calves  from  a great  didance  to 
market,  by  which  means  their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed, 
and  many  of  their  veflels  burd. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  falted 
animal  food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigedion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely 
defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture  of 
vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  mod  wholefome ; 
but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  dedi  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confid  of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod  obdinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more 
in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh  vegetables,  indeed,  come 
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to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet ; this  laudable  pra&ice  we 
hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our,  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders  the 
body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digeft  folid  food : hence  proceed  hyflerics, 
and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a man- 
ner rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  which  difpofes  the 
body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill-effe&s  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
fed  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the  morning  is  furely 
the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Molt 
delicate  perions,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea* 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch 
perfons,  after  fading  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
five  cups  of  green  tea  without  eating  almoft  any  bread, 
it  muff  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quan- 
tity, not  too  ftrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an 
empty  flomach,  will  feldom  do  harm ; but  if  it  be 
bad,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubffituted  in  the  room 
of  folid  food,  it  muff  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
some, which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  Bv 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredients, 
in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the 
composition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafon- 
pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury  and 
never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for’man- 

pi-  " c°okery’  as  an  art>  were  entirely  prohibited, 
riam  reading  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires, 
ihele  alone  arc  diffident  for  people  in  health,  and  the 
lick  have  {fill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

Hie  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good 
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water  mud  therefore  be  of  the  greated  importance  in 
diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is  mod  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  mod  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tact ; by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals 
or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar 
difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the 
water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby, 
in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow-water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  waters 
pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufmefs, 
therefore,  is  to  choofe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tade,  or 
fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of.  their  water,  and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than  a 
due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often 
induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared 
to  them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  drifted 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many 
difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad 
water  ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great 
expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration  ; or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c. 
are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only,  in  general, 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  dagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become 
putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable 
jaodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
differ  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has 
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flood  long  in  fmali  refervoirs,  without  being  fupplied 
by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought 
to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication 
with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againfl  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt  di- 
geftion ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  (Lengthened 
by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many 
imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fupported  with- 
out drinking  ffrong  liquors ; this  is  a very  erroneous 
notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors  are  not 
only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much 
longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fuppofe 
ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they 
muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers  of  life,  and  occa- 
sion premature  old  age.  I hey  keep  up  a conftant 
lever,,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  inflames  the  blood, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 


But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either  be 
drunk  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  : when  fuch 
liquors  are  drunk  new,  the  fermentation  not  being 
over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion 
flatulencies  j and,  when  kept  ftill  ftale,  they  turn  four 
on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon  all 
malt  liquors,  cider;,  &c.  oucht  to  be  of  f.irh 
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came  one  of  the  mod  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objed  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  age.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may 
be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe  which,  ought 
to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent 
even  to  name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of 
to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the 
practice  is  very  common,  and  that  all  ingredients  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefactive  quality. 
But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what 
mud  be  the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though 
they  do  not  kill  Suddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves, 
relax  and  weaken  the  domach,  and  fpoil  the  digelcion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  ^ prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  uled  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill-prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excefs,  they  mud  have  many  pernicious  e fleets. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  theii  biead. 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  caie 
cannot  be  bedowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffiiry 
that  it  be  made  ot  good  grain,  but  likewife  pioperly 
prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingre- 
dients. This  however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  is 
not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thole  who 
make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  object  is  rather  to 
pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health.  I he  belt 
bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  fine  ; 
well  fermented,  and  made  of  u'heat-flour,  or  rather  of 

wheat  and  rye  mixed  together.  . . 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
effeds  in  different  conditions,  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  defign.  Indead  of  a detail  of  this 
kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underdood  and 
of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only  mention 
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the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpeft  to  the  choice  of 
aliment : — 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digellion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing;  and  they  fliould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fliould  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as  fat  meat, 
rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their  food 
fliould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable  fub- 
flances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fliould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourilhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddilh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
lpiration  and  urine.  1 heir  drink  fliould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mull  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fliould  live  much  on  animal 
food;  and  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  hot  alkaline  eruc- 
tations, ought  to  ufe  a diet  conlifting  chiefly  of  acid 
vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of 
digellion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  aultere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the 
ftomach.  Their  food  fliould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 
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Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftanf 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fomc  bad  effects. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  file  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe 
it:  for  example,  a gouty  perfon  Ihould  not  indulge  in 
rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and  Ihould  avoid  all 
acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought  to 
Ihun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  aliments  and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic  ihould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  falted 
provifions,  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, 
but  nouriihing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is 
folid,  with  a lufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  moft  pro- 
per for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the 
laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline, 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It  ihould  be 
lighter  and  more'  fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age, 
and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods, 
Some  imagine  long  faffing  will  atone  for  excefs ; but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it 
worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and 
by  long  faffing,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  faffing  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  ne- 
ceffaryfor  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  ourbodies,but 
likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our  hu- 
mours, even  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate,  have  a conftant 
tendency  to  put  refaction,  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefli  nourifhment : when  that 
is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefadion  often  proceeds  fo 
far  as  to  occafton  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence 
we  may  learn  the  neceflity  of  regular  meals.  No  perion 

can  enioy  a good  ftate  of  health,  whole  veflels  are  eith et 
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frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people ; 
it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Mod 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflicted  with  wind  : 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  rendered 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  fading.  Old  peo- 
ple, when  their  domachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Theft? 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glals  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  Toll'd 
food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  occafioned  by  fading  too  long,  as  it  exhauds  the 
fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  : we  would  there- 
fore advife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 
their  domachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  people 
take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread, 
from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  after- 
noon. . Such  may  be  faid  to  fad  almod  three-fourths  of 
then  time.  1 his  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind  j all 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfad. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  eat  a light  breakfad 
and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cultom  ought  to  be  reverfed. 
When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould  be  very  light; 
but  the  breakfad  ought  always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one 
eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes 
m the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his^  breakfad,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  drong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  differ  fo  much 
from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
dileales,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effect  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
<md  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddenly increafed, 
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by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourifhing  diet,  the  vef- 
fels  become  too  much  diftended,  and  obftrudtions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  See. 
after  a feaft  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerous. 
What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  digeft, 
though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than 
food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to  which  it  has  not  been 
ufed.  When  therefore  a change  becomes  neceffary,  it 
ought  always  to  be  made  gradually ; a fudden  tranfition 
from  a poor  and  low  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet, 
or  the  contrary,  might  fo  diflurb  the  functions  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  under  flood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  danger- 
ous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  fome- 
times  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due 
regard  be  had  to  moderation. 

The  details  which  fome  writers  have  entered  into 
refpefting  the  fuppofed  qualities  of  every  article  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  the  proper  quantities  of  each, 
appear  to  me  juft  as  trifling  as  the  minutenefs  of  the  phy- 
fician  who  inferted  in  his  prefeription  how  many  grains 
of  fait  fhould  be  eaten  with  an  egg.  Every  man’s  ex- 
perience of  what  he  has  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with 
him,  is  a much  more  unerring  guide  than  whimfical  cal- 
culations of  the  difference  between  the  mucilage  of  a 
parrot  and  a parlnip,  or  between  the  jelly  contained  in  a 
leg  and  a fhoulder  of  mutton.  But  while  I point  out 
the  folly  of  extreme  folicitude  in  iuch  matters,  I am  far 
from  adviftng  people  to  eat  and  drink,  without  any 
choice  or  reftraint,  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  This 
would  be  inconftftent  with  the  rules  I have  already  laid 

down.  Rational  enjoymen  t of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the 
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happy  medium  between  boundlefs  indulgence  and 
frivolous  or  unneceflary  felf-denial. 


CHAP.  IV. 
OF  AIR. 


T TNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of 
difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifmg 


from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes  into 
the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more  fud- 
denly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moll  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  in  contaft,  and  is  often  fo  reple- 
nilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  ocqalion 
immediate  death.  But,  fuch  violent  effects  feldom 
happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard  again!! 
them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove 
more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  ihall  therefore 
endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  !how 
whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Airs  may  become,  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  moiflure,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome  : for  example,  that  which  is  too 
hot  diflipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 
bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adufl:  and  thick. 
Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cho- 
lera morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrufts  the  perfpi- 
ration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes  the  fluids. 
It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with 
other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread.  Air  that  is  too 
moil!  deftroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring  ©f  the  folids, 
induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the 
body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
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becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per- 
fons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  Tick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
affemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured  by 
breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities,  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  1 he  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over-,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours  con- 
tinually arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fubftances,  as 
dunghills,  flaughter-houles,  &c.  All  poilible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  keep  the  flreets  of  large  towns  open  and 
wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a free  current  through 
them.  I hey  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air 
of  a city  than  dirty  flreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperflition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  luch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuflom,  it  is  a bad  one. 
It  is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things ; 
by  means  of  which  the  mofl  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious 
cuftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcaffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into 
the  lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes.* 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  flill  more 
deteflable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcafles  mufl  render  it  flill  worfe. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched 
roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are 
never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely 
kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp,  mufly,  unwhole- 

* In  molt  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuflomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  pradtice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  (hould  not  have  followed  their  example  in 
a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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fome  ftnell  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and 
renders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetu- 
dinary. Thefe  inconveniencies  might,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  bury- 
ing within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  per- 
mitting a dream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through 
them,  by  opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows.* 

Wherever  air  Magnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  ol 
the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  poffeffed 
by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails. 
Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places 
of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in 
them  feldom  enjoy  good  health ; and  their  children 
commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the 
greateft  attention  to  open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be  whole- 
lome,  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage  through  it.  For 
which  reafon,  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by 
opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of 
frefh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made 
up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be 
turned  dowm,  and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the 
open  windows  through  the  day.  This  would  expel 
any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fhips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  Ihould  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefh  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a moll  falutary  invention,  and 
is  indeed  the  inofl  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
provements. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and 

One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even  in 
fummer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 
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is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in 
health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers 
of  people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  molt  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almoft  as 
quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon  people  fhould  be 
very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long 
fhut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  elpecially 
if  they  have  been  kept  clofely  covered.* 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  choofe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condudt  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  Unit.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes  Hill 
greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep  by  a 
fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  fleep 
•in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through 
the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater  effedt  in 
preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons  fhould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  per- 
fons fo  much  afflidted  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impoflible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfon8  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
going  down  into  deep  wells'  and  other  places  where  the  air  Hag- 
nates  : all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down 
a lighted  candle  before  them,  and  Hopping  when  they  perceive  it 
go  out ; yet  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  feldom  uled. 
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nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in 
quefl:  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open, 
air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit  frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  lingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obflrudfing  the  free  current  of 
air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  un- 
wholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mofl  parts  of 
this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  paffage 
to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind, 
than  all  the  prefcriptions  of  the  faculty. 

Suriounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  plantations  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwhole- 
fome..  Wood  not  only  obftru&s  the  free  current  of 
the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  ex- 
halations, which  render  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is 
very  agreeable  at  a proper  diflance  from  a houfe,  but 
fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a flat 
country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  England, 
are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from  fhe  great  quan- 
tity or  wood  which  furrounds  them. 


Houfes  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  flagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwhole- 
iome.  Waters  which  flatmate  not  nnlv  rmA** 


„ ’ "«^uu.iuicuieir  lives  ror  want 

notion  that  fick  people  muft  be  kept  very 
common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the 
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chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to 
faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  fniell.  Flow  this 
muft  affedf  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine 
is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefli  air.  It  is  the  moil 
reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  pru- 
dence. We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors 
and  windows  at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefli  air  is  to 
be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poflible, 
by  opening  the  windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefli  air 
becomes  abfolutely  neceffary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals, 
&c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  pro- 
per ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from 
them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infec- 
tious difeafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hol- 
pitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  die  fick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infeded  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  leception 
for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome 
diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as 
labour  under  any  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be 

fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft.* 

It  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  good 
fenfe  and  humanity  have  of  late  years  been  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  proper  fituations  for  thofe  buildings, 


* A vear  feldom  paffes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital- 
ohvfician  or  furgeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  ievci  caug  i 
from  his  patients.  For  tins  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blame. 
Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or  t ey  are 
carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduct. 
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and  in  due  attention  to  keep  them  well  aired.  But 
my  remarks  on  other  fources  of  widely-diffufed  infec- 
tion have  been  hitherto  produ&ive  of  little  effeft.  The 
practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  centre  of  populous 
neighbourhoods  is  hill  too  generally  continued. 
Churches  and-  church-yards  are  made  the  chief  places 
of  interment,  in  direft  oppofitiofi  to  reafon,  and  to  the 
example  of  the  moft  enlightened  people  of  antiquity. 
1 he  firft  words  of  the  old  Roman  infcriptions  on 
tomb-dones,  “ Side,  viator,”  flop , traveller , fhew  that 
the  dead  were  buried  by  the  fide  of  public  roads,  not 
in  temples,  nor  in  the  heart  of  towns  and  cities.  One 
of  the  laws  of  the  late  Joseph  the  Second,  relative  to 
this  point,  will  do  him  immortal  honour.  After  dridly 
prohibiting  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in  any  church 
01  chapel,  “ It  is  horrid,”  fays  the  Emperor,  <c  that 
“ * Pkce  ot  worfhip,  a temple  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
mould  be  converted  into  a ped-houfe  for  livino 
‘I  creatures!  A perl'on  who,  upon  his  death-bed, 
makes  it  a condition  of  his  will  to  be  buried  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  acts  like  a madman  : he  ought 
to  let  his  fellow-creatures  a good  example,  and  not 
to  do  all  m his  power  to  dedroy  their  conditutions, 
by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  arifing  from  a 
corple  in  a date  of  putrefaction.” 

1 he  admirable  fentiment  expreffed  bv  one  of  our 

X/°UHWOmen’  Wh°  died  a few'  years  fince, 
adords  a linking  contrad  with  the  fuperditious  folly 

fo  judly  digmatized  by  the  Emperor.  This  extraor- 
dmary  female,  whofe  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  weak- 

fullv  anl‘°  !he  prejudices  of  cuitom,  being 

wil|y«Thn  e?l  “iA?  hefelf  exPreffed  !t  in  her  lait 
“ o 11  .at.the„bodlf  °f  the  dead  might  be  offenfive 

the  allies  T""!-  °rdered  her  body  to  be  burnt,  and 
ofS  rJep?fit^  an  u,rn’  1,1  the  burying-ground 

of  the  fentimC  S.  i anover"1’<lua,'e;  where  the  remains 
• lentimental  1 omcK  are  alfb  interred. 
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OF  EXERCISE. 


*\/TANY  people  look  upon  the  neceffity  man  is 
TVA  under,  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary  than  food  for 
the  prefervation  of  health  : thofe  whom  poverty  obliges 
to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  mod  healthy, 
but  generally  the  mod  happy  part  of  mankind.  In- 
duftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and 
activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phylic.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in 
infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow 
agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be  the 
mod  healthful  as  well  as  the  mod  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  drong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  redrained  from  exercile,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a drong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain. 
It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercile, 
fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfidence. 
Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as 
is  neceffary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under 
his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they 

fuffer  accordingly.  . ...  . 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  umverfal  lelaxation 
of  the  folidSj  'Vhich  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable 
difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  di- 
eeltion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 
In  this  cafe,  the  worlb  confequences  mull  enlue.  How 
can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  deep  all 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  (hr  abroad 
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in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one 
to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging 
along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or  to 
fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by 
ina&ivity,  dragged  through  the  flreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes ! * 

Glandular  obftrudions,  now'-  fo  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inaftivity.  Thefe  are  the  moll  obftinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is  feldom 
impaired  : but  w'hen  they  fail,  nothing  can  reftore  it. 
Exercife  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
obflruftions  : indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a 
remedy ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would 
feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed 
in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  amongfl  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inadive  are 
very  feldom  free  from  them. 

_ Weak  nerves  are  the  conflant  companions  of  inadi- 
vity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train  of 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  hate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adiveor  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes  ; thefe  are  referved  for  the  fons 
of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured 
of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from  a hate  of  opu- 
lence, to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly 

* It  is  not  neceffity,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
nages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  wholefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
ledan,  lclt  they  fliould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
mould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs 
or  to  throvv  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity 
or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafhion  ! 
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points  out  the  iources  from  whence  nervous  difeafes 
How,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglected.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Exer- 
cife alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  me- 
dicine proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  ex- 
ercife a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whofe  bufmefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  asfedentary  artificers  +,  fliopkeepers,  ftudious 
perfons,  & c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as  regularly 

as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with- 
out any  interruption  to  bufmefs  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  praftice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  time  for  ex- 

* Cheyne. 

f Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  beat-  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufmefs  which  does  not  require  much 
flrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fadl  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
flrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
fhotild  not  fee  Inch  numbers  of  them  proflitute  themfelvcs  for 
bread,  nor  find  fucli  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk-manufa&urer  told 
me,  that  he  found  women  anfvver  better  for  that  buiincfs  than 
men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  apprentices 
as  filk-weavcrs.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by  many 
others 
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ercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  re- 
frefhed  with  deep.  Befides,  the  morning-air  braces  and 
ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  beep, 
accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rile 
by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  adtive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengthened- 
-Cuftom  foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable,  and  nothing* 
contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe  com- 
plaints, which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by 
a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indped  they 
feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body  within  doors 
as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not 
neceflary  to  adhere  fiddly  to  any  particular  kind  of 
exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and 
to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  molt  fuitable  to  the  ftrength 
and  conftitution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give 
action  to  moft  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to 
be  preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging 
rubbing  furniture,  and  fuch  like.  6’ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pradifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would  do 
and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not  under 
the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  adive 
diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to 
pievail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but 
to  confume  time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they 
often  require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs. 

fompynthll(T  that  in?' UC6S  pe°ple  t0  nt  ftill>  unlefs  it  be 
e neceflai7  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  {hooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golff*, 
&c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife  ftrengthen  the 
lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a day 
on  horfeback  ; thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  employ 
the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fliould  never  be 
continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrengthening  the  body  tends 
to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from,  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  molt. hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fiich  laws  were  defigned  foi 
the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  .ma- 
nufacture, is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Certain  it 
is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe  and  ex- 
ercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have  many  good 
effefts.  They  would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  honour 
from  a fewmafterly  fpecimensof  their  ownworkmanfhip, 
as  from  the  character  of  having  ruined  mod  of  then- 
companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Befides,.  men  oi 
leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
might  improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefsto  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice. 
To  fay  a man ‘is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him 


* Golff  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well  calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
infuch  moderation  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue  It  ha. 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  01  any  of  t g 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence.  vicious. 
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vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  pur- 
fuir,  is  condantly  in  qued  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  im- 
preffed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil. 
From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of  the  miferies  of  man- 
kind. Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle. 
Ina&ivity  frudrates  the  very  defign  of  his  cl-eation  -y 
whereas  an  atdive  life  is  the  bed  guardian  of  virtue, 
and  the  greated  prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  love  of  motion,  as  well 
as  the  love  of  food,  fo  obfervable  in  every  living  crea- 
ture from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  are  wifely  defigned 
by  nature  as  the  means  of  its  prefervation.  The  indo- 
lent man  is  therefore  a rebel  to  her  laws,  and  will  cer- 
tainly provoke  her  fevered  punifhment.  In  vain  does 
he  hope  for  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  doth : its  chilling 
influence  poifons  the  fource  of  every  pleafure,  and  not 
only  invites  difeafe,  but  renders  it  almod  incurable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

QLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 

Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhauds  the 
fpirits,  and  occadons  dileafes;  and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved;  but  this  is 
not  eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  deep  than  grown 
perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abdemioufly. 
Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot  be  meafured 
by  time ; as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefhed  by  five  or 
fix  hours  hours  deep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  deep 
as  ihey  pleafe;  km  for  adults,  fix  or  feven  hours  is  cer- 
tain y fulhcient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight. 

G Thofe 
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i hofe  who  lie  in  bed  more  than  eight  hours  may  Hum- 
ber, but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fleep;  fuch  generally 
tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  fink  to 
reft  towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way 
to  make  fleep  found  and  refrelhing  is  to  rife  betimes. 
The  cuftom  of  lying  in  bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not 
only  makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrelhing,  but  relaxes  the 
folids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for  fleep. 
Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitution  than 
night-watching.  It  is  a great  pity  that  a practice  fo 
deftrudive  to  health  fhould  be  fo  much  in  fafhion.  How 
quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the 
moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  beft  conftitu- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  tnofe 
who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night 
into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refrelhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite:  Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee ; next,  to  eat  a light 
fupper;  andftaftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent  fleep, 
as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear  the 
active  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It  is 
the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have  thele  com- 
plaints. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down  fhould 
not  be  refrelhing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy 
chair?  A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in 
alternate  reft  and  motion;  but  they  who  negied  the 
latter  can  never  relifli  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys 
more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perl'ons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft 
at  that  meal,  ate  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights  ; and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreflion  on  their  fto- 
mach  and  fpirits  oceafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 

difturbed  repofe,  the  night-mare,  &c.  Were  the 
t r , fame 
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fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  en- 
joy found  deep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  deep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night ; but  this  does  not  im- 
ply the  necedity  of  a heavy  fupper  : befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  degree  of 
exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  This  greateft  of  human  bledings 
dies  the  wretched  and  vidts  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufdcient  reafon  why  every  man 
fhould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  podible 
when  he  goes  to  red:.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and 
anxious  thought,  have  banifhed  found  deep  fo  long, 
that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  mod:  refrefhing.  Whether  this  be 
the  effett  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay;  but  as  molt 
people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
moft  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore 
part  of  the  night  be  bed:  for  deep  or  not,  furely  the 
fore  part  of  the  day  is  fitted:  both  for  bufinefs  and 
amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who 
did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health.* 

Early  rifing  is  the  natural  confequence  of  going  to 
bed  early ; and  this  habit  implies  fobriety,  good-order, 
and  an  exemption  from  many  fadiionable  follies  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  health.  The  man,  who  accuf- 
toms  himfelf  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  can  feldom 
join  the  revels  of  Bacchus,  or  what  are  improperly 


^Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  life,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age;  nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing 
whofe  plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confifts  with 
obfervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is 

le  only  circumftance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew 
an  exception. 
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called  the  amufements  of  the  gay  world.  His  reft  is  not 
difturbed  by  the  effedts  of  unfeafonable  luxury.  He 
knows,  that  temperance,  moderate  exercife,  compofure 
of  mind,  and  external  tranquillity,  are  the  beft  opiates. 
His  {lumbers  are  found  and  refrefhing.  The  wafte  of 
fpirits  on  the  preceding  day  is  fully"  repaired.  Every 
mufcle,  every  fibre,  every  nerve  has  regained  its  proper 
tone.  He  rifes  with  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  to  breathe 
the  morning  air,  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  In  fliort,  an  attention  to  this  fingle  point  of  go- 
ing to  bed  early,  and  of  rifing  betimes,  will  be  found 
to  fuperfede  a variety  of  other  precepts,  and  may  be 
juftly  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health 
and  long  life. 

Of  Clothing . 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate.  Cuf- 
tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article; 
but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of  things  fo 
far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an  inha- 
bitant of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It 
is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  an  exadt  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  de- 
cree of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ; but  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 

violence  of  ftorms,  &c.  ' 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes ; but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
lkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  fhould  be  increafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  life  proceed  from  a defedt  of  perfpiration  : 
thefe  may,  in  fome  mealure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are 
better  calculated  for  promoting  the  difcharge  from  the 
lkin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewile  to  be  fuited  to  the  feafon 

of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for  fum- 
J mer. 
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mer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  winter.  The 
•greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceffary.  in  making  thefe 
changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long. 
In  this  country,  the  winter  often  lets  in  very  early  with 
great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  weather  even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months.  It 
would  like  wife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all 
at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  \ and  indeed  the  changes 
of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  palled  the  meri- 
dian of  life.* 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes  in  this 
view ; accordingly  their  fafhion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  : a farthingale,  for 
example,  may  be  very  neceffary  in  hot  fouthern  cli- 
mates, but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better  be- 
lieve that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its 
affiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  per- 
nicious. The  mod  deftruftive  of  them  in  this  country 
is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  into  as 
narrow  a compafs  as  poflible,  to  procure,  what  is  fafely 
called,  a fine  lhape  t.  By  this  pra&ice,  the  adtion  of 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and* 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftriitly  true.  Every  perfon 
of  difcernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moll  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  deftruftive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  confidcring  that  our  moll  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  the  fpring. 

f This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch, 
ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the  lhape  of 
their  daughters. 
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the  flomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  functions,  are  obftru&ed. 
Hence  proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits, 
coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  com- 
plaints fo  common  among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  preffure.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pretend 
to  fay  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
many  perfons  lame.  Almofl:  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  troubled  with  corns  : a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or 
never  occafioned  but  by  (trait  (hoes.  Corns  are  not 
only  very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable 
to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote 
caufe  of  other  difeafes.* 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  (hoe  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as 
well  (haped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  ; yet  few  perfons 
in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  ufe 
of  their  toes  ; they  are  generally,  by  narrow  (hoes, 
fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  ano- 
ther in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  inca- 
pable of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than 
the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may  feetn  taller  for  walking  on 
her  tiptoes,  but  (he  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner 
It  (trains  her  joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop, 
and  utterly  deltroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of 
motion  : it  is  entirely  owing  to  (hoes  with  high  heels 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  b>y  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flt-fh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  many 
other  inconveniences  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed  folely  to 
the  ufe  of  fiiort  and  tight  (hoes. 

Though  we  hear  frequently  of  plaflers,  falves,  ointments,  See, 
for  eradicating  corns,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  produce  that 
effect.  The  only  rational  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  foftenthe  corn 
a little  by  immerfion  in  warm  water,  and  then  to  cut  it  carefully, 
and  to  renew  this  operation  every  week,  till  the  fcarf  (kin  is  reduced 
to  its  original  or  natural  thinnefs,  after  which  it  muft  be  preferved 
from  the  irritating  preffure  of  ftrait  fhocs,  which  had  at  iirft  occa- 
fioned the  painful  callofity. 

and 
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and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid 

to  walk  well.  . , , . 

In-  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  mould  be  taken  to 

avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  fiee  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wife  ob(lru£t  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  prevents 
the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  oc- 
cafions  various  difeafes.  1 ight  bandages  about  the  neck, 
as  (locks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous. They  obftruft  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  head-achs,  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  often  occafioned. 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make 
himfelf  a (lave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftatue 
from  morning  till  night,  than  difcompofe  a Angle  hair, 
or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  tfie  people  called  quakers.  1 hey  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuper- 
fluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles, 
and  ribbands,  they  bellow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  affettation  of  drefs,  and  very  often 
covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  (hall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  likewife  to  the  tem- 
perature and  conftitution.  Robuft  perfons  are  able  to 
endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate;  con- 
sequently may  be  lefs  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  nece(Tafy  for  any  perfon 
cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  bed  judge 
for  himfelf  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  necelfary  to  keep 
him  warm.* 

Since 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  nobody  fuffered 
by  cold,  fave  fools  and  beggars  ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
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Since  the  firft  publication  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
very  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  drefs  of 
our  fair  countrywomen,  which  afford  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  their  good  fenfe  and  tafte.  The  fhape  is  no 
longer  diftorted,  nor  is  growth  checked  and  the  vital 
functions  impeded  by  a whalebone  prefs.  Eafy,  fafe, 
and  a graceful  motion  in  a flat-heeled  Ihoe  has  com- 
pletely abolifhed  the  aukwardnefs  and  danger  of  for- 
mer attempts  to  totter  about,  as  it  were,  upon  ftilts. 
In  a word,  a becoming  regard  to  health,  fimplicity 
and  elegance,  feems  now  to  have  more  influence  over 
female  fafliions,  than  abfurdity,  caprice,  or  the  defire 
of  concealing  any  perfonal  deformity. 

I wifh  I could  pay  my  own  fex  the  fame  compliment 
which  the  Ladies  have  fo  well  deferved.  But  an  affec- 
tation of  what  is  called  military  fmartnefs,  feems  to  have 
converted  their  whole  apparel  into  a fyftem  of  bandages. 
The  hat  is  as  tight  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a helmet, 
and  to  defy  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  Its  form  alfo  being 
by  no  means  fuited  to  the  natural  fhape  of  the  head,  it 
muff  be  worn  for  a confiderable  time  with  very  painful 
and  unequal  preffure,  before  it  can  be  made  to  fit  its 
new  block.  The  neck  is  bolftered  up  and  fwathed  with 
the  moft  unnatural  fliffnefs.  Eafy  motion  without,  and 
free  circulation  w'ithin,  are  alike  obftrudted.  Blotches 
and  eruptions  in  the  face,  head-aches,  apoplexies,  and 
fudden  deaths,  may  be  often  traced  to  this  caufe ; and 
if  we  view  its  effects  in  another  light,  we  fhall  not  be 
furprifed  at  any  inconfiftency  in  the  language  or  condudh 
of  perfons  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  fufpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  head  and  the  heart. 


cure  clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  ftri&eft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes,  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  (hoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  underftockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaft.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  1 would  recommend  the  fleecy  hoflery  to  be  worn 
next  the  flcin. 
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The  clofe  preffure  of  the  other  articles  of  drefs  is 
equally  reprehenfible.  Narrow  fleeves  are  a great  check 
upon  the  mufcular  exercife  of  the  arms.  The  waiftcoat, 
in  its  prefent  fafhtonable  form,  may  be  very  properly 
termed  a fir  ait  one;  and,  no  doubt,  is  in  many  in- 
flances  an  indication  of  l'ome  mental  derangement.  The 
wrifts  and  knees,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  are 
braced  with  ligatures,  or  tight,  buttoning  ; and  the  legs, 
which  require  the  utmoft  freedom  of  motion, are  fcrewed 
into  leathern  cafes,  as  if  to  convey  an  idea  that  the 
wearer  is  fometimes  mounted  on  horfeback.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
in  as  tight  a prefs  as  the  head,  when  fhoes  are  to  be 
worn,  the  fhape  of  the  foot  and  the  eafy  expanfion  of 
the  toes  are  never  confulted,  but  fafhion  regulates  the 
form  of  the  fhoe,  fometimes  fquare-toed,  more  fre- 
quently pointed,  and  always  fure  to  produce  cramps 
and  corns,  the  keen,  the  fenfible  announcers  of  every 
change  of  the  weather.  I have  fo  long  employed  fe- 
rious  argument  upon  thefe  fubje&s  in  vain,  that  I am 
now  accuftomed  to  view  them  with  pleafantry ; and 
when  I meet  with  fuch  figures,  difguifed,  and  rendered 
truly  aukward  both  in  their  motions  and  appearance,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  with  Shakespeare,  “ that  fome 
of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well;  they  imitate  humanity  fo  abominably!” 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author* *  obferves,  that  temperance  and. 

exercife  are  the  two  bed  phyficians  in  the  world, 
e might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were  duly  regarded, 
there  would  be  little  occafion  for  any  other.  Temper- 


* Roufleau, 
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ance  may  juflly  be  called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet 
numbers  of  mankind  a£t  as  if  they  thought  difeal'es 
and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and,  by  intem- 
perance and  debauch,  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their 
approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftru&ion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fun&ions ; and  while 
thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; but  what- 
ever difturbs  them  neceflarily  impairs  health.  Intem- 
perance never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  (econo- 
my ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders 
the  different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  numberlefs  dileafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  de- 
ftroy  it.  ” The  beft  things  become  hurtful,  nay  deftruc- 
tive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the 
highefl  degree  of  human  wifdom  confifts  in  regulating 
our  appetites  and  paflions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  chara&er  of 
rational  beings.  The  Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 

difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  author  of  nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies^the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe 
of  thefe  paflions  ; and  moderation  confifts  in  the  proper 
regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  fatisfy- 
ing  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may 
gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  grati- 
fied. Nature  is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows 
no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
debauchee  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 
or  their  conftitution  fails  : then  indeed  they  generally 
fee  their  error  when  too  late. 


It 
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It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to 
diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions  of  man- 
kind. The  moll  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs  : and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ffudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moll  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in 
quell  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudtion.  An  elegant 
writer  * of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet : “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fafhionable  table 
“ fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
“ and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
“ merable  diftempers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
“ difhes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  defir  udlive 
than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
suit of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  belt  conffitution  ! Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  haflening  with  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  refled:  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  which  are  daily  occafioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  fhrink  back 
with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling 
pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ; the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  i'pent  in 
iiot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs  infants, 
pming  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his 

mfatiate  appetites ! 

> * Addifon. 
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Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor  man  who 
labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with 
his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  lan- 
guifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 
Rates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance, 
and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a&  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expence 
of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitution  mult  be 
ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  ; but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  frequently  end  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a ch ionic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  j they  deftroy  the  power 
of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive 
diforders;  they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circula- 
tion and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence  obftruc- 
tions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  of  the 
lungs.  Thele  are  the  common  ways  in  which  diunk- 
ards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when 
brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cuie. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking,  as 
it  is  called,  though  its  effe&s  be  not  fo  violent,  is  not 
Jefs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  conftantly 
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full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digeftions  can 
neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  character  are 
affli&ed  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 
feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affe&ions,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  indigeltion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  thought 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that 
difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  qne  of  the  caufes 
to  which  we  muff  impute  the  increafe  of  confumptions. 
The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt  liquor  drank  by  the 
common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation  ; from  whence 
proceed  obftrudtions,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs. 
There  are  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : 
nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous 
and  almoft  indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces  ; 
yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country, 
that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to  think  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  upon  them.* 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas ! this 
folace  is  fhort-lived  \ and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpirits 
fink  as  much  below  their  ufualtone  as  they  had  before 
been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe 
becomes  neceffary,  and  every  frefh  dofe  makes  way  for 


We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
Ipirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quantity 
° 1 • oreI&“  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity 
w ich  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
gu  an  private  ft  ills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing'  a 
poi  onous  liquor  called  Molajfes.  The  common  people  have  got 
o uHiver  a y into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that  when 

feen  reclins  along  the  ftreet3’ they  fay> 

another, 
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another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  per- 
haps was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo 
deje&ed  as  the  drunkard,  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  molt  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill- 
humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftru&ive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange 
that  creatures,  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a 
fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fliould  take 
pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
a juft  punifhment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confequence 
of  one  atl  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a 
courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius 
is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot.* 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfons.  It 
heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and  obftrufts 
their  growth  ; befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors 
in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that  might 
arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make  a prac^ 
tice  of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,  cannot 
expeft  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  of  life. 


* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to 
excefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  (till  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality . There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
linefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take 
poifon.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of 
fafhion  in  France;  and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the 
politer  part  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  baniflied  from 
every  part  of  this  ifland, 

Drunkennels 
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Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itlelf  a mod  abominable 
vice,  but  it  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is 
hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  check  tbe  firft 
propenfities  to  gluttony  and  intoxication,  or  they  foon 
become  uncontrolable.  With  refpedl  to  eating,  the 
domach  being  often  put  upon  the  full  dretch,  feels 
uneafinefs  from  the  lead  vacuity,  and  acquires  by  de- 
grees a fort  of  unnatural  craving,  the  gratifications  of 
which  are  fure  to  be  attended  with  a dupor,  debility, 
and  difeafe. 

The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  drinking.  After 
frequent  indulgence  in  excefs,  the  fmalled  felf-denial 
caufes  a faintnefs  and  depreffion  of  fpirits,  which 
nothing  can  remove  but  the  favourite  dram  or  pre- 
tended cordial.  Nay  more,  the  repetition  of  the  lad 
night’s  debauch  is  looked  upon  as  the  bed  remedy  for 
the  ficknefs  of  the  enfuing  day.  Mild  diluting  liquors 
are  reje&ed  as  infipid,  and  fome  hot  dimulant  is  re- 
quired for  the  palate  and  domach,  without  confides 
ing,  that  by  fuch  means  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  dimulated  alfo  ; that  the  lungs  are  inflamed  ; 
and  the  whole  fyflem  is  relaxed  and  enfeebled. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

rJ''HE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits  of 
. . p°  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing, 
it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  dean. 
I he  continual  difchargefrom  our  bodies  by  perfpiration, 
rendeis  riequent  change  of  apparel  neceflary.  Changing 

apparel 
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apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  fkin, 
fo  neceffary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  by  prefpiration  is  either  retained 
in  the  body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it 
mull  occafion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  ikin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs  #.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infec- 
tion, or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome 
food,  &c. ; but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  mult  we  im- 
pute the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infefl  the 
human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Ihefe  may  always  be 
banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  ihefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes,  who 
breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear 
dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched, 
which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftruction 
of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  considered  as  an 
obi  eft  of  public  attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I be 
clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour 
affeCts  my  health  as  well  as  his.  . If  dirty  people  can- 
not be  removed  as  a common  nuifance,  they  ought  at 
leaft  to  be  avoided  as  infectious.  All  who  regard 
their  health  fliould  keep  at  a diftance  even  from  their 
habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lected, cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmofl:  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  commu- 
nicated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 


* Mr.  Pott,  in  his  furgical  obfevvations,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fwecper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  alinott  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to 
riegleft  of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice  r am  convinced, 
that  if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  ieat  of  this  cruel  dileate 
were  kept  clean  by  frequent  wafliing,  it  would  never  happen. 
The  climbing-boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  molt 
miferable  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; yet,  for  cleaning 
chimneys,  no  fuch  perfons  are  neceffary. 
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tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this 
reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  fhould 
be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing  is 
more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements  of 
the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better  than 
dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  allies,  dung, 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes,  or 
killing-fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  very  centre 
of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c. 
with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome.  How 
eafily  might  this  be  prevented  by  adtive  magiftrates, 
who  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper 
laws  relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  them  ? 

We  are  forry  to  fay  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  underftood 
by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in  Britain  ; 
though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to 
recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
clean  town  ; nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with  a 
more  difrefpedfful  idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppofite. 
Whatever  pretenfions  people  may  make  to  learning 
politenels,  or  civilization,  we  will  venture  to  affirm! 
that  while  they  negledt  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate 
of  barbarity.* 

d he  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  cleanli- 
nefs m a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 


an  J}ome  tlie  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefB 

J c unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays  <th c Clnnr*  nr 
ommon  ewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 

improved  them  tha^on' ft,’  rAgr'Ppa’  and  others  who  made  and 
quefts.  * an  °n  thofe  who  Achieved  the  greateft  con- 

dirSn^to  pf/nv  hf.°e8  ^ ^peror  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 

fewer  fofthl  t concerninS  the  making  of  Lol 
the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered  city  ! 

fituation 
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fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
effe&s  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a farm-houfe 
without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the 
cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under  the  fame  roof. 
Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft  to 
change  of  apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  &c.  clean. 
This  is  merely  the  effedl  of  indolence  and  a dirty  dif- 
pofition. Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagreeable 
to  them,  but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it  falutary  to 
wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  Ihould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done,  by  giving  a fmall  pre- 
mium to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned:  and  bell 
article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  &c. 
and  by  punifhing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty. 
The  fame  method  Ihould  be  taken  with  butchers, 
bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  neceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  Itri&elt  regard  Ihould  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs. By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infe&ious  difeafes 
are  often  fpread  amongll  a whole  army ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  Jews, 
during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received 
particular  inftruftions  with  relpe£t  to  cleanlinefs*.  The 
rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the 
like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  de- 
livered to  that  people  has  a manifdt  tendency  to  pro- 
mote cleanlinefs.  Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  their 
dirty  difpofition,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan  as  well  as  the  Jewifli  religion  enjoins 

# Thou  /halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
(halt  go  forth  abroad ; and  thou  (halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  (hall  be  when  thou  (halt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
(halt  dig  therewith,  a (hali  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  i 
cometh  from  thee,  &c. ' Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  12,13. 

various ' 
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various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity ; but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
walhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend 
more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to 
many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example,  after 
vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touching 
any  thing  that  might  convey  infe&ion,  to  walh  before 
he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would 
run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  himfelf, 
or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  {kin,  but  likewife  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
does  one  feel  on  being  fliaved,  wafhed,  and  fhifted ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  negle&ed 
longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though  lefs 
neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very  agree- 
able piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt  with 
which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot  fail 
to  obfiruft  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs 
would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people 
careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through 
the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience  the  ill  effects 
which  often  proceed  from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diitempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  I he  belt  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When 
infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  moft 
likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading  : it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or 
being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  dothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be 
carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with  brimftone.  In- 
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fedlion  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty  clothes,  and 
afterwards  break  out  in.  the  mod  terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
collected  together,  as  gaols,  hofpitals,  &c.  cleanlinefs 
ought  to  be  moll  religioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell 
in  fuch  places  is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  Tick.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary  where 
cleanlinefs  is  negledted,  a perfon  in  perfect  health  has 
a greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  negledt, 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they  think  it 
almod  criminal  to  differ  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 
near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  and  would  rather 
allow  hint  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than  change 
the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceffary 
for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick. 
Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; mofl 
of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is 
neglected,  the  flighted  disorders  are  often  changed  into 
the  mofl  malignant.  The  fame  miflaken  care  which 
prompted  people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiflion  of  frefh 
air  to  the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
them  dirty.  Both  thefe  deflrudlive  prejudices  will, 
we  hope,  be  foun  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
fhould  not  pra&ife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts  our 
regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains  edeem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  higheft  as 
well  as  the  lowed  dation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed 
with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance 
to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  every  where ; but  in  populous 
cities  it  fhould  be  almod  revered.* 

I have 

# As  it  is  impoffible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
qnantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
flirates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
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I have  often  heard  with  concern  the  poor  complain 
of  the  want  of  many  things  beyond  their  reach,  while 
they  difregarded  other  obje&s  of  the  firft  importance 
which  were  in  their  own  power  : namely,  pure,  open 
air,  and  the  comforts  of  cleanlinefs.  I do  not  know 
whether  a late  author  had  this  object  in  view,  when  he 
called  the  lower  orders  “ the  fwinilh  multitude  but 
though  I Ihould  be  forry  to  apply  to  them  fo  reproach- 
ful an  epithet,  I muft  fay  that  uncleanlinefs  has  been 
very  properly  denominated  “ the  word  affli&ion  of 
s<  indolence  and  poverty.”  There  is  no  excufe  for 
dirt.  Every  body  may  be  clean,  even  in  rags,  or  in 
the  meanefl  abode  ; and  the  poor  would  find  fuch 
decency  not  only  the  beft  prefervative  of  health,  but 
the  ftrongeft  recommendation  to  employment  and  to 
pity.  Can  any  favourable  opinion  be  entertained  of 
the  induftry  or  a&ivity  of  a lloven  or  a flattern  ; and 
will  not  the  dread  of  infe&ion  often  drive  charity 
herfelf  from  the  {linking  hut,  and  from  the  noxious 
atmofphere  of  a filthy  object  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

A/TANY  difeafes  are  infectious.  Every  perfon  ought 
therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  the  difeafed.  The  common  practice 


Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafijy  fupplied 
with  water  ; and  tliofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe 
of  it  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be 
ieverdy  pumfhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can 
be  had,  ought  to  be  wafhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effeaual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapcft. 

Some  of  the  molt  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  m my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs 
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of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many 
ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difcourage 
any  aft  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards 
thofe  in  diftrels  ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as 
endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours’  lives,  by  a 
miftaken  friendfhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  Tick,  efpecially  in  the  country,  are 
generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle 
vifitors.  It  is  cuflomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  fervants 
and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  Tick  by  turns,  and 
even  to.  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  indeed  fhould  luch  always  efcarpe.  Experience 
teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduft.  People  often 
catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to 
others,  till  at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  great 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance.  This  may 
fometimes  be  the  cafe ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above-mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effeftually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such 
vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con- 
nexions, but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the 
houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their 
private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances,  diflurb  the 
imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits. 
Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of  flrange  faces, 
and  every  thing  that  diflurbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  praftice  in  country-places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies,  is  another 
way  of  fpreading  infeftion.  The  infeftion  does  not 
always  die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes 
into  contaft  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives  the 
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contagion,  and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c. 
will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
fectious diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  jinburied  ; and 
people  fhould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diftance 
from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreadmg  or  in- 
fectious difeafes,  if  thole  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper 
diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflator,  among 
many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  preferving  health,  has 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing  in- 
fection, or  defilement,  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a dif- 
eafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  the  difeafed 
were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was 
deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If 
a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was 
appointed  to  walh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for 
fome  time  at  a diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by  clothes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has 
betn  worn  by  a perfon  who  died  of  an  infectious  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  has  been  well  walhed  and  fumigated, asinfection 
may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effeCts.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  that  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  either  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  infeClious  maladies. 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague  ; 
but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded.* 

InfeClion 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafe,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confcquences.  This  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  conliderable  fea-port, 
to  infpeft  the  (hip’s  company,  paflengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infe&ious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  (hip  to  perform  a (hort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick 
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. is  often  l’pread  through  cities,  by  jails,  hof- 

pitals,  &c.  Thefe  arfc  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns;  and  when  infectious  difeafes 
break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  elcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection 
through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infection,  and  mult  be  pernicious  to 
health.  The  belt  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  choofe  an  open  fixa- 
tion ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded  ftreqts ; to  keep 
their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infe&ious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often  fave 
a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  infeCted  by 
one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  ffiould  aban- 
don their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  againft.  being  too  much  in  com- 
pany with  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  difeafes  of  an 
infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafes,  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  ffiould  Huff  their  nofes  with 
tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong-fmelling  herb,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  keep  the 
patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies 
with  vinegar  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit 
a ft  ream  of  frelh  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of 
his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 


to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly 
eleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  afliore. 
A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infectious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffufed  all  over 
the  country. 
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go  into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  wafhed  their  hands ; otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be 
infedious,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 
along  with  them.* 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate  per- 
fons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedion  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  moft  dif- 
eafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedious,  no  one  fhould  con- 
tinue long  with  the  lick,  except  the  neceflary  attendants. 

I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe 
whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  Tick, 
from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceflary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infedion  ; as  the 
promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; removing  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infedion 
maybe  generated, at  a proper  diftance from  great  townsf; 
widening  the  flreets ; pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and 
talcing  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals, 
or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open 
fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infedion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent 
the  poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infedtion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  carelelfnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affedt  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time. 
If  the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infedtious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  dodtor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infedtion;  and  if  he  goes  diredtly  to  vifit 
another  patient  without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with 
him  ? Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves, 
by  this  pradtice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fuffer  for  their 
want  of  care. 

f The  ancients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unnecefiary  for  Tick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  matters* 
houfes.  Matters  had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants 
taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
having  an  infectious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous 
family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infection 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advan- 
tage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inftead 
of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means  of  dif- 
fufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
towns ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 
in  fmall  apartments ; when  there  is  a conftant  commu- 
nication kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients  ; 
and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  negleCted,  they 
become  nefts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifk  of  receiving  infec- 
tion himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This,  however,  isnot  the  faultof  the  hofpitals, but  of  thofe 
who  have  the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  be 
wiflied,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon 
a more  refpeCtable  footing,  as  that  would  induce  people 
to  go  into  them  with  lefs  reluCtance.  This  is  the  more 
to  bedefired,becaufemoftof  the  putrid  fevers  and  other 
infeClious  diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  pro- 
per attention  paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  dif- 
orders, and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital, 
we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  alrnoft  as 
infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

In  a converfation  with  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle, 
for  whom  I had  a great  regard,  he  exprefied  fome 
apprehenfionthatthe  contentsof  thischapter  might  deter 
people  from  attending  their  friends  and  relations  in  fevers. 
I told  Sir  John,  that  was  the  very  evil  1 meant  to  cure, 
having  always  found  the  country-people  too  apt  to  vifit 
their  friends  and  neighbours  in  fevers,  even  fo  as  to 
crowd  the  houfe,  and  incommode  the  fick.  Nor  could 
I impute  this  to  humanity,  but  to  an  inquifitive  difpofi- 
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iition  to  learn  what  was  likely  to  be  the  patient’s  fate, 
and  to  a Ik  improper  quedions  of  thofe  about  him,  or  of 
the  doftor  himfelf,  were  he  weak  enough  to  anfwer 
them.  In  this  cafe,  his  anfwer  would  be  fare  to  come 
back  to  the  patient,  and,  if  unfavourable,  greatly  mag- 
nified ; fo  ftrong  is  the  inclination  which  fome  men  feel, 
to  fpread  terror,  even  at  the  rifk  of  another’s  life. 

Sir  John,  not  having  praftifed  in  the  country,  was 
not  immediately  ftruck  with  the  force  of  my  reafoning, 
till  I told  him  what  had  happened  to  a family  of  his  own 
name  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  nearly  all 
periflied  in  a fever.  The  family  confided  of  a father  and 
mother,  with  nine  or  ten  children,  mod  of  them  grown 
up,  and  in  place.  The  mother  was  feized  with  a fever 
of  the  putrid  kind,  and  the  children  came  in  turns  to 
nurfe  her.  They  all  caught  the  fever  : fome  died  ; and 
others  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives.  The  evil  did 
not  end  there.  They  carried  the  fever  into  the  families 
where  they  lived,  and  fpread  the  infection  far  and  wide. 
This  I have  often  known  to  happen  in  the  country,  and 
would  advife  maders  and  midrefles  never  to  differ  their 
fervants  to  aft  as  nurfes  or  attendants  on  the  Tick,  even 
though  the  latter  fhould  be  their  neared  relations. 
They  had  much  better  hire  nurfes,  than  allow  their 
fervants  to  aft  in  that  dangerous  capacity. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

HPHE  pafiions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  affefts  the  body, 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  diffi- 
dent for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  edablifhed  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts ; and 
that  whatever  injures  the  one,  diforders  the  other. 
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Of  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It 
often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  ; and 
fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by 
a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife  them  to  guard 
againft  the  excefs  of  this  paffion  with  the  utmofl  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  refentment 
in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and 
occafions  the  molt  obflinate  chronical  difor-ders,  which 
gradually  wafte  the  conftitution.  Nothing  fflews  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries ; it 
promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to 
our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fflould  avoid  violent  gufts  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a conftant 
tranquillity  of  mind. 


Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to 
be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life ; but  too 
great  a defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lofing 
it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depreffing  the  fpirits,  not 
only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe  dif- 
eafes fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efte&s.  Epileptic 
fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often  occafioned 
by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pra&ice,  fo  common 
among  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 
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have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered 
miferable  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  it  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  the  human  paffions.  The  mind  may  eafily 
be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  ad 
with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  moft  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  impreffed  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolifh  predidion.  ft  his,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in 
that  fituation,  are  impreffed  with  the  notion  of  their 
death,  a long  time  before  it  happens  ; and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  this  impreffion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful,  k ew  women  die  in  labour, 
though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it;  which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding  her- 
felf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends  fhe 
is  in  danger ; but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftrud  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery 
depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their 
own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger, 
did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed 
by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance 
who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe 
becomes  epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goftips  who 
are  continually  buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  alarm  a 
pregnant  or  child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateft 
care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the 
old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft  parts  of 
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Britain,  of  tolling  the  parilh-bell  for  every  perfon  who 
dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  are  very 
inquifitive ; and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls 
for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves, 
what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt 
to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found 
a very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women 
only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effect  of  a funeral 
peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a-day  in  his  ears  ? No 
doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft  that  others  died  of 
the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre- 
henfion  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his 
fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can 
boaft  will  have  to  raife  them.  The  only  town  which 
has  abolifhed  this  cuftom  is  Bath. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolifhed, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs 
to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends, 
but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies.  All 
who  wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons 
at  the  greatefl  diftance  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt, 
introduced  this  practice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite  of 
common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have  known 
a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pro- 
nounced more  fentences  than  all  His  Majefty’s  judges. 
Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal ! it  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  doctor  does 
not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the 
worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doc- 
tor fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers,  of  thofe  about 
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him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  doCtor  gives  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from 
the  patient.  The  very  embarraffment  which  the  friends 
and  attendants  Ihew  in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is 
generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate ; and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially 
if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  feidom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion. 

A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend 
rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Tick,  is  furely  the 
moil  proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  pa- 
tient nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy 
the  credit  of  phyfic,  than  thofe  bold  prognofticators, 
who,  by-the-bye,  are  generally  the  moft  ignorant  of  the 
faculty.  The  miflakes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way 
are  fo  many  (landing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  fome  of  his  near  connections  j though  even  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution  : but 
it  never  can  be  necelfary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  fflould  know,  immediately  after  the 
doftor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his 
patient’s  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent  curiofity 
leads  them  to  queflion  the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an 
evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good 
by  a mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medi- 
cine, and  fhould  never  neglect  to  adminifter  that  great- 
eft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 
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Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftructive  of  all  the  paffions.  Its 
effe&s  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the 
mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being 
of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  lad  long  ; but  grief 
often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  and  wades  the  conditution.  This 
paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally 
be  conquered  at  the  beginning  ; but  when  it  has 
gained  drength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life  ; but  it 
Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  in  grief,  and 
when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obflinately  refufe  all 
confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan- 
choly, finks  under  the  load.  Such  conduct  is  not  only 
dedru&ive  to  health,  but  inconfident  with  reafon, 
religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as  change 
of  podure.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
je<d,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  fun&ions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digedion  and  dedroys  the  appetite ; by  which 
means  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
bowels  inflated  uith  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  freffi  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an 
excellent  conditution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  mil- 
fortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  exceffive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  of  a dejected 
mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
old  age,  mud  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power  \ yet  our 
temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  aftions,  depend  greatly 
upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either  aflociate  with  cheerful 
or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements 
and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  dill  and  brood  over  our  cala- 
mities as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things, 
are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind 
generally  takes  its  call. 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  attention 
from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  objedt.  Nature 
abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down 
by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  objects.  This 
at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in 
diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objedts. 
Examine  them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins 
to  recoil,  ffiift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable 
ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjedts 
as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  moft  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot  be 
healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can  the  mind. 
Indolence  nouriffies  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abftradting  our- 
felves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes 
happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual 
attention,  to  difcharge  with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheer- 
ful and  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  benegledted. 
Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  agreeable  objects,  help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which 
misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They  make  time  feem  lefs 
tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effects. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themfelves  to  drinking.  1 his  is  making  the  cure  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  character,  and  conftitution. 


Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongefl  of  all  the  paffions.  At 
lealt  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubiedt  to  the 
control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
he  relt.  hear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  paffions,  axe 
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neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  but  love 
is  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  itfelf:  it 
was  therefore  proper  that  this  paflion  fliould  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paflion,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid 
in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with  this  paflion,  to 
confider  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
the  objedl  of  his  wiflies.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of  increaflng  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved  object; 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  buflnefs  or  ftudy;  to  take 
every  kind  of  amufement;  and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  objedt  which  may  engage  his 
afFedtions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo  apt  to 
tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 
men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere  vanity, 
or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence  with  the  fair. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatefl:  piece  of  cruelty  which  any 
one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifh  for,  we 
eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often 
betrayed  into  a fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difcover  that  the  pretended  lover 
was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jelling  with  this  paflion. 
When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no 
other  cure  but  the  pofleflion  of  its  objedt,  which  in  this 
cafe  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to  be  obtained.* 

# The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents;  while  their  children  often 
fuffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  1 he 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of 
their  condudt,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  charadter,  or  a 
diftradted  mind,  has  fliewn  them  their  miftake. 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as 
if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mortifications, 
or  denying  themfelves  the  finalleft  indulgence,  even  in 
the  molt  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepen 
melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the 
faireft  profpedts  vanifh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal 
appearance,  and  thofe  very  objects  which  ought  to  give 
delight,  afford  nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes 
a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perluaded  that  no 
evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  ena  to  his 
miferable  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far  per- 
verted, as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils  which 
it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  True  Religion  to  raife  and  fupport  the  mind 
of  its  votaries  under  every  affliction  that  can  befal  them. 

It  teaches  men  that  even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are 
preparatory  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next';  and  that  all 
who  perfift  in  a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive 
at  complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjects.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  inlpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  acts  of  wickedness,  but  can  never  infpire 
them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart, 
in.  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude;  the  beft  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paflion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  engaged 
in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 

I have  often  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  when 
he  faw  any  literary  friend  finking  under  the  preffure  of 
melancholy,  or  fome  other  corroding  paffion,  always 
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gave  this  advice  in  a few  emphatical  words,  6C  write  a 
book;  which  he  believed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 
I alfo  knew  the  author  of  a very  beautiful  elegy  cured 
of  his  grief  for  a wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  by 
fludying  how  to  exprefs  the  greatnefs  of  his  lofs,  and 
the  pungency  of  his  forrows  in  the  mod  plaintive  and 
afredting  drains.  Indeed,  the  earned  direction  of  our 
thoughts  to  fome  important  objedt  is,  as  1 before  hinted, 
the  furefl  method  of  fubduing  paffions  which  may  flub- 
bornly  refill  the  controul  of  reafon. 


principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are 
iuofe  by  Jlool,  urine , and  infenfibie  perfpiration. 
None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obflrudled  without  impairing 
the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  only  occafions  a 
plethora , or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  but  acquires 
qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrefcence,  &c. 


Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
body  regular.  When  the fences  he  too  long  in  the  bowels, 
they  vitiate  the  humours  ; and  when  they  are  too  foon 
difeharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhed.  A 
medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired.  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  fleep,  and  exercife. 
Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpedl  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  expedt 
either  that  their  digeflion  will  be  good,  or  their  dis- 
charges regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  never 
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fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effect.  The  former  indeed  generally 
occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftivenefs  ; but 
both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exadt  number 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confiftent  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  con- 
ftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under  a 
different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  however 
generally  allowed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fufficient  for 
an  adult,  and  that  more  or  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 

I have  known  perfons  in  perfect  health  who  did  not 
go  to  ftool  above  once  a- week  *.  Such  a degree  of 
coftivenefs  however  is  not  fafe ; though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fqme  time  enjoy  toler- 
able health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only 
the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools, 
but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpi- 
ration,  leffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit  nature , 
by  going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning  whether  one  has 
a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired, 
which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as 
neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with 
coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to  remove  it  by 
diet  than  drugs.  They  ffiould  likewife  go  thinly 
clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent  or  of 
an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  regimen  neceflary 

Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  ftool 
above  once  a month. 
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in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cojlivenefs , 
where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an 
aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  finefl 
flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  See.  Their 
drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftru&ed  perfpiration,  perfons  affe&ed  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin, 
and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration. Further  dire&ions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Loofenefs. 

Of  Urine. 

/ So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
either  *.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this,  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affefted,  and  confequentlv  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  pafiions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of 
the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  aftonifhed  at  the 
impudence  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  dif- 
cafes,  and  preferibe  to  patients,  from  the  bare  infpeftion  of  their 
urine.  Thefe  impoftures,  however,  are  very  common  all  over 
Britain,  and,  by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many 
of  them  amafs  confiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  preju- 
dices which  prevail  in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doftors 
is  the  ftrongeft.  The  common  people  have  ftill  an  unlimited  faith 
in  their  Ikill,  although  it  has  been  demonllrated  that  no  one  of 
them  is  able  to  diftinguiflt  the  urine  of  a horl'e,  or  any  other 
animal,  from  that  of  a man. 
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fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafurmg 
both  he  would  find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the 
degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter  this  proportion, 
and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of  aliment  would 
afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine.  1 hough  tor 
thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for 
judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine  which  ought 
to  be  difcharged , yet  a perfon  of  common  fenfe  will 
feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

“ As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruft  it,  fliould 
be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and  difcharge 
of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating- 
quality,  liquors  which  are  aflringent  and  heating,  as 
red  port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon 
to  fufpect  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or 
who  have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only 
to  avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has 
a tendency  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  off  firlt,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are 
much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a 
more  a&ive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  diforders, 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  over- dift ended,  it  often  lofes 
its  power  of  a&ion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  poftponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue, 
but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  rifk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 

' 1 4 But 
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But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  fmall 
a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities,  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exceffive  ufe 
of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimulates  the  kid- 
neys, dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  I his  diforder  very  foon 
weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a confumption.  It  is 
difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrengthen- 
ing  diet  and  aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recom- 
mended under  the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceffive  dif- 
charge  of  urine. 


Of  the  Perfpiration. 

Insensible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body.  It 
is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on ; but  when  it  is 
obftructed,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered.  This 
difcharge,  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  any 
of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to.  Hence 
it  is  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues,  &c.  often 
proceed  from  obftructed  perfpiration,  before  we  are 
aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  impute 
their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had 
caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negledted. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  difference  in  different 
feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  See.  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  caufes  which  moft  commonly  obftruct 
it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided, 
or  have  their  influence  counteracted  by  timely  care. 
The  want  of  a due  attention  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain 
annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmosphere. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftruCted  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  T here  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the 

1 2 degrees 
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degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almofl  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That 
fuch  changes  muft  affeft  the  date  of  the  perfpiration 
is  obvious  to  every  one.* 

The  belt  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againd  the 
changes  of  the  weather  is.,  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thole  who  keep  mod  within  doors,  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themlelves 
fo -delicate,  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  the 
atmolphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppredions 
of  the  bread,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living 
barometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 


Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obdrucl  the 
perfpiration,  but  their  moidure,  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mod  robud  conditution  is  not  proof  again d the 
danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ; they  daily  occafion 
fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  irnpoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leffened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  ; when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they 
often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes 
wet,  and  frequently  deep  even  whole  nights  in  this 
condition.  The  frequent  indances  which  we  have  of 
the  fatal  effe&s  of  this  conduct,  ought  certainly  to 
deter  all  from  being  guilty  of  it. 


* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writing 
theie  notes.  This  morning,  Aug.  14,  1783,  the  thermometer 
in  the  hade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days 

i°0C*  ‘,lt  a^ovc  e>ghty.  No  one  who  reflects  on  fuch  great 
and  iudden  changes  in  the  atmofpherc,  will  be  furprifed  to  find 
co  s,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  affedtions  of  the  break  and 
bowels,  lo  common  in  this  country. 


Wet 
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Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this 
lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought  as  far  as  poflible  to  be 
avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be 
peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpett. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftru&ed  by  night  air ; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews 
which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day,  make  the 
night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  cool. 
Hence  in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more 
hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad 
in  a cool  evening  ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided 
by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  effects  of  evening 
dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almod  imperceptible  ; 
but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : we  would 
therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are 
much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When 
the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous 
in  proportion.  By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marfhy 
countries,  where  the  exhalations  and  dews  are  copious, 
labourers  are  often  feized  with  intermitting  fevers, 
quinfeys,  and  other  dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  ufed, 
(landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or 
from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on  the  bed. 
Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel 
is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at 
an  inn,  he  may,  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored ; 

but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp 

bed, 
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bed  it  will  be  more  obftru&ed,  and  the  worft  confe- 
quences  will  enfue.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which 
ie  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  in- 
fected with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robult,  is 

proof  againft  the  danger  arifmg  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not*  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that  beds 
which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year, 
fhould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  were  they  careful 
never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed, 
they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confequences  fiom  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perfon 
when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece  of  com- 
plaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  confe- 
quences from  this  quarter  might  eaftly  be  prevented  in 
private  families,  by  caufmg  their  fervants  to  fleep  in  the 
fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers  when  they 
come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed  almoft  every 
night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary  than  to  keep  the  rooms 
wellfeafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom,  faid  to  be  practifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  flieets,  and  prefling  them,  in  order  to 
fave  walking,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds, 
ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft 
feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fhot.  Indeed  no  linen, 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  wafhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire  j 
nor  is  this  operation  lefs  neceflary  for  linen  wafhed  in 
fummer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  of- 
ten exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
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inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumltance  of  much  more 
importance.* 


Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
quences ; for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  Ihould  be 
careful  to  choofe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which  hands 
on  a damp  marlhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  tho- 
roughly dry.  All  houies,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is 
exceedingly  dry, fhould  have  the  fitft  floor  a little  raifed. 
Servants  and  others, . who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars 
and  funk  ftories,  feldom  continue  long  in  health  : maf- 
ters  ought  furely  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health  of 
their  fervants,  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to 
avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives 
by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the  mafons, 
plaiflerers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : fuch  houfes  are  not 
only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  likewife  from 
the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  be.  The  afthmas,  confump- 
tions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to 
people  who  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufficient  proofs 
of  their  being  unwholefome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable 
piece  of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  pernicious  cuftom  of 
walhing  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
them.  Molt  people  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very 
Ihort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  walked  ; 
the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation, 
and  even  the  robufl:  are  not  always  proof  againft  its 
influence.! 

Sudden 

* If  a perfon  fufpeft  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  Ample  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all, 
or  molt  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
pra&ifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conftitution,  without  care,  is  proof  againft  their 
baneful  influence. 

-{-  People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  wafhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it  ; but  they 

mull 
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Sudden  Traiifitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftru&ed  by  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  feldom 
caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated. 
Heat  rarities  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
increafes  the  perfpiration  ; but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  confequenc'es  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed 
iinpoffible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome 
occafions ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  them- 
felves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they 
leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields. 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers 
and  other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  conduct 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard  to  bear, 
and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently 
gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do  what  our 
judgment  difapproves.  Every  peafant,  however, 
knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to  drink  his  belly-full 
of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife,  and  be  imme- 
diately put  into  the  liable,  or  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft, 
that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  care 
to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive 
to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwallow- 
ing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford 
variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeated, 
will  have  the  fame  effeCt.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench 
thirft  more  effectually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 


muft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  lire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  adlive. 

a perfon 
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a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  thing  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh, 
when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought 
to  continue  his  exercife  at  leaf!  till  what  he  drank  be 
thoroughly  warmed  upon  his  ltomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effeCts 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate  death. 
Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm 
to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effeCI  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  notwithflanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till 
the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into 
the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
and  inflammations  of  the  bread; , are  the  ufual  effects  of 
this  conduct ; yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people,  after  they  have  drunk  warm  liquors  for  feveral 
hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  colded 
night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  dreets.* 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mod 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  without 
doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is  di- 
rected againll  one  particular  part  of  the  body.  Inflamma- 
tory fevers,  quinfeys,  and  confumptions  have  often  been 
occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed  near  an 
open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open  windows  lefs 
to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even  in 
the  hotted  feafon,  unlefs  the  window  is  at  a didance.  I 

* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fnch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of 
tobacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor.  See.  nnift  not  only  render 
it  hurtful  to  continue  in  fucli  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  ol 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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have  known  mechanics  frequently  contradt  fatal  difeafes, 
by  working  ftripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would 
advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pradtice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  : fuch  perfons  may 
be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes ; they  can  hardly 
(fir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fufficient ; but  no  houfe 
that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome  ; heat  deftroys  the 
fpring  and  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for 
expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges, 
glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  theinfelves, 
when  hot,  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madnefs 
itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effedt  of  this  conduct. 
Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of  a madman  to 
deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every  one 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all  fudden 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in 
as  uniform  a temperature  as  pofiible  ; or  where  that 
cannot  be  done,  to  take  care,  when  heated,  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  Uriel;  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
very  firfb  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftradt  of  the  juflly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  blefled  with  good 
“ health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules 
“ either  with  refpedt  to  regimen  or  medicine.  Fie 
“ ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of  living  ; 
<c  to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes  in  the  country 
“ to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  fre- 
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1,4  quently  to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no 
“ kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes 
to  eat  more  and  fometimes  lefs  ; fometimes  to  make 
“ one  at  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear 
“ it ; to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and 
tc  always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digefl  it.  He 
“ ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcru- 
<c  puloufly  to  avoid  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex : 
4‘  pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render 
<c  the  body  alert  and  adtive  ; but  when  too  frequently 
44  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  fhould  be  careful 
44  in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by  exceffes  of  any 
44  kind,  thatr  vigour  of  conftitution  which  fhould  fup- 
44  port  him  under  ficknefs.” 

This  plain,  yet  elegant  and  judicious  fummary  of  the 
moff  ufeful  maxims  of  health  confirms  the  juftnefs  of 
my  former  remark,  that  enlightened  Medicine  breathes 
the  true  fpirit  of  liberal  indulgence,  laying  down  no 
rules  but  fuch  as  a man  of  fenfe  would  cheerfully 
follow,  and  forbidding  nothing  but  what  is  incom- 
patible with  real  happinefs.  Here  the  votaries  of 
fafhion  and  folly  may  learn  to  correct  their  own 
miftaken  ideas  of  enjoyment ; the  epicure  may  acquire 
a relifli  for  rational  gratification  ; and  the  man  of  plea- 
fure  may  be  taught  the  economy  of  love. 
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OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF 
DISEASES. 

r I ''HE  cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon 
fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  experience  and  observation.  By  attending 
the  fick,and  carefully  obferving  the  various  occurrences 
in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired, 
both  in  diftinguilhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  Tick,  often  forefee  the 
patient’s  fate  fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to 
phyfic.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  inflnuate  that 
a medical  education  is  of  no  ufe : it  is  doubtlefs  of 
the  greatell  importance,  but  it  never  can  fupply  the 
place  of  obfe^-ation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage  of 
fymptoms,  and  muff  be  diftinguiffied  by  thofe  which  are 
moft  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead,  therefore,  of 
giving  a clafllcal  arrangement  of  difeafes,  according  to 
the  fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a per- 
formance of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate 
defcription  of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and, 
where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refetnblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that 
circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the 
peculiar,  or  charadteriftic  fymptoms  by  which  it  may  be 
diftinguiflied.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe,  the  inveltiga- 
tion  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter 
than  molt  people  would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 
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A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  conllitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewife 
greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and  treatment  of 
difeafes. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old 
age,  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft  in- 
fenfible,  and  many  of  the  veffels  imperviable.  Thefe  and 
other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and 
aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  muff  require  a 
different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflift  the  other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous  fyflem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations;  and  all  ftimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceffary  to  treat 
thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon, 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moflly  within 
doors,  muff  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robufl, 
and  one  who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  and  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mind.  When  that  is  affedled,  the  beft 
medicine  is  to  foothe  the  paflions,  to  divert  the  mind 
from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as 

eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diet,  &e.  Such  as  live  in  low  mat  fhy  fituations  are  fub- 
ie<51:  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure 
air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more 
happy  ruftics  are  entire  ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed 
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o-rofsly,  and  indulge  in  drong  liquors,  are  liable  to 
difeafes  which  do  not  affed  the  temperate  and  abde- 
mious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  occu- 
pations and  fituations  in  life  diipofe  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  enquire  into  the 
patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This  will  not 
only  afiid  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife 
dired  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very 
imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentai^ 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to 
labour  under  the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  fhort  duration;  whether  it  proceeds  from 
any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of 
life,  &c.  The  date  of  the  patient’s  body, and  of  the  other 
evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  like- 
wife whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  vital  and 
animal  fundions,  as  breathing,  digeftion,  &c. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  to  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable,  and  what  medi- 
cines were  mod  beneficial  to  him;  if  he  has  a flrong 
averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know  no 
better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which,  goes  by  the 
name  of  a medicine  poffeffes  fome  wonderful  power  or 
fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows  enough 
of  drugs,  that  he  mud  do  well.  This  midake  has  many 
ill  confequences ; it  makes  people  trud  to  drugs,  and 
negled  their  own  endeavours;  befides,  it  difcourages 
all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot 
be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and 
when  adminidered  with  prudence,  may  do  much  good ; 
but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  elfe, 
or  adminidered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldom  the 
cafe,  they  inud  do  mifchief.  We  would  therefore  wifii 
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to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of 
fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted 
with,  dhe  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever 
doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg,  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as 
when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even  abftinence  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been 
occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifies, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only 
proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewife  the 
bell  medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  mull  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered  by  nourifhing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  affliCled 
with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  generally  find  more  benefit  from 
the  ufe  of  folid  food,  and  generous  liquors,  than  from 
all  the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can 
be  adminiftered  to  them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  molt  obftinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and 
the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  di- 
geft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimilate  the 
juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  will 
not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure  the 
difeaf*  after  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 
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Nor  is  the  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  importance 
than  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has  long 
induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  Tick  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mifchief. 
Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  difeafes,  the  pa- 
tient will  receive  more  benefit  from  having  the  frefh  air 
prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered 
as  a medicine  : "lading,  or  riding  on  horeback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confump- 
tions,  glandular  obftru&ions,  &c.  than  any  medicines 
yet  known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
(late  of  the  folids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the 
gymnaftic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuffered  to 
lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from  his  body  is 
again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which  ferves  to 
nourifh  the  difeafeand  increafe  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
eafes may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; molt  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
neceffary  both  for  the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  w;ere  it  neceffary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regi- 
men in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  with- 
out medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed  where 
a proper  regimen  is  neglefted.  For  this  reafon,  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firft 
place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medi- 
cine may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others 
who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended 
fome  of  the  mod  fimple  but  approved  forms  of  medi- 
cine in  every  difeafe.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  to  be 
adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better  underftanding  ; 
nor  even  by  them  without  the  greateft  precaution. 

The  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  with  which  I took  care 
to  exprels  myfelf  on  thefe  points,  would,  I thought, 
have  prev<  nted  the  pc  flibility  of  any  mifrperefentation. 
Yet  I fins  that  a certain  low  clafs  of  felf- appointed 
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practitioners  who  call  themfelves  of  the  faculty , take  no 
fmall  pains  to  infinuate,  that  my  obfervations  on  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  difeafes  ferve  only  to  encourage  the 
fatal  practice  of  domeftic  quackery.  This  is  equally  in- 
confiftent  with  candour  and  truth.  The  obvious  ten- 
dency of  all  my  remarks  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  people  on  a fubjeCt  of  fuch  immediate  concern  as 
their  health,  and  thus  to  guard  them  againfl  the  bad 
effeCts  of  ignorance  and  rafhnefs  on  their  own  part,  and 
of  impudence  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  others.  I be- 
lieve every  man  of  common  underflanding,  who  reads 
my  book,  will  feel  his  caution  increafed  againfl  the  ufe 
of  the  mofl  fimple  medicines;  inflead  of  being  tempted, 
upon  every  trifling  occafion,  to  run  the  rifk  of  poifon- 
ing  himfelf,  or  his  family,  by  drugs,  and  dangerous 
compounds,  from  an  apothecary’s  fhop. 

I fhould  rather  have  expeCted  to  be  blamed  for  teach- 
ing people  to  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  ; which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ob- 
jects I had  in  view,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  directing 
general  attention  to  the  far  more  affured  means  of  pre- 
lerving  health,  namely  air,  cleanlinefs,  diet,  exercife, 
and  the  management  of  the  paffions.  Upon  thefe  fub- 
jeCts  I enlarged  with  peculiar  earneflnefs,  well-knowing 
how  much  eafier  it  is  to  prevent  diforders  before-hand 
than  to  cure  them  afterwards. 

Even  in  cafes  of  actual  infirmity  and  difeafe,  I have 
intimated  a wifh,  that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  phy- 
fic  would  confine  themfelves  to  regimen  only,  and 
leave  the  medical  treatment  of  their  complaints  to  per- 
fonsof  better  information.  The  remedies  which  I have 
prefcribed  may  be  entrufled  to  fuch  hands  with  perfect 
fafety  ; and  if  the  directions  I give  do  not  operate  as  a 
check  upon  rafhnefs,I  know  of  no  words  ftrong  enough 
to  produce  that  effeCt.  I write  in  plain  Englifh  ; but 
I can  allure  any  patient,  that  the  prefcription  will  not 
be  lefs  falutary  for  wanting  the  boafled  charm  of  bar- 
barous Latin,  and  of  flill  more  barbarous  hierogly- 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

S more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perilh 
~ - bv  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moil  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infeSion,  errors  in  diet,  tmwbolefome air,  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind,  excefs  or  fuppreffion  of  ufual  eva- 
cuations, external  or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme  de- 
crees of  heat  or  cold.  As  rnoft  of  thefe  have  already 
been  treated  of  at  confiderabie  length,  and  their  effects 
fhewn,  we  fhall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  ot 
them,  but  fhall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would 
wifh  to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  dileafes,  to  pay 
the  mod  punctual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  molt  frequent  or  all  dileaies, 
but  they  are  likewife  the  mod  complex.  In  the  moll 
fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination 
of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  Fhe  dillinguifhing 
fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat , frequency  of 
Life , lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility , pain  in  the  head , 
and  a difficulty  in  performing  feme  of  the  vital  or  animal 
functions.  The  other  fymptoms  ufu ally  attendant  on 
fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft,  anxiety,  delirium,  wean- 
nefs,  wafling  of  the  flefh,  want  of  fleep,  or  the  fleep 
diflurbed  and  not  refrefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liflleffnefs,  fore- 
nefs  of  the  flefh  or  the  bones,  as  the  country-people 
exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite,  fick- 
nefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; after  fome  time 
come  on  exceffive  heat,  violent  thirft,  reftleffnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceffive  cold,  accompanied 
with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; frequently  the  cold 
is  attended  with  {hivering,  oppreflion  about  the  heart, 
and  ftcknefs  at  ftomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermit- 
ting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption 
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or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox,  eryfipelas,&c. 
By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abatement  in 
the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided 
into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called 
acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms 
violent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally 
denominated  Jlow.  When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  Ihew 
a putrid  flate  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called 
malignant , putrid , or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in 
degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or 
exacerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Inter- 
mitting fevers  or  agues,  are  thofe  which  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evident 
intervals  or  remiflions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf 
from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obferve  with  diligence 
which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to°afliff 
her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a 
conflant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever 
is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by 
urine,  fweat,  (tool,  expe&oration,  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long ; but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  negle&ed  or  counteratted,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  prove  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inflances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but  by 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water.  See.  the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours 
difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers 
of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  belt  method  of  obvi- 
ating their  effedls  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers,  but  to 
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mark  their  mofl  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpect  to  his 
diet)  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the 
difeafes.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient 
will  in  a great  meafure  direct  our  conduct. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of  water,  and 
other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  the 
heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  ob- 
ftru&ions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity 
of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce  every  falutary  effeft  in 
an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor, 
of  which  water  is  the  bafis  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting 
liquors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
fkin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  the  unquench- 
able thirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful 
to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as 
decoftions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared 
from  marfh-mallow  roots,  iinfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and 
other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when 
acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
fhould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poffible,  in  bed. 
Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed 
alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning ; 
but  when  the  patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe  inftead 
of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and 
renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too 
often  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get 
home,  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon 
them  j which  condutt  feldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In 
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In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  Tick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe  : for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the 
leaft  affe£t  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl  incli- 
nation for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  for 
folid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him  to 
take  victuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a fever 
is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprelfes  nature,  and,  inftead 
of  nouri firing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the 
difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes,  fhould  be  in 
fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  ought 
to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roafted 
apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
run  diredlly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
never  had  been  accuflomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when 
in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct 
mufl  increafe  it ; and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the 
ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with 
fweet-meats,  and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  veiy  per- 
nicious. Thefe  are  always  harder  to  digeft  than 
common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a iever,  than 
frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way 
beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  flifled  to 
death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air  ; yet  fuch  is  the 
unaccountable  infatuation  of  mofl  people,  that  the 
moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine 
he  fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not 
one  particle  of  frefh'  air  muff  be  admitted. 
of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conffant  ftream  of  fie  n 
air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
moderately  cool.  Indeed,  its  degree  of  warmth  ought 
never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  m perfect 
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Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a lick  perfon’s  chamber,  or 
hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breath- 
ing in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  Rate,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes 
its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpira- 
tion,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders  it 
in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  flick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
depreffed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort 
his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken  zeal,  when  they 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  inflead  of  folacing  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  frighten 
him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would 
be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and 
dangerous  confequences  of  this  conduct ; it  often  hurts 
the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits 
the  foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggeRs  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This 
notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft  fevers  in 
this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different 
manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  Rate  of  difeafes 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten 
where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In  moR  low,  nervous, 
and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding 
is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his 
fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recommend  this  general  rule, 
never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there 
be  evident  figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be 
wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obRruTed  perfpiration,  this 
notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed, 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink  plen- 
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tifully  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  diluting 
liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax 
the  univerfalfpalm,  which  generally  affe&s  the  fkin  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will  open  the  pores,  and 
promote  the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever 
may  often  be  carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and 
to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
&c.  which  fire  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and 
render  the  difeafe  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients  are 
not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly 
appetite  may  crave ; but  it  is  generally  right  to  let 
them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  though 
it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient 
longs  for,  his  flomach  will  generally  digeft ; and  fuch 
things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  effedl. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care 
is  neceflary  to  prevent  a relap fe.  Many  perfons,  by  too 
foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their  lives, 
or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  nature.  As 
the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necef* 
fary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife 
in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided  ; agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a good  effect.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  nourifhing. 
It  fhould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities. 
It  is  dangerous,  at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the 
flomach  may  crave. 

From  the  great  variety  of  fevers  that . afflict  the 

human  body,  it  is  impofl'ible  to  find  any  medicine  adapted 

to  them  all,  or,  indeed,  to  all  the  fymptoms  of  any  one 

of  them.  Notwithltanding  this,  the  people  of  England 

have,  for  half  a century,  been  fwallowing  a powder  laid 

to  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Nor 

has  the  ufe  of  this  powder  been  confined  to  England.  It 

has  been  carried  to  every  part  of  the  globe  ; and  great 

cures 
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cures  have  been  attributed  to  it,  with  what  truth  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay.  I remember  bleeding  to  have  been 
as  much  in  vogue  in  fevers,  though  now  it  is  feldom 
prefcribed,  unlefs  in  local  inflammations.  I3ut  there 
is  a faffiion  in  phyfic,  as  well  as  in  other  things  ; and 
it  is  always  herefy  to  talk  againft  the  dodtrine  of  the 

This  fever-powder,  like  other  quack  medicines,  is  faid 
to  be  good  in  a variety  of  complaints,  and  is  ufed  by 
fome  people  in  every  diforder,  real  or  imaginary.  I 
knew  a lady,  who  not  only  adminiftered  it  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  parilh  when  ill,  but  likewife  gave  it  to  her 
dogs  and  horfes ; and  never  failed  to  take  it  daily  her- 
felf,  till  ffie  deftroyed  her  conftitution.  Many  perfons 
look  upon  it  as  panacea , or  univerfal  remedy,  and  keep 
it  continually  by  them  in  cafe  of  emergencies.  1 he 
fatal  confequences  of  fuch  credulity  mull  bs  often  irre- 
parable. This,  at  lead,  was  the  fituation  of  an  old 
General  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  no  argument  could 
dilfuade  from  taking  the  powder,  till  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
all  his  extremities. 

There  is  not  a greater  folecifm  in  language,  nor  a 
greater  abfurdity  in  real  practice,  than  to  pretend  that 
any  one  medicine  is  of  certain  efficacy  in  fevers.  The 
moft  fkilful  phyficians  that  ever  exifted  have  always 
found  it  neceffary  to  watch  attentively  the  progrefs  of  a 
fever ; and  to  adapt  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  to 
the  different  changes  and  fymptoms  as  they  occurred. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

TNTERMITT1N G fevers  afford  the  beft  opportunity 
both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo  the 
effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a lofs  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the 
proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft  univerfally  known. 

The 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  inoft  fre- 
quent in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in 
Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of 
Efiex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by 
eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet, 
damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon  the  damp 
ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depreffing  paffions,  and  the 
like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove 
to  a low  one,  they  are  generally  feized  with  intermitting 
fevers,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminiffles  the 
perfpiration,  or  obftru£ts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary 
or  fmall  veflels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  generally 

begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  Aretching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting ; to 
which  fucceed  fflivering  and  violent  fflaking.  After- 
wards the  fkin  becomes  moift,  and  a profufe  fweat 
breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or 
paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  conies  on 
fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfed 
health;  but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  liftleffliefs, 
lofs  of  appetite,  and  the  fymptorns  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 

ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange-whey, 
weak  camomile-tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low,  fmall 
wine-whey,  fflarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All 
his  drink  fflould  be  warm,  as  that  will  affift  in  bringing 
on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fflorten  the  paroxyfm.* 


* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  lweat, 
fhortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 


difeafe. 
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Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and  eafy  of 
digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago,  gruel  with  a 
little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink, 
may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He 
may  likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camo- 
mile, wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and 
then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root, 
centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if 
he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take 
fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine  : and  when  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any  dan- 
ger from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; but  when  the 
patient’s  ftrength  feerns  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms 
are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought 
immediately  to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  fhould 
never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that 
is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fhaking 
and  fweating. 

MEDICINE, The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the 

cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  efficacious. 
In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with 
cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of 
bile  are  difcharged  by  vomit  ; which  plainly  points  out 
the  neceffity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore 
to  be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dole  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer 
this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the 

powder 
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powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  mull  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit, 
and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiflance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
cefiary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
known  to  cure  an  obllinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain. 
Vomits,  however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  necefl'ary ; but  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  purging  falts,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceflive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpe£t  an  inflammation ; but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  Hate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  necefl'ary.  When 
frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that 
is  mofl  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark 
feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  mofl;  Ample  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  befl  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  1 hefe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolufles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.* 

In 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 

fuperior 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
doles  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  interval 
of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfm.  In  a 
tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will  be  Sufficient  to  take 
a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  lai  ge 
a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders 
into  two  parts, and  take  one  every  hour,&c.  For  a young 
perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  confti- 
tution,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms.* 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague;  the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  oft  taking 
the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped,  but 
ftiould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Moft  of  the  failures  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing 
to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are  generally 
directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave 
it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time : by 
which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often 
returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe 
may  always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing 
to  take  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the 
fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mofl  fafe  and 
effedual  method  of  cure. 


fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect 
growth  than  the  qnill-bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found  it 
neceffary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  falter.  Indeed,  the  benefits 
arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of 
it  being  adminiftered  in  a Ihort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either 
to  Hop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  ftomach  can  poffibly  bear  it.  Inattention 
to  this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  belt  me- 
dicines of  which  we  are  in  pofleffion. 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  handful  of 
coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mortar,  may 
be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half  an  handful 
of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an 
Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup 
of  this  infufion  drank  three  or  four  times  a-day,  wall 
greatly  promote  the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot 
drink  the  watery  infufion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the 
fame  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a 
glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely 
of  the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be 
fufficient  to  cure  an  ague.* 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark 
in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  after- 
wards let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor.  A wine-glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a deco£tion  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams 
of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifh  pint.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
efficacious  when  aflifted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 


* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  iucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  when  affilted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate,  it  is  of 
lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  how- 
ever omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adul- 
terated, and  that  it  requires  conliderable  /kill  to  diitinguifh  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it.  _ 

occafion 
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occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermitting 
fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom  fucceeded 
unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root:,  ginger,  canella  alba,  or 
fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  very 
frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often 
approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be 
fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to  add  fait  of  tartar 
in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan, 
in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and 
cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely  neceffary.* 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A 
perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  prove 
rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may 
feem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold 
eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For.  this  reafon  all  poflible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
flitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of 
treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange  infatua- 
tion, more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are  daily  ufed 
for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There  is 
hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  poffeflion  of  a nof- 
trum  for  flopping  an  ague;  and  it  is  amazing  with  what 
readinefs  their  pretenflons  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegma- 
tic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  lituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic;  but  when  the  iymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tar- 
tar may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 
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eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief: 

ut  thepfl11°rt5ft  way IS  not  always  the  bed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and 
a mg  cuie,  is  gradually  to  afiid  Nature  in  removing 
the  caufe  of  their  dilorder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ltrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic,  &c. 
1 hele  may  fometimes  have  the  defired  efFeft,  but  mud 
always  be  attended  with  danger.*  When  there  is  any 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch 
expeiiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I 
remember  to  have  lod  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently 
killed  himfelf  by  drinking  drong  liquor,  which  fome 

perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuflings  of  candles, 
&c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their 
veiy  nadinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide,  efpecially 
when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfvver  the  purpofe  better. 
The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : and  I can 
honedly  declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I never  knew  it 
fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines  mentioned 
above,  and  duly  perfided  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflided  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  diddled  waters  and  fyrup, 
and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the 
elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Ihis  both  improves  the  medi- 
cine, and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tade.  In  cafes  where 

* Arfenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy 
in  the  ague ; but  I would  advifc  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 
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the  bark  cannot  be  adminiftered,  the/aline  mixture  may 
be  given  with  advantage  to  children.*  . 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
awe;  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartlhorn.  Exercife  is  like- 
wife  of  confiderable  fervice;  and  when  the  difeafe  proves 
obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  removed  to 
a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourtffimg  and 
fometimes  a little  generous  wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark,  or 
when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  diffolved 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of  lauda- 
num, is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.Lind  for  an  adult, 
and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener, 
as  the  occafion  {hall  require.  For  children  the  quantity 
of  extract  and  laudanum  muff  beproportionably  leffened. 
Children  have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them 
wear  a waiftcoaft  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between 
the  folds  of  it : by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a flrong 
decoftion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with 
flrong  fpirit,  or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
laudanum  and  the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  becaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an  ague 
apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  . There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  very  irre- 
gular, being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  attended 
with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe  we  have  purpofely 
palled  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
apply  to  a phyfician,  and  ftriftly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mufl  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fe&ion:  we  {hall  therefore  only  add 
one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch 
* See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture. 
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as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  who 
are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

d ake  an  ounce  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark  ; Virginian 
make-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce : 
prune  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days 
ilia  bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed  is  recom- 
mending a dram ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great 
meafure  take  off  the  ill  effeas  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe^ho 
do  not  choole  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in  wine  j and 
fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find 
that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian-root,  or 
calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to 
agues,  efpeciaily  thofe  that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 

In  the  direaions  I gave  with  regard  to  regimen,  I 
forgot  to  obferve,  that  change  of  air  cannot  be  too 
ftrongly  recommended.  'Without  this,  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  fkill  are  fometimes  exerted  in  vain. 

The  confidence  which  many  people  are  ffill  weak 
enough  to  place  in  the  moll  whimfical  pretenlions  to 
cure  agues,  renders  it  neceffary  to  enforce  with  farther 
argument  my  former  caution  againff  fuch  filly,  and  often 
very  dangerous,  experiments.  I do  not  fpeak  merely 
of  the  deceptions  of  quackery,  which  are  pradtifed  in 
thefe  complaints,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  of  more 
ffmpofing  lpecifics  handed  down  from  parents  to  their 
children,  with  circumftantial  records  of  the  cures  they 
performed,  after  the  advice  of  the  molt  eminent  men  o( 
the  faculty  had  been  followed  in  vain.  The  accounts 
given  of  fuch  cures  by  perfons  wholly  ignorant  of  phyfic, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  leaft  regard.  I do  not  queftion 
their  veracity,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends  ; but 
what  can  they  fay  more,  than  that  the  fits  ceafed  after 
taking  the  pretended  remedy  ? Flow  do  they  know, 
whether  that  was  the  effect  of  its  operation  or  not ; 
and,  if  it  was,  whether,  in  flopping  the  fits,  their 
wonder-working  noftrum  may  not  have  vitiated  the 
humours,  laid  the  foundation  of  fome  other  difeafe,  or 

totally 
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totally  dedroyed  the  condituti-on  ? Ought  the  evidence 
of  fuch  people  to  have  any  weight  in  medical  experi- 
ments ? If  their  affections  are  not  falfe,  molt  of  them 
are  palpably  abfurd  ; and  the  tedimony  of  all  mankind 
cannot  prove  the  truth  of  an  abfurdity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

HTHIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflam- 
matory.  It  moll  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and  whole  fibres 
are  drong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year ; but  is  mofl  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  begin- 
ning of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora, 
as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong 
liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercife, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  whatever 
obdrudts  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot, 
night-watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.  — A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,'  dry 
fkin,  rednels  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  See.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  third,  has  no  appetite  for 
folid  food,  is  refllefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceflive  reftleflhefs,  great  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of  the 
tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an  involun- 
tary difeharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

L 4 As 
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As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 

t>Grru?e^1Ca^  a^ance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
poinble.  Aphyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduft  of  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 
to  procure  the  bed:  medical  aflillance,  yet  put  it  off  till 
things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by 
delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and 
has  exhaufted  the  fhength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain 
to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may 
indeed  affift  Nature ; but  their  attempts  muff  ever 
prove  fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate 
with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to 
be  attenuated  ; that  the  perforation,  unrine,  faliva,  and 
all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity ; that 
the  veflels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too 
great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceflity  of  a regi- 
men calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  ftridture  of  the  veflels,  and  promote  the 
fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors ; as  water- 
gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  befharpened  with  juice 
of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and  fuch  like : 
orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter 
orange  fliced,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can 
be  had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoon- 
fuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effedf.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to 
the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of 
figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant  drink,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  difcretion.  The  common  pe&oral  decodtion  is 
1 2 like- 
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likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  A tea-cup 
full  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be  very  great.* 

The  above  liquids  mull  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  affift 
in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the  different 
excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of  drinks, 
that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  choofe  thofe 
which  are  moft  agreeable,  and  that  when  tired  of  one, 
he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muff  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flefh  meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to 
be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado, 
or  light  bread  boiled  in  water ; to  which  may  be  added 
a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted 
apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread  with  jelly  of 
currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an  hot 
feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber. 
This  however  mult  always  be  done  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed-clothes  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has  many 
ill  effects.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting,  the  per- 
fpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
• often  have  a good  effeft.  It  relieves  the  head, 

by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long : and 
if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe 
to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe- water,  with  a little  nitre  diffolved 
m it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient.  This  ought  to  be 
done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 


* Scc  Appendix,  PtRoral  Decoflion. 
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The  patient’s  mouth  Ihould  be  often  wafhed  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decottion  of  figs  in  barley- 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  like  wife  frequently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; efpecialiy  if  the  head  be 
affedted. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  diflurbs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any 
thing  that  affefts  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His 
attendants  Ihould  be  as  few  as  poflible,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought 
rather  to  be  foothed  than  contradicted  ; even  the  pro- 
mife  of  what  he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much 
as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.— In  this  and  all  other  fevers, attended 
with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the 
greatefh  importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to 
be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tory fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  alter 
the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  Ihould  increafe,  and  the  pulfe 
become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a necef- 
fity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or 
even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  dillance 
of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each 
other,  as  the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue 
foft,  and  the  patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firft 
bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Ample 
fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while 
the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix  houis 

will  be  fufficient.  ... 

If  the  patient  be  affiidled  with  reaching,  or  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit, itwillbe  right  to  afliftNature’s  attempts, 

by 
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by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water 
to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clyfler  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effedf,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
uefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put 
into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled 
prunes,  roaded  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulfe 
become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moider,  and  the  urine 
begins  to  let  fall  a reddiffi  fedimenr,  there  is  reafon  to 
expeft  a favourable  id'ue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if,  inlfead 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow  languid, 
his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult ; with 
a dupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  darting  of  the 
tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  theconfequences 
will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mud  be 
applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  inhde  of  the  legs  or  thighs, 
as  there  may  be  occafion;  poultices  of  wheat-bread, 
milliard  and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported 
with  cordials,  as  drong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel, 
with  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  negletting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  dif- 
eafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink, exercife,  company,  &c.  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  ffiould  not  attempt  to  purfue 
dudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

II  the  digedion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  be  feized  at 
times  with  feveriffi  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  drengthen  the  do- 
mach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  drength  is  pretty  well  recovered, 
he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 

minutes 
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minutes  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
manna  diffolved  in  the  decoction ; afterwards  it  may  be 
{trained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it 
operates.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
five  or  fix  days  intervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not 
to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but 
fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  fuffi- 
ciently  recruited. 

It  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind  mull  require  indulgence  after 
the  leverity  of  fuch  a difeafe.  But  I find  it  more  difficult 
to  prevent  people  from  carrying  this  indulgence  to  ex- 
cefs  in  what  relates  to  eating  and  drinking.  The  appetite 
is  ufually  voracious  upon  recovering  from  moll  fevers, 
and  to  fay,  that  its  cravings  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  is 
certainly  an  unpalatable  doctrine.  Yet  felf-command  is 
neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  as  there  will  be  great  danger, 
not  only  of  a relapfe,  but  of  other  difagreeable  confe- 
quences,  fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and  fettled  lwellings  in 
particular  limbs.  Thefe  may  be  obviated  by  a light 
and  principally  vegetable  diet,  not  however  totally 
excluding  animal  food  of  eafy  digeftion. 

Though  I have  taken  much  pains  to  convince  people 
of  the  propriety  of  getting  the  belt  medical  affiftance 
they  can,  upon  the  firft  attacks  of  a fever,  before  it  be- 
comes, by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  incurable,  yet  the 
number  is  aftoniffiing  of  thofe  who  are  the  vidtims  of 
their  own  fatal  neglett  in  this  particular.  Some,  under 
a pretence  of  trailing  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  in 
reality  too  conceited  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  too  felf- 
willed  to  take  advice,  endeavour  to  keep  upon  their 
legs,  as  they  term  it,  and  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  as 
long  as  they  can.  Its  violence  is  encreafed  by  this  very 
attempt.  The  bed  alone  would  in  many  cafes  ftop  a 
beginning  fever,  the  pollute  contributing  to  relax  the 
fpafms,  and  to  leflen  the  ardor  of  the  circulation. 

Others  purfue  a very  oppofite,  but  no  lefs  reprehen- 
fible  method.  On  the  firft  alarm,  they  have  recourfe 
to  the  molt  pernicious  means  of  exciting  fweats  by 

taking  hot  and  volatile  fudorific  medicines ; Ihutting  out 
b the 
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the  air  from  all  poffible  admiflion  into  their  chambers, 
and  fmothering  themfelves  under  enormous  loads  of 
bed-clothes.  The  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood,  already 
too  violent,  are  thus  increafed ; fuel  is  added  to  the 
fire ; and  fweating  is  in  reality  prevented  ; for  the 
higher  the  fever,  the  lefs  copious  will  be  the  evacu- 
ations of  every  kind.  Perfpiration  is  belt  promoted 
by  a proper  quantity  of  diluting  liquids,  which  at  the 
fame  time  quench  the  patient’s  third;,  and  abate  the 
pains  of  the  bread;  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

I can  do  no  more  than  fairly  (late  the  confequences 
of  fuch  errors.  The  ways  followed  by  thjofe  two  de- 
fcriptions  of  people,  however  different,  terminate  in 
the  fame  point,  and  that  is  the  grave.  Fevers  make  a 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  human  race,  but  their  ra- 
vages are  confiderably  increafed  by  the  mifcondudt  and 
perverfenefs  of  the  unfortunate  fufferers  themfelves. 


HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 


brane called  the  pleura , which  lines  the  infide  of 
the  bread:.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moifl:  and  dry. 
In  the  former  the  patient  fpits  freely  ; in  the  latter, 
little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this 
difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious  or  bajlard pleurify  y 
in  which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  affefts 
the  muffles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails 
among  labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  with- 
out doors,  and  are  of  a fanguine  conftitution.  It  is 
mod;  frequent  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obftrudls  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  northerly 
winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; 
fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground ; wet 
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clothes  ; plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c. 
It  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  flrong 
liquors  ; by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  old 
ulcers,  ilfues,  fweadng  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the 
fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the 
mealies,  or  the  fmall-pox.  Thofe  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year, 
are  apt,  if  they  neglect  it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify. 
Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes, 
&c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as 
running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great 
weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c.  A bad  conformation 
of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to^this  difeafe, 
as  a narrow  cheft,  a ftraitnefs  of  the  arteries  of  the 
pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  molt  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillinefs  and  Ihivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reltleffnefs.  To  thefe 
lucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  Tides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore-part  of  the 
breaft,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  Ihoulder  blades. 
The  pain  is  generally  molt  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high-coloured ; and,  if  blood  be  let, 
it  is  covered  with  a tough  crult,  or  buffy  coat.  The 
patient’s  1‘pittle  is  at  firlt  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes grofler,  and  is  often  Itreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat, 
loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leffening  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  velfels,  diluting 
the  humours,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe, 
ought  to  be  cool,  llender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 
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rnuit  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  digeftion, 
or  that  affords  much  nourifhment ; as  flefh,  butter, 
cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a 
heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infufion 
of  pectoral  and  balfamic  vegetables.* 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants 
mixed  with  it,  is  like  wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley 
in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two,  v/hich  mull  after- 
wards be  drained.  The  decobtion  of  figs,  raifins,  and 
barley,  recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here 
likewife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors 
are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time ; but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  Tipping  them,  fo 
as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  inoift.  All 
his  food  and  drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way 
eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His  feet 
and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water; 
and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a fliort  fpace, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almofl  every  perfon  knows,  when 

a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide,  and 
a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  neceflary.  When 
thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner  this  operation  is 
performed  the  better ; and  the  quantity  at  firft  muff  be 
pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  lei  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  a 
pleurify,  has  a much  better  effect  than  repeated  fmall 
bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized 
with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a 
delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  muff  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the  other 
violent  fymptoms,  fhould  ft  ill  continue,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  take 
eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
thes  abate,  and  the  blood  fhews  a ftrong  buffy  coat,  a 

See  Appendix,  Peroral  Infufion 
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third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the 
pain  of  the  fide  abate,  the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the 
patient  begin  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  feldom  necelfary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  dav  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to 
be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may  be 
done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  operation, 
as  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  by  boiling  a handful  of  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or 
flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  deco&ion,  afterwards 
wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  afteded,  with  as 
much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  As  the 
clothes  grow  cool,  they  mull  be  changed,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may 
be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the 
fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  incon- 
venient. Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax 
the  veflels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.* 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effed  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a num- 
ber of  leeches  to  the  part  affeded,  or  by  cupping,  which 
is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method  than 
the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm 
to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax  the 
parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture,  and  may 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  bliftering-plafters ; which, 
however,  when  other  things  fail,  mull  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continue  after  repeated  bleedings,  fomen- 
tations, &c.  a bliflering-plafter  muft  be  applied  over  the 
* See  Appendix,  Volatile  Liniment.  ^ 
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part  affeCted,  and  fullered  to  remain  for  two  days.  This 
not  only  procures  a difcharge  from  the  fide,  but  takes 
off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  affifts  hi  removing 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftrangury  when 
the  bliftering  plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely 
of  the  Arabic  emulfion.* 

If  the  patient  be  coffive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not  only 
empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effeft  of  a warm 
fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will 
help  to  make  a derivation  from  the  bread;. 


I he  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  {harp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,  an 
ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be 
added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pe&oral  decoftion,  and  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

_ Should  the  fquill  dilagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  t ; or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be 
mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered  as  will 
make  an  ele&uary  of  the  confidence  of  honey.  The 
patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when 
the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove 
naufeous,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley- 
water  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  | 

. If  the  patient  do  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning  heat 
upon  lus  fkin,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  fome  fmall 
dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  ule. 
I wo  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  five  or 
. S™ms  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole  divided 
mto  f!X  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or 

1Xw°U1m  “ a little  °f  the  Patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

we  mall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
feme  reckon  almofl  a ipecific  in  the  pleurify,  the 


! ^ee  A-ppendix,  Araik  Emulfion. 
f bee  Appendix,  Oily  Emulfion. 
f ee  ppendix,  Solution  oj  Gum  Ammoniac . 
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decoction  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root.*  After  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the 
patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls  of 
this  decoction,  according  as  the  fiomach  will  bear  it, 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occafion  vomit- 
ing, two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon- water  may 
be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoction  here  dire&ed  ; 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine 
promotes  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the 
body  eafy,  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or 
any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread:. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to  be 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  different 
things  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  choofe ; and  likewife,  that  when  one  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, they  may  make  ufe  of  another.  Different  me- 
dicines are  no  doubt  neceflary  in  the  different  periods  of 
a diforder  ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees 
with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  lymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants, 
and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the 
patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ffimulating  medicines,  or  the 
like.  But  they  are  only  the  flruggles  of  Nature  to 
overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to  be  aflifted 
by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly 
neceflary.  If  the  patient’s  ffrength,  however,  be  much 
exhaufled  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  at  this  time 
to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine- 
whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper* 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ffrength,  to 
give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  towards 
th'e  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever,  lie  ought  likewife 
to  ule  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeflion,  and  his  drink  fhould 
be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing 
nature. 


* See  Appendix,  Dccoflioti  of  Scneia  Root. 
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Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  baftard 
or  fpurious,  generally  goes  ofF  by  keeping  warm  for  a 
few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ob- 
ferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affedted  fide  ; which  lad  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  requires  bleed- 
ing, with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affedted. 
1 hefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other  cool- 
ing medicines,  feldom  fail  to  effect  a cure.  Bliftering 
is  often  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

\ Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis,OY  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles 
it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

.It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  extreme 
pain  in  the  part  aflected,  which  is  generally  augmented 
by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking- 
food,  going  to  (tool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; is  reftlefs,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A 
convuluve  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin, 
is  no  uncommon Lymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

. Every. method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion5  as  it  is  impoflible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
reipects  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fliall  only  add 
that  m this  difeafe,  emollient  cly Iters  are  peculiarly  ufe- 

y a?  .ey  r^lax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make 
a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

A S this  difeafe  affe&s  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  mull  always  be  attended  with 
danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whole 
fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment 
and  drink  ftrong  vil'cid  liquors, are  moil  liable  to  a perip- 
neumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have 
a flat  breaft,  or  narrow  chell,  and  to  fuch  as  are  affli&ed 
with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affe&ed, 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftrudting  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called 
a fpurious  or  bqftard  peripneumony.  When  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  deflu&ion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno- 
minated a catarrhal  peripneumony , &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 

times  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  &c. 
It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,  viz. 
an  obftrudled  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c. 
or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch 
like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  com- 
plicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro- 
peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS. Moll  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu- 

rify likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; only 
in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lefs 
acute  ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreflion 
of  the  breaff,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN.— —As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpe&s  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in 
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the  pleurify,  we  (hall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to 
be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other 
inflammatory  difeafe.  "1  he  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
alferts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient,  and  that  decoCtions  of  barley,  and  infufions 
of  fennel-roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  molt 
proper  both  for  drink  and  nourifhment.  He  likewife 
recommends  the  fleam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the 
breath,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation, 
and  helps  to  attenuate  the  impacted  humours.  If  the 
patient  have  loofe  (tools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them, 
they  are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
bqftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obdructing  the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  It  com- 
monly attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in 
winter  and  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns, 
has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
bread,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  com- 
plains of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is 
ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
mud  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths,  fliarpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a 
decodlion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fliarpened 
with  a little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
ginningof  this' difeafe;  but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle  be  pretty 
thick,  or  well  concoCted,  neither  of  them  are  neceflary. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  aflid  the  expectoration  by  fome  of 
the  (harp  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  pleurify,  as  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  &c.  Blidering-pladers  have  generally  a 
good  effeCl,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 
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If  the  patient  do  not  fpit,  he  mull  be  bled,  according 
as  his  drength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
adminidered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open 
by  clyders,  and  the  expe&oration  promoted,  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution 
mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not  yield 
to  bleeding,  blidering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  com- 
monly ends  in  fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous, according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fituated.  When 
this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fometirnes  breaks  out- 
wardly, and  the  matter  is  dilcharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubdance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by 
expectoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  do  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulfe 
continue  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
opprefled;  if  he  have  cold  fhiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks 
flu’ffied,  his  lips  dry;  and  if  he  complain  of  third  and 
want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration, 
and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  will 
enfue.  We  fliall  therefore  next  proceed  to  confider  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 
CONSUMPTION  is  a wading  or  decay  of  the 


whole  body,  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concre- 
tion of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or 
cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confump- 
tions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve they  have  rather  increased  fince ; and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome 
other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 
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Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and  flat 
breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application 
to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to  which  we  may  add, 
the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variable- 
nefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an 

inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  impodhume: 
confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to  this  difeafe 
mud  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of  confumption. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife 
occafion  confumptions;  as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcrophula, 
or  king’s-evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  adhma,  frnall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  Ihall  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are: 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air  ; when  this  fluid 

impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  cor- 
rodes the  tender  veflels  of  that  neceflary  organ. 

Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  affe&ions  of  the 

mind ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  appli- 
cation to  the  dudy  of  abdrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations;  as  fweating,  diarrhoeas,  dia- 
betes, exceffive  venery,  the  fluor-albus,  over-difcharge 
of  the  mendrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long,  &c. 

The fudden  doppage of  cudomary  evacuations; 

as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iflTues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of 
any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately 

faw  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a final! 
bone  (ticking  in  the  bronchia.  It  was  afterwards  vomited 
along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen  and  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

M 4 
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Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a Very 
cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly 
leifens  the  perforation. 

f requent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 
watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  dedroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed;  for  which  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Tick,  and  muff  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  condantlv  leaning  forward,  or  preffing 
upon  the  domach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  flioe- 
makers,  fempdrefl'es,  &c.  often  die  of  confumptions. 
They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have 
occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs. 

• Cold.  More  confutnptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the  caufe  of 
confumptions. 

We  fliall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 

a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome  months, 
If  a difpofltion  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  con- 
fumption.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreflion  of  the  bread,  el'pe- 
cially  after  motion;  his  fpittle  is  of  a faltilh  fade,  and 
fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad ; his 
appetite  is  bad,  and  his  third  great.  There  is  generally 
a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe 
is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 


Afterwards 
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Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh  white, 
or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hec- 
tic fever  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mutually  fucceed 
one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  A loofenefs,  and  an  excefiive  difcharge 
of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time, 
and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes 
after  eating  ; the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the 
nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  lofs 
of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  Ihew 
the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which,  however,  the 
patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the 
ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not  early 
checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  firfl  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption,  if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  iVnmediately  to  quit 
it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  muft  not 
remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear. 

The  belt  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion 
without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind 
of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long  jour- 
ney, as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of 
objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground 
over  and  over.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  to  avoid 
catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh  his  ride  in 
the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner ; other  wife  it 
will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recommend 
riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients 
are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their 
own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  the  common 
actions  of  life  ffiould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obftinate 

difeafe, 
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difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedt  it,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they 
do  not  understand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedt  great  advantage  from 
it.  This  to  my  knowledge  has  frequently  cured  a 
confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance, 
far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine  had 
proved  ineffectual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would 
feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure.* 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits, 
and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals 
which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarcely  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  undertaken,  if 
poflible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  towards  a warmer  climate.! 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the  air 
of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fhould  con- 
tinue there  at  leaf!:  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould  eat 
nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeflion,  and 
his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the 
diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  to  nourifh  and  £upport  the  patient.  For 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom 
order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficient  length.  A patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  crofling  the  channel,  who,  fhould  he  crofs 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would 
feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption. 

-J-  Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inuance  of  a 
genuine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have 
known  a Weft-India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
diforder.  . . 
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this  purpofe  he  mufti  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vege- 
tables and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  ill  this 
difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  inedica. 

Afles’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  perferable  to  any 
other  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  5 whereas,  to 
produce"  any  effe&s,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderafSle 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
that  a gill  or  two  of  afles’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  fliould  be  able  to  produce  any  conft- 
derable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  effefts  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure. 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late, 
is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  per- 
fifted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effe&s  from  afles’ 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
lion  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed 
till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how 
can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Afles’  milk  ought  to  be  drunk,  if  poflible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifti  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought 
to  take' it  four  times,  or  at  leaft  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat 
a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  roles.  When  that  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
head.  Afles’  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drunk 
warm  in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient 
into  a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  luflicient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 

fuck 
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fuck  it  from  the  breaft,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  1 
knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weak- 
nefs  in  a confuniption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf 
in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a 
view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make 
her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf,  however,  greatly  benefited 
by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly 
well,  and  is  at  prefent  a flrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed 
a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  fiomach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firft  ; and  is 
therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It 
Ihould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity 
gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the 
foie  food,  I never  knew  it  fucceed,  unlefs  where  the 
patient  almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cows’  milk  is  molt  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  afies  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  fhould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy  on  the 
ftomach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a 
little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both 
more  light  and  nourifhing.* 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould  for  fome 
time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ftrong  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  fall  into  con- 
fumptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advife  thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors, 
to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous. 
It  will  be  neceflary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of 
the  flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They 
ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus, 


* In  Ruflia,  it  is  common  for  confumptive  perfons  to  migrate 
into  Tariary,  where  by  living  wholely  on  a fermented  preparation 
of  mares’  milk  termed  koumifs,  they  very  generally  recover  even 
from  the  lafl  lhiges  of  this  difeafe.  A.  P.  L>- 


or 
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or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  oft' 
altogether. 

Thefe  mult  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confuting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roafted,  baked 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant-berry 
tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The  jellies, 
confeives,  and  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits, 
ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants, 
conferve  of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is 
the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and  fuf- 
ficient  refolution  to  perlift  in  this  courfe,  he  will  feldom 
be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  of  England*,  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 
fuinptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any 
complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; 
but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be 
expected  : where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine  fuc- 
ceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft  be 
fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like.  Some 
recommend  fhell-fifli  in  this  diforder,  and  with  fome 
reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and  reftorativef.  All  the 
food  and  drink  ought,  however,  to  be  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefh  chyle  fhould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

* Sheffield. 

1*  I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
cyders.  1 hey  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  them. 


The 
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The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  are  often  occafioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  call  of  mind  ; 
for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  lome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firll  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  ; and  the  expedlo- 
ration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines  : 
Take  frelh  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  add  powdered  car- 
damum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  prove  too  hard 
for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to 
it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize, 
and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day 
according  as  the  patient’s  flomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum , or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  dire&ed  in  the 

pleurify.  . . 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  t.ie 
patient’s  flomach  with  oily  and  ballamic  medicines. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caule  of  the  difeafe, 
tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the  blood,  while 
they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prove  every 
way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  . Whatever  is  ufed  for  re- 
moving the  cough,  befides  riding  and  other  proper  re- 
gimen, ought  to  be  medicines  of  a fharp  and  cleanfing 

xiature  ; as  oxymel,  fyrup  of  lemon,  &c.  , 

Acids 
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Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this 
difeafe ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples, 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod  proper.  I 
have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons 
every  day  with  manifed  advantage,  and  would  for 
this  reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in 
as  great  quantity  as  the  domach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  in- 
fufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefler 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water  trefoil  *.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  drengthen 
the  domach,  promote  digedion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  third 
much  better  than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fweet. 
But  if  the  patient  fpit  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his 
ordinary  drink,  infufions  or  decoctions  of  the  vulnerary 
roots,  plants,  &c.f 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decoctions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  neceflary 
to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may  be 
prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  either  be  put  into  the  deco&ion  above  prelcribed, 
or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  of 
any  fervice,  unlefs  when  three  or  four  ounces  at 
lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this 
way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effedts,  and 
would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  opprefiion  of 
the  bread,  and  the  he&ic  fvmptoms,  lhew  that  an  im- 

The  decoftion  of  the  lichen  Iflandi.cus  may  be  ufed  with  great 
advantage  as  a drink,  it’s  bitternefs  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  while 
the  mucilage  it  contains,  renders  it  highly  nutritious.  A.P.  B. 

f bee  Appendix,  V ulncrnry  Deco£lioti. 
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pofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend 
the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  which  has 
any  chance  to  counteract  the  general  tendency  which 
the  humours  then  have  to  putrefaction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  . 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made 
into  an  eleCtuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus  : — 
Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a pound ; 
Peruvian  bark,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange 
or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confidence 
of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four 
or  live  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bell  men- 
ftruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water.  Afterwards, 
let  it  be  palled  through  a fine  drainer,  and  an  ordinary 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

W e would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread ; but 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collecting 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe, 
otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit 
might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume  in 
the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  deams  of 
warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath, coughing,  laugh- 
ing, or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burfl 
within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the 
mouth.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  burding  of  the  vomica 
occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  patient’s 
Jdrength  exhaulted,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  any 

rate. 
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rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and 
fhould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 
If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and 
breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of 
a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but 
reiterative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel,  rice-milk, 
&c.  the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey,  fweetened  with 
honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper  time  for  ufing  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  dire&ed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difcharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out, 
but  by  an  incilion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As 
this  operation  mull  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon, 
it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  deferibe  it.  We  fhall  only 
add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to 
imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in 
this  cafe  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  want  of 
appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome 
air,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  j as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian-root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affiit  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent  medicine 

lVaiSx?afe*  ? ftrengthens  the  folids,  and  powerfully 
anilts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood. 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  IVint. 
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Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient  can 
allord  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  plea- 
lure,  as  the  moll  likely  means  to  reflore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption , cannot  be 
cured  without  firlt  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
occafioned.  Thus  when  a confumption  proceeds  from 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  fcurvy,  the 
althma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  mull 
be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the 
regimen  and  medicine  dire&ed  accordingly. 

When  excejfive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the 
patient’s  flrength  mull  be  reflored  by  gentle  exercife, 
nourilhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and 
delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
Strength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  imme- 
diately to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe, 
otherwife  they  cannot  expedt  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubject,  we  would  earneftly  re- 
commend it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can, 
to  avoid  unwholesome  air,  and  to  fludy  fobriety. 
Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little 
to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers, 
and  fpending  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  punch  or 
other  Strong  liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely 
ufed,  not  only  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appe- 
tite, but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the 
whole  conftitution  on  fire. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I inferted  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s,  that  in  his  time,  con- 
fumptions made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  and  about  London.  I alfo  exprefled  my 
fear  that  the  proportion  was  now  greater,  though  I had 
not  made  the  calculation.  My  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that  the  education  of  young  people  becomes  every  day 
more  effeminate,  and  that  an  effeminate  education 
produces  a delicacy  of  habit,  which  paves  the  way 
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to  confumption.  As  all  the  other  caufes  of  a decline 
operated  with  as  much  force  about  fifty  years  ago  as 
they  do  now,  the  increafe  in  the  number  of  vidlims  can 
only  be  afcribed  to  the  enervating  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  phyfical  treatment  of  children.  The 
feeds  of  difeafe  are  fown,  as  it  were,  in  the  cradle,  and 
the  fountain  of  life  is  poifoned  in  its  fource. 

In  tracing  the  various  cauies  of  confumption,  I 
entered  into  minute  details,  to  put  people  more  upon 
their  guard*  as  the  difeafe  when  deeply  feated  feldom 
admits  of  a cure.  Not  but  there  are  plenty  of  perfons 
in  London,  who  confidently  undertake  to  perform 
cures  in  the  moll  hopelefs  ftages  of  the  complaint, 
though  phyficians  have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  find 
out  the  art.  Perhaps  the  only  art  which  the  others 
have  difcovered,  or  which  they  have  ever  ftudied,  is 
the  ait  of  impudence  and  deception. 

An  ignorant  man  advertifes  a fyrup  for  the  cure  of 
confumptions.  The  people  fwallow  it ; and  the  man 
gets  a fortune,  though  he  never  cured  a confumption 
in  his  life.  Indeed,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  quack 
to  cure  any  difeafe.  The  patient  imagines  he  feels 
relief,  and  that  anfwers  the  quack’s  purpofe  as  much  as 
if  he  really  did.  Even  if  he  feels  no  relief,  he  will  fay 
that  he  does.  No  man  will  fuffer  his  underftanding  to 
be  impeached  for  having  applied  to  a quack,  when  he 
can  fo  eafily  get  rid  of  the  laugh  by  pretending  to  have 
experienced  great  benefit  from  the  medicine. 

But  to  return  to  my  former  argument ; as  confump- 
tions feldom  admit  of  a cure,  the  utmoll  care  fiiould 
be  exerted  to  avoid  them.  The  bell  general  caution 
I can  give,  is  to  guard  againft  catching  cold,  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  confumptions,  and  of  many  other  dif- 
orders.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  will  be  more  fully 
explained  when  I come  to  treat  of  colds  and  coughs, 
the  bane  ol  this  illand,  and  the  fource  of  numberlefs 
difeafes,  efpecially  among  the  young,  gay,  and  thought- 
lefs  part  of  the  community,  who  have  no  fear  of  any 
ill  until  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  generally  too 
late  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences. 
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On  the  means  of  preventing  Pulmonary  Confumption. 

* Human  beings  are  fo  conftituted  that  they  can 
exift  but  for  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time  without  inhaling 
a frefli  portion  of  atmofpheric  air.  The  uninterrupted 
repetition  of  this  procefs,  which  is  abfolutely  requifite 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  implies  a perpetual  ftate  of 
activity  in  the  organs  by  means  of  which  it  is  carried 
on.  This  alternate  ftate  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
the  lungs  neceffarily  forms  a great  impediment  to  the 
cure  of  any  wound  or  ulceration  taking  place  in  their 
fubftance,  by  the  fame  procefs  employed  by  Nature  to 
heal  injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  living  body,  which 
admit  of  a temporary  ftate  of  quietude  and  repofe. 
The  flighted:  degree  of  difeafed  aCtion  occurring  in  an 
organ  fo  effentially  important  to  the  maintenance  of 
exiftence  is  fufticient  to  create  alarm,  which  our  melan- 
choly experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine to  remove  chronic  affections  of  the  organs  of 
refpiration  has  no  tendency  to  diminifh.  A fingle 
opportunity  of  infpeCting  the  ftate  of  the  lungs  of  a 
perfon  dead  of  pulmonary  confumption,  might,  I have 
frequently  thought,  fuffice  to  correCt  the  pretenfions 
of  thofe  who  propofe  to  cure  the  difeafe  after  it  is 
confirmed,  by  the  adminiftration  of  medicine.  But 
the  impracticability  of  a cure  ought  to  render  us  pro- 
portionably  more  attentive  to  the  means  of  prevention, 
from  which  much  may  be  expeCted,  provided  they 
are  employed  at  a diffidently  early  period. 

Pulmonary  confumption  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  which  it  is  of  importance  even  in  a prophy- 
lactic point  of  view  to  difcriminate  from  each  other. 
— The  lungs  may  be  injured  by  a blow,  or  pierced 
by  a wound.  Inflammation  may  take  place  in  them 
from  over-exertion,  in  confequence  of  the  ftoppage 
of  fome  cuftomary  evacuation,  or  from  expofure 
to  cold,  giving  rife  to  pleurify  or  peripneurnony ; and 
thefe  difeafes  may  terminate  in  confumption  in  perfons 
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who  have  no  natural  predifpofition  to  that  complaint. 
This  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  may  be  termed  fymptomatic* 
and  occafionally  admits  of  being  cured,  by  removing 
the  caufe  from  whence  it  originated.  Sometimes,  when 
an  abfcefs  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  which  is  termed  a 
vomica,  and  produces  all  the  fymptoms  of  phthifis,  it 
will  at  length  break  either  internally,  when  the  matter 
is  coughed  up,  or  point  externally,  and  admit  of  being 
opened ; after  its  contents  are  evacuated,  it  will  heal  up, 
and  the  patient  completely  recover. 

The  other  fpecies  of  confumption  may  be  denomi- 
nated hereditary,  as  being  derived  either  from  a parent, 
or  occafionally  from  fome  more  diflant  relative.  As  we 
perceive  children  to  refemble  their  parents  mV*  the 
features  of  their  face,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  their 
minds,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  alfo  refemble 
them  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  body,  on  the 
peculiar  ftru&ure  of  which,  a predifpofition  to  future 
difeafe  mud  neceffarily  depend.  And  that  children 
are  in  fa£t  liable  to  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  we  have 
manifold  and  decifive  proofs.  How  frequently  do  we 
fee  a perfon  at  a certain  time  of  life  fo  much  refemble 
what  a father  was  at  the  fame  period,  that  he  feems 
to  fill  the  identical  place  in  fociety  that  the  former 
occupied.  In  like  manner,  at  certain  periods  of  life, 
do  children  become  liable  to  the  difeafes  of  their 
parents,  and  confumption,  gout,  or  dropfy  makes  its 
appearance,  the  germs  of  which  mud  have  lain  in  the 
fyftem  from  the  earlieft  period  of  exiftence,  although 
they  did  not  difclofe  themfelves  till  their  due  feafon.  Not 
only  do  we  fee  thatchildren  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
difeafes  of  that  parent  to  whom  they  bear  the  greateft 
perfonal  fimilarity,  but  as  we  occafionally  perceive 
the  refemblance  of  fome  more  remote  anceftor  break 
forth,  as  it  were,  in  a family,  fo  we  Ihall  find  the  con- 
ftitution  and  difeafes  of  that  child  differ  from  thofe  of 
its  immediate  parents,  and  partake  rather  of  the  nature 
of  the  progenitor  whom  it  mod  refembles. 

d hefe  circumflances  are  thus  particularly  noted, 
becaufe  it  is  only  in  cafes  where  the  predifpofition  to 
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this  difeafe  is  fufpedted  at  a very  early  period  of  life, 
that  the  means  of  prevention  can  be  employed  with  any 
reafonable  profpedt  of  fuccefs.  For  the  fame  reafon 
alfo  I am  defirous  of  attradling  the  attention  to  a point 
of  fimilarity  between  parents  and  children  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  The  form 
and  ftru&ure  of  the  nails  of  both  extremities  afford 
an  excellent  criterion  to  enable  us  to  judge  which  of  the 
parents  the  offspring  moft  refembles  in  conftitution.  I 
have  known  the  peculiar  ftrutture  of  a toe-nail  defignate 
certain  individuals  of  a family  for  feveral  fucceffive 
generations.  Although  thefe  parts  of  the  human  body 
do  not  make  their  appearance  earlier  than  about  the 
fixth  month  of  the  foetalage,  they  indicate  very  decidedly 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  parent  whom  the 
child  moft  refembles  in  conftitution.  It  is  alfo  a 
curious  fa£t  that  the  horns  of  animals,  which  often  do 
not  appear  till  feveral  months  after  birth,  afford  the 
belt  criterion  for  diftinguifhing  the  peculiar  breed  or 
race,  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  fuch  fubjedls. 

But  certain  peculiarities  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  nails 
afford  alfo  a ftrong  indication  of  the  propenfity  to 
phthifis.  In  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  proba- 
blefutureoccurrenceofthis  difeafe,  thenailsought  always 
to  be  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
parents.  If  thefe  parts  of  the  body  are  large,  of  an  oblong 
ftiape,  of  a fmooth  texture,  and  a pink  colour,  curling  over 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  laft  joint  of  which  is  commonly 
fomewhat  enlarged,  there  is  much  reafon  to  fufpect  a 
phthifical  tendency.  If,moreover,  we  find  a flender  con- 
formation of  the  body,  fine  {kin  arsd  hair,  a fhrill  voice 
eafily  rendered  hoarfe,  hollownefs  of  the  temples,  found 
teeth,  and  an  expanded  pupil  of  the  eye,  there  is  little 
doubtbutaperfonfoconftitutedwillatfomefutureperiod 
of  life  become  the  vidtim  of  pulmonary  confumption. 

The  aggregate  of  thefe  appearances  conftitute  what 
is  termed  delicacy  of  conftitution.  Tiffs  habit  of  body 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  fuperior  powers  of  mind. 
Individuals  indeed  who  feem  almoft  to  approach  the 
perfe&ion  of  our  fpecies  are  peculiarly  marked  as  the 

victims. 
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victims  of  pulmonary  confumptions.  This  faCt  not 
only  furnifhes  a ftrong  motive  for  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  firft  attack  of  affections  of  the  lungs,  but 
affords  alfo  fome  grounds  to  encourage  the  expectation 
of  fuccefs.  Soundnefs  of  teeth,  a marked  concomitant  of 
the  phthifical  habit,  is  commonly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  fureft  figns  of  a found  conftitution.  A variety  of 
examples  might  alfo  be  adduced  of  perfons,  who  aftei 
having  fubdued,  by  regimen  and  medicine,  phthifical 
fymptoms  with  which  they  werethreatened  in  their  youth, 
have  protraCted  exiftence  to  a very  advanced  period  ot 
life.  As  the  propenfity  to  this  difeafe  muft  neceffarily  be 
the  refult  of  a certain  combination  of  habits  continued 
perhaps  from  one  generation  to  another,  combined  with 
the  peculiar  circumftances  in  which  the  individual  is 
placed;  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that,  by  altering 
the  former,  and  counteracting  the  latter,  the  general 
conftitution  might  be  changed. 

Pulmonary  confumption  is  a difeafe  almoft  peculiar 
to  a certain  zone  of  northern  latitude,  in  which  the 
Britifh  Ifles  are  included.  A little  farther  to  the  north 
or  to  the  fouth,  the  ravages  of  thefe  complaints  are 
comparatively  trifling.  The  only  natural  caufe  to  which 
this  can  with  propriety  be  attributed,  is  the  fluctuation 
of  cur  atmofpheric  temperature  between  the  confines 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  increafed  frequency  of  pulmonic 
complaints  which  has  accompanied  the  more  general 
diffufion  of  wealth,  and  confequent  habits  of  luxurious 
living  in  this  country,  affords,  I think,  fuflicient  proof 
that  tender  and  indulgent  treatment  are  not  the  belt 
means  of  obviating  them.  What  are  the  claffes  of  man- 
kind moil  fufceptible  of,  and  moft  injured  by  the  impref- 
fions  of  heat  and  cold?  Precifely  thofe  who  are  leafl 
expofed  to  their  influence.  Sedentary  artificers,  who. 
neceffarily  pafs  their  days  in  clofe  and  heated  chambers, 
are  fwept  off  in  uncountable  numbers  by  pulmonary 
confumption;  while  failors,  ploughmen,  butchers,  and 
all  perfons  whofe  occupations  lead  them  to  be  much  in 
the  open  air,  enjoy  a comparative  immunity  from  the 
attack  of  this  difeafe.  Among  the  native  inhabitants 
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of  America,  Doctor  Rulh  informs  us,  that  pulmonary 
confumption  is  unknown;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
adopt  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilized  life,  do  they 
become  liable  to  the  fatal  influence  of  this  complaint. 

When  a wealthy  parent  fees  a delicate  child  fhiver 
at  the  frefhnefs  of  the  breeze,  a natural  tendernefs  leads 
him  to  avert  this  unpleafant  feeling  by  the  means  he 
can  molt  readily  command,  clofe  apartments  and  warm 
clothing.  But  he  thus  augments  that  very  delicacy  of 
conflitution  he  fhould  endeavour  to  counteract.  The 
variations  of  atmofpheric  temperature  are  moft  fenfibly 
felt  by  thofe  who  are  cafed  in  the  thickeft  clothing  ; as 
plants  reared  in  the  hot-houfe  are  leaf!  able  to  bear  the 
blafts  of  winter.  Contrail  the  leaden-coloured  vifage, 
and  the  chilblained  toes  and  fingers  of  the  puny  fchool- 
boy,Ihivering  and  crawling  along  the  ftreetin  a winter’s 
day,  with  the  appearance  of  the  country-lad  of  equal 
years  employed  all  day  in  following  the  plough;  the 
furface  of  his  body,  in  place  of  being  chilled  by  the 
cold,  is  rouied  to  a Hate  of  increafed  vafcular  aCtion, 
his  countenance  glows  with  the  genuine  hue  of  health, 
and  his  whole  frame  befpeaks  elafticity  and  vigour. 

Surely  from  this  example  we  might  be  taught  the 
molt  effectual  method  of  averting  delicacy  of  conftitu- 
tion,  being  careful  to  modify  the  means  according  to 
the  object  we  have  to  operate  upon.  Let  the  child 
whofe  wealth  can  command,  and  whofe  future  exiltence 
is  of  fufficient  importance  to  juftify  fuch  attention, 
refide  in  a part  of  the  country  where  the  foil  is  chalk  or 
limeltone,  and  the  air  pure.  Let  him  be  abroad  all  day, 
and  during  every  kind  of  weather,  provided  he  is  em- 
ployed in  aCtive  exercife  ; let  him  be  guarded  againft: 
fuddenly  approaching,  or  fitting  much  over  the  fire  even 
in  winter.  Let  the  habit  of  retiring  early  to  bed  and 
leaving  it  early  in  the  morning  be  ItriCtly  enforced. 
Let  him  wear  no  more  clothes  than  are  requifite  to 
guard  againft  cold;  and  plunge  into  the  fea,  or  a river 
for  a moment,  daily,  during  the  three  warmefl  months 
of  fummer.  The  phthifical  habit  is  in  general  attended 
by  a precocity  of  intellect,  which  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  check  than  to  encourage.  In  fuch  inftances 
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the  improvement  of  the  mind  fhould  be  confidered  as 
a fecondary  objedt,  and  may  well  be  poftponed  till  a 
certain  lhare  of  robuftnefs  of  conftitution  has  been 
enfured.  This  kind  of  corporeal  education  is  obvioufly 
incompatible  with  the  ufual  difcipline  of  fchools  whe- 
ther private  or  public,  and  can  only  be  advifeable  where 
the  importance  of  the  object  juflifies  the  various  facri- 
fices  that  mull  be  made  in  order  to  attain  it. 

I very  recently  had  occafion  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of 
this  plan  completely  exemplified.  Every  pofiible  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  health  of  a delicate  child  by  its 
anxious  parents.  He  lived  in  fpacious  apartments  in 
an  open  and  airy  part  of  London  ; was  carried  abroad 
feveral  times  every  day  when  it  did  not  rain  ; a»d  the 
diet  was  regulated  with  every  attention  to  propriety. 
Notwithftanding  all  this  care  the  flelh  of  this  child  was 
flabby,  he  was  averfe  to  exercife,  the  belly  became 
prominent,  and  the  glands  on  each  fide  of  the  neck 
were  very  confiderably  enlarged.  In  this  ftatethe  child 
was  removed  the  beginning  of  laft  fummer  to  a dry 
and  healthy  fituation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 
There  it  ran  about  and  bathed  along  with  other  chil- 
dren of  a fimilar  age.  No  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  drefs  or  diet.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  months  the 
tumid  abdomen  fubfided,  the  fwellings  of  the  neck  dif- 
appeared,  the  flelh  became  firm,  and  this  child,  whofe 
life  had  been  defpaired  of,  and  was  fent  from  home  as 
on  a forlorn  hope,  returned  vigorous,  adlive,  and 
healthy. 

But  precautions  againft  this  infidious  difeafe  are 
rarely  had  recourfe  to  at  fo  early  a period  of  life.  The 
buoyant  fpirits  and  aftive  propenfities  of  its  deftined 
victims  rarely  excite  fufpicion  either  in  themfelves  or 
their  friends  of  the  approaching  mifchief.  As  the  age  of 
puberty  approaches, other  indications  of  thepropenfity  to 
phthifis  are  developed.  The  narrow  and  elongated  form 
of  the  cheft  becomes  more  apparent,  and  is  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  the  prominence  of  the  Ihoulders,  which  Hand 
out  from  it  on  each  fide  fomewhat  like  wings.  A broad 
eep  cheft,  the  tranfverfe  fedtion  of  which  approaches 
the  circle,  affords  the  beft  criterion  of  a healthy  and 
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vigorous  conformation  of  the  body,  not  only  in  man  but 
in  all  the  kinds  of  quadrupeds  which  are  fubfervient  to 
his  wants.  For  the  fupportof  lifeit  is  neceffary  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  blood  fhould  circulate  through  the  lungs 
in  the  fame  time  that  the  remainder  paffes  through  the 
reft  of  the  body.  But  if  the  lungs  are  prevented  from 
expanding  to  their  proper  magnitude  in  confequence  of 
being  confined  within  the  limits  of  a narrow  thorax, 
their  proper  blood-veffels  muft  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nifhed  in  number  as  well  as  in  dimenfions,  and  on  any 
fudden  pufh  of  blood, their  coats, already  over-diftended, 
muft  be  prone  to  rupture.  At  this  period  of  life,  too, 
there  is  evidently  an  effort  of  the  confticution  endea- 
vouring to  expand  every  part  to  aftate  of  full  perfection. 
This  is  evinced  by  frequent  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
nofe.  The  veffels  of  that  part  readily  heal,  but  an  ac- 
cident of  the  fame  kind  taking  place  in  the  lungs,  not 
unfrequently  lays  the  foundation  of  confumption. 

This  temporary  fulnefs  of  blood  fhould  be  counter- 
acted, by  ftriCtly  adhering  to  a diet  of  the  farinacea 
and  ripe  fruits.  Animal  food  and  fermented  liquors 
ought  to  be  rigidly  prohibited.  Even  milk  often  proves 
too  nutritious.  Exercife  fhould  be  regular  but  gentle. 
Sudden  and  violent  exertions  are  extremely  hazardous. 
Riding  on  horfeback  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of 
exercife.  Such  efforts  of  the  voice  as  are  required  in 
Tinging  or  plaving  on  any  wind-inftrument  of  mufic, 
frequently  produce  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  lungs; 
but  the  practice  of  reading  or  reciting  for  fome  time 
together  in  a moderate  tone  of  voice, tends  to  ftrengthen 
thefe  organs,  and  to  diminifh  the  danger  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  from  any  fudden  exertion. 

During  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
a principle  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  life  is  abforbed 
from  the  air ; and  various  matters,  the  longer  continu- 
ance of  which  in  the  body  would  be  noxious,  are  alfo 
difcharged  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas.  That  there  is, 
befides,  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
fecreted  and  difcharged  from  the  lungs,  every  perfon 
muft  be  convinced,  who  has  attended  to  the  depofition 
of  watery  particles  that  takes  place  fioin  the  bieath 
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in  a frofty  day.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  perfpirable 
matter  difcharged  from  the  furface  of  the  body  in  any 
given  portion  of  time,  that  exhaled  from  the  furface  of 
the  lungs  may  be  eftimated  as  amounting  to  one  third. 
The  fkin  and  the  lungs  being  both  fecreting  furfaces, 
mult  alfo  be  confidered  as  organs  mutually  compenfat- 
ing  or  balancing  each  other.  If  the  fkin  be  fuddenly 
chilled,  a larger  fhare  of  perfpirable  matter  will  endea- 
vour to  efcape  by  the  lungs,  as  being  an  internal,  and 
therefore  a warmer  furface.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  this 
effort  Ihould  in  a delicate  organ  be  produ&ive  of 
derangement  and  difeafe,  and  accordingly  we  daily  hear 
people  dating  their  firft  attack  of  pulmonary  complaints 
from  fitting  in  a cold  place  after  having  been  over- 
heated, from  being  thoroughly  foaked  with  rain,  or 
from  cold-bathing  in  an  improper  ftate  of  the  fyftem. 

The  purpofe  of  thefe  obfervations  is  to  enforce  the 
propriety  of  maintaining  cutaneous  perfpiration,  and 
endeavouring  to  render  the  furface  of  the  body  lefs 
fufceptible  of  atmofpheric  variations.  In  perfons  of  a 
phthifical  habit  the  fkin  is  in  general  either  dry  and 
fcabrous,  or  clammy,  both  of  which  conditions  betoken 
deficient  perfpiration.  The  moff  effeaual  means  of 
removing  this  morbid  ftate  of  the  furface  of  the  body 
is  the  fedulous  ufe  of  cutaneous  friftion.  Why  a prac- 
tice, on  which  the  ancient  phyficians  placed  fo  much 
dependance  not  only  for  the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  but 
in  a pre-eminent  manner  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
Ihould  have  in  modern  times  fallen  fo  completely  into 
negledt,  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  account ; although 
at  prefent  nothing  feems  to  be  confidered  as  medicine 
except  what  is  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  if  the  due  ' 
regulation  of  air  and  exercife  did  not  furnilh  means  of 
recovery,  at  leaft  as  efficacious  as  drugs. 

Cutaneous  friaion  is  moft  advantage°oufty  performed 
by  means  of  a fleffi  brulh.  To  be  of  any  elfential  ufe, 
this  mftrument  ought  to  be  of  a much  harder  texture 
than  thofe  commonly  offered  for  line.  The*  moft 
favourable  feafon  for  this  pradice  is  not  immediately  on 
getting  out  of  bed.  _ There  exifts  a fenfibilitv  of  the 
ton  at  that  time  which  renders  the  application  of  the 
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bi*ufh  painful  and  unpleafant.  After  the  cuftomary 
diurnal  evacuation  of  the  bowels  has  taken  place,  the 
perfon  fhould  drip,  and  applying  this  inftrument  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  in  fucceftion,  commencing 
with  the  chert,  continue  the  fri&ion  until  an  univerfa! 
rednefs  and  glow  takes  place  over  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body.  The  temporary  expofure  of  the  naked 
body  to  the  air  of  the  chamber  during  this  operation, 
accuftoms  the  fkin  to  a certain  variety  of  temperature, 
while  any  danger  of  taking  cold,  is  completely  obviated 
by  the  exercife,  as  a perfon  ought  always,  if  his 
ftrength  permit,  to  rub  himfelf.  Though  fomewhat 
painful  and  irkfome  at  firft,  this  operation,  like  all  the 
reft  of  our  active  habits,  gradually  becomes  pleafant, 
and  at  length  necefiary,  fo  that  a perfon  accuftomed  to 
it,  feels  himfelf  uncomfortable  if  he  has  omitted  for  a 
day  his  ufual  exercife. 

From  regularly  perfevering  for  fome  length  of  time 
in  this  praftice  I have  obferved  a very  obvious  alteration 
produced  in  the  texture  of  the  fkin.  It  appears  to 
acquire  thicknefs,  and  to  become  mellow  and  pliable, 
a condition  very  different  from  that  of  perfons  difpofed 
to  phthifis,  whofe  fkin  is  commonly  thin  and  harfh. 
The  mufcles  alfo  feem  to  derive  firmnefs  from  this 
practice.  The  brufh  will  alfo  be  found  daily  to  remove 
no  fmall  quantity  of  furfuraceous  matter,  which, 
whether  it  be  infpiflated  perforation  adhering  to  the 
furface,  or  particles  of  decaying  cuticle,  is  certainly 
better  away.  This  pra&ice  alfo  removes  every  kind 
of  roughnefs  and  afperity  from  the  furface  of  the  fkin, 
which  becomes  beautifully  fmooth  and  polifhed,  fo  that 
even  as  a cofmetic,  having  no  tendency  to  impair  health, 
cutaneous  friction  may  be  advantageoufly  employed. 
After  expofure  to  wet,  to  ftrip  and  rub  the  furface  of 
the  body  till  it  glows,  is  unqueftionably  the  beft  means 
to  prevent  taking  cold. 

I do  not  prefume  fo  ftrenuoufly  to  recommend 
friction  of  the  fkin  as  a means  of  fupporting  the 
healthy  a&ion  of  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  and 
of  promoting  cutaneous  perfpiration,  without  having 

witnelfed  remarkable  changes  for  the  better  produced 
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in  the  conftitution  by  adopting  and  perfevering  in  this 
practice.  Indeed  I am  difpofed  to  attribute  much  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  exercife  on  horfeback,  as  well 
as  the  good  effefts  of  a fea-voyage  towards  a mild 
climate,  to  the  increafe  of  perfpiration  produced  by 
thefe  modes  of  geftation. 

Every  perfon  fufpicious  of  predifpofition  to  pulmo- 
nary confumption  ought  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  in 
cold  weather,  to  wear  a quantity  of  woollen  clothing 
fufficient  to  obviate  any  approach  to  the  perception  of 
chillinefs  ; independently  however  of  the  aftual  pre- 
fence of  obftinate  hoarfenefs  or  cough,  I am  difpofed  to 
think  that  the  requifite  quantity  of  flannel  is  more 
advantageoufly  worn  over  the  ufual  fhirt,  than  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  fkin. 

The  poffibility  of  communicating  this  difeafe  by  con- 
tagion is  a point  that  has  been  much  agitated.  As  a 
meafure  of  precaution,  the  delicate  ought  to  decide 
this  quefliion  for  themfelves  in  the  affirmative.  Ex- 
halation from  the  lungs  is  the  mode  by  which  infec- 
tious difeafes  are  moll  generally  propagated  ; and  from 
analogy  we  might  infer  that  air  impregnated  with  the 
effluvia  of  thefe  organs  in  a flate  of  ulceration,  would 
have  a tendency  to  excite  dileafed  attion  of  a fimilar 
kind  if  received  into  the  lungs  of  a perfon  previoufly 
difpofed  to  this  complaint.  I have  feen  more  than  one 
inftance  of  a hufband  who  appeared  to  have  no  pre- 
vious difpofition  to  confumption,  being  affe£ted  with  a 
diftreffing  cough,  which  continued  to  harafs  him  for 
months  while  his  wife  was  lingering  under  that  difeafe. 
On  one  melancholy  occafion  I witnefled  the  fucceflive 
deaths  of  three  young  ladies,  two  of  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  caught  the  difeafe  in  confequence 
of  their  fedulous  attention,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
difpofition,  to  her  who  was  firft  affe&ed,  who  evidently 
was  of  a phthifical  habit,  which  was  not  apparent  in 
either  of  the  others. 

If  the  prefence  of  the  fymptoms  which  have  been 
already  defcribed  as  characterizing  this  difeafe  renders 
its  exi  (fence  no  longer  equivocal,  the  perfon  fo  affefted 
ought  without  delay  to  migrate  towards  a warmer 

climate. 
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climate..  Should  circumflances  render  this  expedient 
impiacticable,  the  next  belt  plan  a phthifical  perfon  can 
adopt  is  to  remove  into  a low  and  rather  damp  fitua- 
tion.  1 he  fatal  event  of  pulmonary  confumption  is 
uniformly  accelerated  by  redding  in  an  elevated 
region.  There  are  even  inftances  on  record  of  phthifis 
making  its  appearance  in  families,  previoufly  unaffe&ed 
by  it,  on  changing  their  place  of  refidence  from  a level 
to  a hilly  country.  While  on  the  contrary  the  inha- 
bitants of  extenfive  diftri&s  in  Lincolnfhire  and  in  Elfex 
enjoy  a complete  immunity  from  this  difeafe.  In  Hol- 
land, pulmonary  confumption  is  a difeafe  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  The  fame  fituations  that  pre- 
difpofe  to  ague  are  unfavourable  to  the  attack  of  phthifis, 
as  if  thefe  two  Hates  of  the  conftitution  were  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  The  phyficians  of  ancient 
Rome  were  accullomed  to  fend  their  confumptive 
patients  to  the  low  and  marlhy  land  of  Egypt.  Cicero 
the  celebrated  orator,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  threatened 
with  confumption,  as  the  hollow  temples  and  lharp 
features  of  his  remaining  buds  abundantly  teftify,  tra- 
velled into  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  this 
country  the  choice  of  fituation  is  not  fufficiently  attended 
to  ; although  every  practitioner  of  medicine  mull  have 
remarked  that  even  the  foft  breezes  of  Brompton  and 
Chelfea  have  benefited  invalids  who  were  injured  by 
the  keener  air  of  Highgate  and  Hampltead.* 

In  the  incipient  flages  of  phthifis  pulmonalis  the  dry 
vomit  taken  in  a morning,  falling,  I have  known  oc- 
cafionally  to  be  of  ufe.  Keeping  up  a copious  difcharge 
from  the  furface  of  the  chefl  by  the  favin  ointment 
fubfequent  to  the  application  of  a bliflering-plalter, 
fometimes  appears  t-o  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

When  fymptoms  of  incipient  phthifis  have  been  ac- 
companied by  tumors  commencing  at  the  clavicle  and 
extending  upwards  towards  the  ear,  I have  feen  much 

* In  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  where  the  climate  is  fo 
loaded  with  moilture,  that  common  fait  deliquefces  if  expofed  to 
the  air,  I am  informed  that  coughs  are  very  rare  and  pulmonary 
confumptions  almolt  unknown.  Of  courfe  thefe  iflands  mull  be 
an  excellent  fituation  for  perfons  of  a phthiiical  temperament. 

n benefit 
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benefit  from  the  adminiftration  of  calomel  combined 
with  Heel. 

When  recovery  is  defpaired  of,  a diet,  confifting  of 
butter-milk  and  the  lighter  farinacea,  prolongs  exiftence 
and  mitigates  the  diftrefs  of  the  cough  more  effectually 
than  the  ufe  of  opium. — From  a medicine  which  of 
late  years  has  been  much  extolled  as  diminifhing  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe  (digitalis),  I am  forry  to  fay  I have 
feen  no  permanent  benefit  produced  in  this  difeafe ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  boafts  of  empiricifm,  a remedy 
that  will  refolve  tubercles  or  heal  ulceration  of  the 
lungs,  I believe  yet  remains  to  be  difcovered.’ 

A.  P.  B. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

'VTERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland, owing  doubtlefs  to  our  different 
manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fedentary  employ- 
ments; as  they  commonly  attack  perfons  of  a weak 
relaxed  habit,  who  negleCt  exercife,  eat  little  folid  food, 
ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  deprefies  the  fpirits,or  impoverifhes  the  blood; 
as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought, 
living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers, 
melons,  mufhrooms,  &c<  They  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air.  Hence 
they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moll 
fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded 
ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe  of 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceflive  evacuations, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
exceflive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftruCts  the  perfpira- 
tion  01  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftriCture  of  the  folids,  may 

likewife 
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likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fhall  only  add, 
frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great 
abdinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  ft  ate,  as  a 
regular  diet;  nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to 
occafion  fevers  of  the  word  kind,  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite, 

weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep 
fighing,  and  deje&ion  of  mind,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a quick 
low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without  any  confiderable  third, 
chillnefs  and  flufhing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs 
and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  retchings  and 
vomiting;  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes  intermit- 
ting; the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  fmall-beer,  and 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreffion  of  the  bread, 
and  flight  alienation  of  the  mind. 

If,  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue 
becomes  more  moid,  with  a plentiful  fpitting,  a gentle 
purging,  or  a moidure  upon  the  fkin;  or  if  a fuppura- 
tion  happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  pudules  break 
out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for 
a favourable  crifis. 

But  if  there  be  an  excedi  veloofenefs  or  wading  fweats 
with  frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue  when  put  out 
trembles  excedively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with 
a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe;  if  there  be  a darting 
of  the  tendons,  and  almod  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hear- 
ing, and  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  dool  and  urine, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  neceflary  in  this  difeafe 

to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  lead  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  ’ifeari- 
nefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be 
kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of 
a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low 
fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves 
but  often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

2 The 
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The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  ftrength 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nourifhing  diet 
and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe  his  gruel, 
panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mull  be  mixed  with 
wine  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty 
ftrong  wine-whey,  or  negus  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Muftard-wheyis  likewife  a veryproperdrinkinthis  fever, 
and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  by 
the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine.* 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine, 
is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  neceffary. 
Good  wine  poffelfes  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medi- 
cines, while  it  is  freefrom  any  of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay 
good  wine  ; for  however  common  this  article  of  luxury 
is  now -become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine, 
efpecially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it 
in  fmall  quantities. 

I have,  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where 
the  pulle  could  hardly  be  fek,  with  a conflant  dilirium, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every  other 
mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing,  in  whey,  gruel,  and 
negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine  every  day.  Good 
old  found  claret  is  the  bed,  and  may  be  made  into 
negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circumftances  require.f 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently  fmall 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and 
cordial  nature.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  overheated 
either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; and  his  food  ought  to  be 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

* See  Appendix  Muftard  Whey. 

+ Where  wine  cannot  be  procured,  I have  witnefled  equally  bene- 
ficial effe&s  produced  by  drinking  found  porter  or  ale  with  a lemon 
or  orange  diced  into  it,  and  rendered  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the 
patient  by  the  addition  of  moift  fugar.  This  beverage  maybe  drunk 
atpleafure,  will  be  found  to  fupport  ftrength  as  effectually  as  wine, 
and  is  in  general  much  relifhed  by  the  fick  ; with  the  addition  of  one 
dram  of  muriatic  acid  to  each  quart  of  the  liquor,  it  forms  a renjedy 
to  which  the  cure  ot  moft  of  the  low  fevers  of  this  country  may 
with  fafety  be  confided.  A.  P.  B. 
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MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and  fick- 

nefs  at  llomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep*,  will 
generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be 
repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the 
above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not'  only  clean  the 
ftomach,  but  by  the  general  {hock  which  they  give,  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent 
effects  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of 
inflammation,  and  nature  wants  routing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme. Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 
blood  deni®,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other 
evacuations  are  neceffary.  But  in  nervous  fevers, 
where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor, 
and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  muff  be  fpared,  and 
wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully  adminiitered. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againfl 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftridfure  upon  the  veflels,  and 
fometimes  an  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the 
faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  lefpeft, 
fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evident 
from  the  confequences  that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  dif- 
eafe, yet  buffering  is  highly  neceffary.  Bliftering-plafters 
may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  gieat  at  - 
vantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought  to  be 
bliflered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fate 
courfe,  when  the  infenfibility  continues,  as  loon  as  the 
difcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliffering-plaffer  abates,  to, 
* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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apply  another  to  feme  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by 
that  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceflion  of  them  till 
he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
bliftering  in  this,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliftering- 
plafters  not  only  ftimulate  the  iolids  to  aclion,  but  like- 
wife  occafion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
feldom  'happen  in  this  kind  of  fever,  lhey  are  moll 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning, . or 
after  fome  degree  of  llupor  has  come  on,  in  which 
lalt  cafe  it  will  always  be  proper  to  blilter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a ftool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful 
of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving 
the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decoction.* 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s 
operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  nei- 
ther to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations, 
nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient 
fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey, 
fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch 
like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  yet  a kindly- 
breathing  fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of 
fever ; yet  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we 
fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it.  f 

In 

* See  Appendix,  White  Deco  Elion. 

+ When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  trie  lame  quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  of  the  cordial  confeftion  or  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  every  four  of  five  hours. 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  flarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effects  from  large  dofes  of  mufk 
frequently  repeated.  Mulk  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceifary. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a few 
grains  of  camphor,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefe  tend 
to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difcharge  of  urine. 
Thus,  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains  of 
camphor,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
flrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative  fweats,  &c. 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  if  the  flomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret. 
Should  the  bark  in  fubflance  not  fit  eafy  on  the 
flomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in 
a bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three 
days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glafs  of  it 
taken  frequently.* 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermiflion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifh  this 


The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  : 
— Take  wild  Valerian  root  (in  powder)  one  fcruple,  faffron  and 
caftor  each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  togethei  in  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  foui  times 


3 ^The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  : — Take  an  ounce  ot 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fna  'e-root 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  beft  brandy  for  three  or  foui 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained,  and  two  tea-lpoon- 
fuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glaff  of  fmall  wine 
or  negus.  I now  generally  adminifter  Huxham’s  Tinfture.  . 

& pradhce, 
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pra&ice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  bark  is  a very  umverfal  febrifuge, 
and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage  m molt 
fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceffary,  or  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

There  is  no  fever  that  requires  to  be  watched  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  this.  If  the  actions  of 
the  fyftem  are  not  kept  up  by  (Emulating  applications, 
and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fupported  by  cordial  medi- 
cines and  nourifhing  diet,  he  will  fink  under  the 
difeafe  ; and  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  the 
attendants  thinks  him  better,  he  is  actually  dying. 

I wifh  to  infpire  not  only  patients  in  this  fever,  but 
their  phyflcians  alfo,  with  unceaflng,  unabated  hope  till 
the  very  lad  extremity.  The  changes  for  the  better  are 
often  as  fudden,  and  unforefeen,  as  thofe  for  the  woife. 
The  lad  gafp  alone  fhould  induce  us  to  give  over  the 
patient.  I have  left  a patient  twenty  times  and  more, 
little  expecting  to  fee  him  alive  next  day.  Yet  I did 
not  lofe  courage,  but  ordered  a bottle,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  generous  wine  to  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ; and  that  patient,  to  my  great  fatisfa&ion, 
recovered,  and  enjoyed  health  for  many  years  after. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

THIS  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever  of  Europe, 
as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a great 
refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague.  Per- 
fons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fading, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceflive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  are  mod  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 

from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  $ from  putrid  animal 
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and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps, 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is 
negle&ed. 

A clofe  conflitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fiffl  or  fleffl 
that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occa- 
fion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafies  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot  fea- 
fons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which 
are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodffled.  This  (hews  the 
propriety  of  removing  burying-grounds,  flaughter- 
houfes,  &c.  to  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  among!!  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined  unwhole- 
fome  air,  and  negledl  cleanlinefs.  Such  mechanics  as 
carry  on  dirty  employments,  arid  are  confiantiy  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  ipot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  reafon 
all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thofe 
affefted  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  generally 

preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  (frength, 
without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  lbmetimes  fo 
great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcely  walk,  or  even  fit 

upright, 
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upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away. 
His  mind,  too,  is  greatly  dejefted ; he  ftghs,  and  is 

full  of  dreadful  apprehenfions..  . , 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  or  bile 
a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfation  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  *,  the  eyes  often 
appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing 
is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the 
patient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; his  tongue  is  at  firlt 
white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chaped  ; and 
his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes 
caffes  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affe&ed 
with  tremors  or  fhaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diflfolved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  j 
the  {tools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a 
greenifli,  black  or  reddifh  call.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple, 
dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  {kin,  and 
fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages  or  difcharges 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  de- 
jeftion  of  mind,  the  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the 
petechiae  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  third  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of 
ftrength,  deje&ion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended 
together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  greateft 
caution  and  (kill  are  requifite.  Attention  muft  be  paid 
to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and  both 
the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen,  or 
improper  medicines. 

O 4 The 
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The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain j fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable  time, 
often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be  impru- 
dently flopped.  Small  miliary  puflules  appearing  be- 
tween the  petechias  or  purple  lpots  are  likewife  favour- 
able, as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth 
and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon 
the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous 
fymptoms  abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  de- 
cline of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable  fymp- 
tom  *,  as  are  abfceffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckoned 
an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  belly  ; large 
black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  fkin  ; 
apthas  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fweats  ; blindnefs  ; 
change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  flaring  of  the  eyes  ; diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing  ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  ; 
and  a conflant  inclination  to  uncover  the  breaft.  When 
the  fweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the 
urine  is  black,  or  depofits  a black  l'ooty  fediment,  the 
patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons, 
and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  flools,  attended  with 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  death. 

REGIMEN. In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe, 

we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  counter- 
a£t  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; to  fupport 
the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  ; and  to  affifl  Nature 
in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  by  gently  pro- 
moting perforation  and  the  other  evacuations. 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe, 
perhaps  it  is  only  fo,  when  occasioned  by  abfceffes  formed  within 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  muft 
be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  Ihould  therefore  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apart- 
ment. & The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfons  in  per- 
fect health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment 
noxious  ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perlpi- 
ration  and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of 
humours  are  in  a putrid  Hate. 

Befides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frelh  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
be  moll  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  & c.  The  frefh  Ikins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only 
prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife 
tend  to  prevent  the  infe&ion  from  fpreading  among 
thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong -fcented  herbs,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by 
thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  affeft  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drunk 
by  turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  require. 
When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only 
one  half  water,  and  Iharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter 

orange 
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orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may 
now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  mod  proper  wine  is 
Rhenifh ; but  if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret 
is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient  s drink, 
as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a decoction  of 
tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third,  and  pro- 
mote a difcharge  by  dool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  dt  upon  his  domach,  it  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpened  by 
adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mud  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel,  to 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak 
and  low;  and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened  with  the 
iuice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like..  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as 
roaded  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts,  preferved 
cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  humours ; for  which  reafon  the  patient  ought 
frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of  fome  of  the 
acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a drong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flovvers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effeCt.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  .ielieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities,  but 
as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fydem,  they  mud  affid  in  preventing  the  putrefcency 

°‘  MEWCINE.'. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good 
effeft : but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  iome  days,  and 
the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  o ^ 
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The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open, 
by  clyfters'i  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers.  II 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometitnes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

* Bliftering-plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in  the 
greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechise  or  fpots  ftiould 
fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms,  come  on, 
bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe  the  bliftering 
plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  infide  of  the 
legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  ocoa- 
fion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  milliard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  blillers  only  in 
the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  in  a fvveat.  This  practice  is  very 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  pulhed  fo  far  as  to  weaken 
the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafesby 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines.  In 
confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contrayerva-root,  the 
cordial  confedion,  the  mithridate,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  however 
to  believe,  that  thefe  leldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  neceflary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior 
to  good  wine  ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both 
as  the  fafeft  and  befl.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifcptics, 
are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of 
malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moll  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  I have  feen  it, 
when  joined  with  acids,  prove  very  fuccefsful,  even  in 
cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the  molt  threatening 

afped. 
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afpedt.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mud  not  only 
be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfided  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the  elixir  or 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  eader 
on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added  ; and 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  domach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 

' If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  diarpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as  above.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than  plenty  of 
acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  or 
the  fait  of  wormwood,  didolved  in  an  ounce  and  a halt 
of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an 
ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  a bit  of  lugar, 
mav  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  necellary.. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration  is 
to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening 
cataplafins,  &c.  and  as  foon  as  there  is  any  appearance 
of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 

P°IlthCavSeCknown  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever 
of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a mod  putrid 
cadaverous8  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  a plentiful  life  of  Peruvian  bark 
and  wine,  lharpened  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftria  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ; a dry  fituation  ; fufhcient 
exercife In  the  open  air ; wholefome  food,  and  a modem 
nfe  of  generous  liquors.  Infetfion  ought,  above  all 

tilings,  to  be  avoided.  No  confutation  is  proof  againft  a. 
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I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by 
only  making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  others 
have  caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town 
where  it  prevailed  ; and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals 
of  fuch  as  died  of  it.* 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  lick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  family 
as  poftible;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely 
clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him  fhould  be  imme- 
diately removed,  his  linen  fhould  be  frequently  changed, 
and  thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unneceffary 
communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infection,  ought' immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile-tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 
henfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh  pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glaffes  of  generous  wine. 

I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe 
when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife 
recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes againft  infection  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body, 
increafe  the  danger. 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expreffed  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  relations 
when  afflicted  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  I meant  only  to  dif- 
courage  unneceffary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  in- 
ftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who  were 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick.  This  fugacious  phyficiau 
agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doftor  and  a careful  nurfe 
were  the  only  neceffary  attendants  ; and  that  all  others  not  only 
endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their  folicitude  and  ill- 
dire&ed  care,  hurt  the  fick. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt 
in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to  while  near 
the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  walh  their  hands, 
and  if  poffible  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go 
into  company.* 

I wilhed  ftrongly  to  charafterife  this  difeafe  by  call- 
ing it  the  pejlilential  fe-ver  of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that 
in  our  ifland  nothing  approaches  fo  near  the  plague  as 
the  putrid  or  fpotted  fever.  I have  often  marked  its 
ravages  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  but  Hill  more 
frequently  in  fome  of  the  unclean  and  fhamefully  neg- 
lected feats  of  putrefaction  in  the  environs.  I have 
feen  it  in  its  molt  horrid  form  in  St.  George’s  Fields, 
particularly  in  the  King’s  Bench  Prifon;  and  am  afraid 
the  day  will  come  when  the  real  peftilence  will  be 
generated  in  that  quarter. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  people  living  in  a marfh, 
where  there  is  not  the  leak  fall  or  defcent  to  carry  off 
the  perpetually  accumulating  filth, muff  in  time  produce 
fome  dreadful  putrid  diforder.  How  juftly  may  one  ap- 
ply to  the  atmofphere  of  fuch  a place  the  words  of  the 
medical  poet,  and  fay,  that  it  is  not  air  the  inhabitants 
breathe,  but  volatile  corruption!  Yet  that  marfh,  by 
means  of  fluices  or  proper  drains,  might  be  rendered  as 
healthy  a place  of  refidence  as  any  in  London,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  molt  wholefome  city  of  its  fize  in  the  world. 
I fhudder  at  the  idea  that  the  ftagnant  mafs  of  fo  much 
contagion  fhould  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  that 
no  fteps  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger , till  a 

* The  above  defcription  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  putrid 
fever  are  perfe£tly  applicable  to  what  is  termed  the  Yellow  level, 
&c.  of  the  havoc  made  by  which  in  our  Weft  India  poffeflions 
during  late  years  we  have  heard  fo  much.  The  yellownefs  of  the 
tfkin,  although  generally  confidered  as  a fatal  fymptom,  is  an  adven- 
titious circumftance,  refulting  from  warmth  of  climate.  In  ear  y 
liases  of  the  yellow  fever,  fmart  purges  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and 
cooling  the  furface  of  the  body  by  ablution  with  fea-water,  or  com- 
mon water  mixed  with  vinegar,  is  the  moll  efficacious  mode  o 
treatment.  Keeping  the  body  open  and  general  temperance  are 

the  bell  preventives.  A-  P-  terrible 
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terrible  fweep  of  mortality  fhall  fpread  alarm  through 

the  whole  kingdom. 

To  Ihew  how  nearly  our  putrid  fevers  reiemble  the 
plague,  I fhall  give  a fhort  fketch  of  one  that  I attended 
fome  years  ago  at  Kentilh  Town.  A young  lady,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  come  from  the  Weft 
Indies  for  her  education,  was  feized  with  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a nervous  fever;  but  this  continuing  a 
very  unufual  length  of  time,  putrefaction  began  to  Ihew 
itfelf,  and  boils  and  impofthumes  burft  forth,  and  pene- 
trated fo  deeply  as  to  lay  the  bones  bare,  to  an  amazing 
extent,  on  the  back,  hips,  and  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
nor  were  thefe  healed  without  much  time  and  trouble. 
By  the  ufe  of  wine,  bark,  and  other  cardiac  and  anti- 
feptic  medicines,  a perfect  cure  was  at  length  effected  ; 
and  what  may  be  particularly  deferving  of  notice,  the 
young  lady  at  one  period  had  no  fuftenance  for  feveral 
days,  but  what  Ihe  received  from  Tipping  a little 
brandy.  The  nature  of  a fupplementary  remark  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  cafe, 
however  curious;  but  I muft  not  omit  mentioning  one 
circumftance  more,  which  was,  that  the  nurfe,  for 
reafons  beft  known  to  herfelf,  yet  eafily  gueffed  at, 
went  often  to  the  lady  under  whofe  care  my  patient 
was,  and  complained  that  Ihe  never  faw  fuch  a dodtor, 
for  he  would  not  let  her  poor  young  lady  die. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

rT''HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
A or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  refembling, 
in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puftules  are 
either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed 
together. 

1 he  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puftules'; 
but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fw.eat 
is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the  back,  &c.  A 
1 1 gentle 
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gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin,  greatly  pro- 
motes the  eruption;  but  when  the  ikin  is  dry,  the 
eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe;  but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  meafies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever , 
&c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effect  of  too 

hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks,  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  lhe  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the 
vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  incident 
to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and  the 
indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercife,  k£ep  continually 
within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such 
females  are  extremelv  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  dii- 
eafe  in  childbed,  and' often  lofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  oc- 

cafioned  by  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind ; as 
exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  watching,  great 
evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating 
too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruit,  as  plums, 
cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  See.  Impure  wateis,  01 
provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons, 
tone  keeping,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers. 
They  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuf- 
tomary  evacuation,  as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers, the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the  effeCt 
of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may  '*ew* 
be  occafioned  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  green  tiafh,  and 
other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  PreS"ant 
are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moll  general  caufe  is  in- 
dolence Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary  life,  e pe- 
dally  during  pregnancy,  and . at  the 
grofsly,can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  m djJdbed.  Hen 

,,rJ»s  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  ana  uk 
wife  to  thofe  women  in  manufacturing  towns, w h°,m  Pt  ^ 
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a&ive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take 
fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very 
little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  difeafe, 

it  makes  its  attack,  like  mod  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreffion  of 
the  bread.  The  patient  is  redlefs,  and  fometimes  de- 
lirious ; the  tongue,  appears  white,  and  the  hands  fhake, 
with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  child- 
bed-women the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the 
other  difcharges  ftop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  fldn,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pudules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full 
and  foft,  the  fldn  grows  moider,  and  the  fweat,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell ; 
the  great  load  on  the  bread,  and  oppreffion  of  the 
fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the  cudomary  evacuations 
gradually  return.  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from 
the  eruption,  the  pudules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off, 
which  occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  fldn. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exa£t  time  When  the 
pudules  will  either  appear  or  go  ofl.  They  generally 
come  out  in  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption 
is  critical  ; but  when  fymptomatical,  they  may  appear 
at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  pudules  appear  and  vanifli  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  pudules  are  commonly  at 
fird  filled  with  clear  water ; afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  pudules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rajh. 

, . In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 

kuid,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden  difap- 
pearing  of  thepudules,and  to  promote  their  maturation. 

P For 
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lor  this  purpofe,  the  patient  mull  be  kept  in  fuch  a 
temperature  as  neither  to  pulh  out  the  eruption  too  fall, 
nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and 
drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nou- 
rifhing  and  cordial;  but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The 
patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor 
cold ; and  he  fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with 
clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and 
cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in 
as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The  food  mull  be  weak  chicken-broth,  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  & c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a l^oonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  .and  a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  hate  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  good,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the 
decodtion  mentioned  below.  * 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 
does  not  rife  fufficiendy,  his  drink  mull  be  a little  more 
generous ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  ftronger 
or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength  mull 
befupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids; 
and  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be  much 
affedted,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clyfters.  t 

MEDI- 


Take  two  ounces  of  the  lhavings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  ot  farfaparilla;  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  (trained  decodtion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 


tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  Commercium  Literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever  which  raged  at  Stralburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January;  from  which 
we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady, 
and  likewifc  that  phyfrcians  are  not  always  the  lirit  who 
difcover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 

regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife,  or 
the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply  blilter- 
ing-plafters.  The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is 
good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
food  or  drink  ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  putrefcence, 
the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed 
in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  up  a-ltimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of  fmall 
bliftering  plafters ; but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If,  however,  the  pulfe  fhould. 
fink  remarkably,  the  puftules  ftrike  in,  and  the  head 
be  affedted,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feveral  blifter- 
ing-plafters.  to  the  moll  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of 
the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding,  is  feldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient 
and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be 
attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We 
mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat 
this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful  bleeding, 
and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflamma- 


terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  rotuft  coriftitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with 
fhivering,  yawning,  ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded 
by  a moft  intenfe  heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs  of 
ftrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxietv,  a 
delirium,  reftleffnefs.  and  tofling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyfter 
of  rain-water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a feum 
arole,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was  foon  loofened, 
the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was  reftored  to 
his  lenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  pradice 
was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effeds 
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tory.  But  this  practice  is  generally  very  unfafe. 
Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuation  very  ill.  And 
indeed,  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid 
than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe  to  a 
very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s  fpirits, 
and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much 
fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by 
finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  negledted, 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  ex- 
ercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Pregnant 
women  fhould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and  take  daily 
as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green 
trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things ; and 
when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftri&ly  to  obferve  a 
cool  regimen. 

There  is  not  any  fever,  in  which  the  fymptoms  ought 
to  be  more  carefully  watched  than  in  this.  The  changes 
are  frequent  and  rapid,  and  the  fever  itfelf  often  aflumes 
a quite  different  character.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft 
importance  upon  fuch  occafions  to  change  the  regimen 
and  medicines,  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  fymptom. 

Death  would  often  be  the  confequence  of  inattention 
or  neglett  in  thefe  cafes  ; and  perhaps  a flronger  proof 
cannot  be  given  of  what  I have  already  pointed  out,  but 
cannot  too  often  inculcate,  the  extreme  folly  of  ufing 
or  recommending  any  general  fever-medicine,  when 
even  the  fame  fever  may  require,  at  different  periods, 
very  different  modes  of  treatment.  Really,  it  is  not  lefs 
ridiculous  to  prefcribe  one  medicine  for  all  fevers,  than 
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for  all  difeafes.  The  quackery  in  the  firft  inftance  may 
appear  to  the  ignorant  and  thoughtlefs  more  plaufible ; 
but  is  on  that  account  more  dangerous. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiflion  of  the 
fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner  and 
fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  remiflion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  fweat, 
after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in 
a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiflions  return 
at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer, 
fometimes  of  fhorter  duration : the  nearer,  however, 
that  the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent, 
the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

rnarfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating 
water  ; but  they  prove  molt  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a 
putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fetal.  They  are  molt  fre- 
quent in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or 
conftitution  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever ; 
but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live 
in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure  ftagnating 
air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe  unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever 

are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs 
in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  affedted  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a fwelling, 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white, 
the.  eyes  and  Ikin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the 
patient  is  often  afflidted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The 
pulfe  is  fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and 
the  blood,  when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflam- 
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mation.  Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and 
others  are  afflidted  with  a very  troublefoine  loofenels. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conltitution  ofathe  patient. 
They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumltances  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms 
predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other 
times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
a fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication 
of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mult  be  adapted  to 

the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns 
of  inflammation,  the  diet  mull  be  flender,  and  the 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid 
fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the 
patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous 
nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  immediately 
preceding  fevers.  We  mull,  however,  be  very  cau- 
tious in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this 
fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot 
regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
poflible,  Ihould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated  by 
letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed  clothes,  &c. 
Ihould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceffai  y to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  flick  than  praftitioners  are  apt  to  imagine.* 

MEDI- 


* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  differ- 
tation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the 
following  obfervatior. : “ Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  isepnis  lunt 
mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  : feces  fordefque  quant  Pn®“® 
movendae,  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  aegn  decumbent  tint  lalu- 
bria  et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegns  cura  quanta  maxima 
profpiciatur.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  h*c  jedulajb- 
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MEDICINE. -In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

mutt  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiffion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there 
be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that  is  not 
the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted, 
as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe. 

A vomit,  however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is 
generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but, 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend 
a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given 
for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at 
proper  intervals,  if  the  ficknefs  or  naujea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyders  or 
gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna, 
fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eledluary,  cream  of  tartar, 
tamarinds,  flewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but  all  flrong 
or  draflic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  didin£t  intermiffion, 
in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminidered, 
and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfeft  the  cure.  It  is  needlefs 
here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  molt  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nouriffiing  diet,  to  pay  the  mod  fcrupu- 
lous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm, 
to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to 
avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and 
the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  bed 
preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the 


fervantem,  quique  ea  exequi  poteft,  multo  magis  aegris  profutu- 
rum,  quammedicum  peritiorem,  hifce  commodis  deftitutum.” 

“ The  patient’s  fhirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently 
to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  fiiould  be  well  ventilated, 
and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ; in  ffiort,  every  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phyfician  who 
puts  thefe  in  pra£lice  will  much  oftener  fucceed,  than  one  who 
is  even  more  fkilhil,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing  thefe 
means.” 

P 4 Peruvian 
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Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed 
m brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  fmoking 
tobacco  as.  very  beneficial  in  marfhy  countries,  both 
roi  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

As  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in 
a camp  than  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  the  duty 
of  fuperior  officers  very  earneftly  to  concur  with  their 
medical  attendants  in  enforcing  the  proper  means  of 
pi  evention.  The  fpirit  of  our  foldiers  betrays  them 
into  a contempt  of  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  danger ; and 
they  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  no  hardihood  can  of 
ltfelf  refill  the  warm,  fickly  moifture  of  autumn,  and 
the  damp  air  of  the  night  to  which  they  are  often  un- 
avoidably expofed.  Thofe  brave,  but  thoughtlefs 
men,  fhould,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  fimple  prefervatives  from  fevers  above 
pointed  out.  I have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  talents 
of  many  eminent  phyficians  and  furgeons  now  in  the 
army,  to  think  any  farther  remarks  on  this  fubjeft 
neceflary.  I am  perfuaded  that  a hint  will  be  fufficient 
to  call  forth  the  fulled:  exercife  of  their  (kill,  their 
humanity,  and  their  zeal  alfo,  for  the  honour  and 
fecurity  of  their  country.,  in  faving  their  lives,  and  pro- 
moting the  health  and  vigour  of  its  gallant  defenders. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

I HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia, 
is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  elcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a moll  con- 
tagious malady ; and  has  for  many  years  proved  the 
fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  lead;  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mofl  liable  to 
this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwholefome, 
who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs 
humours,  run  the  greatefl  hazard  from  it. 
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The  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  diftindt  and  con- 
fluent kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftindtions  of  the 
fmall-pox ; as  the  chryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infedtion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  the  infedtion  has  never  been  wholly  extin- 
guifhed,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has 
become  in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who 
have  over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreftling,  &c. 
or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  moll  apt  to  be  feized 
with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unnecefiary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and 
drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for 
folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  ex- 
ercife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fucceeded 
by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the 
time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent, 
and  are  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins, 
vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat 
of  the  fkin,  and  reftlefinefs.  When  the  patient  drops 
afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  Hart, 
which  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the  approaching 
eruption ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; 
fometimes,  indeed,  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  refem- 
ble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the  face, 
arms,  and  bread:. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftindt  kind  of  fmall-pox 
the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from 
the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming 

out 
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out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puflules  which 
are  diftjndl,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill 
with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitifh,  and 
afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are  the  bell. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puflules  is  an  unfavour- 
able fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puflules  which  con- 
tain a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  number 
of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with  danger.  It 
is  likewife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a mofl  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed  among 
the  puflules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  diflblution 
of  the  blood,  and  fliew  the  danger  to  be  very  great. 
Bloody  flools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad 
fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  flrangury.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are 
figns  of  an  approaching  delirium  or  of  convulfion-fits. 
When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox 
come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the 
patient  generally  does  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not 
iucceed  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger. When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  fhivering  fits 
coming  on  at  the  heighth  of  the  difeafe,  are  likewife 
unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  afl'e&ion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered 
llomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children,  to  appeafe  the 
anxiety  tof  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purged, 
during  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only 
difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to 
fupport  the  puflules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the 
patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under 
the  difeafe. 
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When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a fymp- 
tom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the 
approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off 
before  the  a£tual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is 
attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means 
acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit.* 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy, 
allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  forne  weak  diluting 
liquors  ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
&c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  fhould  fit. 
up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  fhould  be  as  little  dif- 
turbed  with  company  as  poflible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has 
numberlefs  ill  effefts.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number 
of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into 
one  another  ; and  when  they  have  been  puflied  out 
witn  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before 
they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall-pox 
begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with  a view, 
as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  the  heart. 
This,  like  moft  other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of 
a very  juft  obfervation,  that  when  there  is  a moifiure  on 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effe&s 
are  often  falutary.  i hey  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  life 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I Have  always 
obferved  a fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfion-fits.  Phis  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  leffens 
the  eruption. 
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the  Jhin , the  pox  rife  better , and  the  patient  is  e after  ^ than 
\ when  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the 
effect  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors.  The  patient 
ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in  bed  than  is  neceflary 
to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
taken  up,  to  keep  him  cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not  lie 
in  bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad 
effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  the  child.  Even  the 
natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the 
fever  of  the  child  •,  but  if  fhe  too  proves  feverifh,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  mull  be  increafed.# 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox  in  the 
fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought,  if 
poflible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the  per- 
fpiration,  the  heat,  fmell,  &c.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in 
the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  puftules  that  even 
their  Ikins  flick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a 
fcene  of  this  kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight ; 
but  how  mu  ft  the  effluvia  afteft  the  poor  patients, 
many  of  whom  perifh  by  this  ufage.t 

A very 


* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo 
infeited  by  lying  conftantly  in  bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  fhe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  boils,  and 
from  which  (he  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this 
to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this  virulent 

infedtion.  , , . , , 

+ This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 

houfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  i mall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduit.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for 

other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  ftiould  be  within  light  or  hearing  ol 

anotner* 
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A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox  to  keep 
on  the  fame  linen,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loath- 
fome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  ftiould  catch  cold ; 
but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen  becomes 
hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the 
tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which 
is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about 
him  ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the 
linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to 
be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrelh  him. 
Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 
is  moft  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  (till  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children  along 
with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  others  begging  by  the  way-fide,  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules  ; yet  I could  never 
learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort. of  treat- 
ment. This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety, 
at  leaft,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open 
air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing 
them  to  publick  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the 
environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall- 
pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  pra&ice,  however  well 
it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  dan- 


another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In 
moft  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  lick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment* 
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gerous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roafled 
or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar 
or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet-whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter -milk,  being  of  an  open- 
ing and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink.  ; 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppuration 
or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting 
liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 
Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft  courfe  that  can  be 
taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a flrong  conflitution 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin,  and  other  fyinptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, render  this  operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  ; but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is 
fafer  to  let  it  alone  ; if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient 
clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drunk, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  flomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  Nature  generally  attempts  a difcharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  feve^,  by  a cool  regimen,  See.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  eruption  ; yet  after  the  puflules  have  made 
their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the  fuppu- 
ration by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and  if  Natuie  feems 
to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low  creeping 
pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of  ftrength,  render 
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cordials  neceflary,  we  would  recommend  good  wine, 
which  may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharp- 
ened as  above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care  however  mult  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead  of  pro- 
moting, would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever  ; in  this  cafe  the  cool  regimen 
is  If  riftly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber  mud 
not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly 
covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceflive  reftleflnefs  often  prevents  the  riling  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe,  however,  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given 
every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effedt.  An 
adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  ,a  ftrangury,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and  if  he  be 
able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine 
as  often  as  he  can.  Wfien  thefe  do  not  lucceed,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occa- 
fionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  cer- 
tainly relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the 
imall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap- 
ped, it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the  throat 
gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with  a little 
vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
lappensrhat  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a 
1 1°°  1 i~ hIS  not  only  tends  to  heat  a«id  inflame  the 

ood,  but  the  foeces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 

become 
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become  acrid,  and  even  putrid;  from  whence  bad 
confequences  mud  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
clyder  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  re- 
lisve  the  patient. 

When  petechise,  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots  ap- 
pear among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  mull 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient’s  llomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  ©f  com- 
mon water,  one  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  1 his  may 
be  lharpened  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  but  mud  be  adminidered  as  fre- 
quently as  the  domach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  often  produce  very  happy  effects.  I have  frequently 
feen  the  petechise  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpedt,  rife  and  fill  with  lauda- 
ble matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be 
generous, as  wine  or  llrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants, 
or  fuch  like.  His  food  mud  confid  of  apples,  roaded 
or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  ether  fruits 
of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceffary  when  the 
petechise  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in  the 
lymphatic  or  crydalline  fmall-pox,  where  the  matter  is 
thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poffefs  a fingular  power  of  afiiding  Nature  in  prepar- 
ing laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter;  con- 
fequently  it  mud  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and.  other 
difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a luppuration.  I 
have  often  oblerved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  firlt  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 

into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as 
_ above. 
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above,  changed  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  produced  the  molt  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  luddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very 
great.  In  this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mult  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s 
fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifmg  effect  in  railing 
the  pudules  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it  requires 
fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms,  however, 
may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to 
promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means 
to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  moll  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  w hat  we 
call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face ; 
and  mod  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried 
off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  llools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but 
promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fupported 
by  food  and  drink  of  a nourilhing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  llrong,  the  heat  intenfe,  and 
the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  bread,  the  patient  mud  imme- 
diately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let,  mud 
be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  drength,  age,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintilh, 
the  pudules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be 
great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blidering-pladers 
mud  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine,  and  even  fpirits,  have 
fometirnes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
w oily,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
eem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  pudules,  as 
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foon  as  they  come  to  maturity, fhould  be  opened.  This 
is  every  day  pradlifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend 
to  fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  leffened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pultules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffary  for 
this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lan- 
cet or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a little  dry 
lint.  As  the  puflules  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the  face, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the 
others  of  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puflules 
generally  fill  again,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time ; for 
which  caufe  the  operation  muft  be  repeated,  or  rather 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appear- 
ance of  matter  in  the  puflules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational 
as  it  is,  has  been  negle&ed  from  a piece  of  miflaken 
tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  mufl  give 
great  pain  to  the  poor  child ; and,  therefore,  would 
rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  no- 
tion, however,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have 
frequently  opened  the  puflules  when  the  patient  did 
not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  lead;  fenfible  of  it ; 
but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is 
nothing  in  companion  to  the  advantages  which  may  arife 
from  it. 

Opening  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the  reforption 
of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewiie  takes  off  the 
tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves 
the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the  pitting, 
which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  mat- 
ter, by  lodging  long  in  the  puflules,  cannot  fail  to  cor- 
rode the  tender  fkin ; by  which  many  a handfoine  face 
becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance 
to  the  human  figure.  * 


* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necef- 
fary when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmal!-pox,  or  when  tie 
matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  t at 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being  too 
quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circulating 


humours. 
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It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  if 
butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have 
been  drunk  freely  after  the  height  of  thefmall-pox,  purg- 
ing becomes  lefs  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  wholly 
to  be  negledled. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muff  take  medi- 
cines of  a fharper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of 
five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over-night,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This  may  be 
wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening between  each  dole.  For  children  further  ad- 
vanced, and  adults,  the  dofe  muff  be  increafed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age  and  conftitution.* 

Whenimpofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, which 
is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muff  be  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices  ; 
and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their 
own  accord,  the  patient  muff  be  purged.  The  Peruvian 
bark  and  a milk-diet  will  likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  muff  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affes’  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
power  of  medicine  more  effe&ually  than  the  fmall-pox, 

* I have  of  late  been  accuftomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over-night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning 
with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 
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yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe 
favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almoft  all  the 
danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  This 
falutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above 
half  a century  ; but,  like  molt  ufeful  other  difcoveries, 
it  has  till  of  late  made  but  flow  progrefs.  It  mull, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this 
country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favour- 
able reception  here, than  among  any  of  our  neighbours. 
It  is  ftill,  however,  far  from  being  general,  which  we 
have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  prac- 
tice continues  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
pra&ice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a 
fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it  been 
pradtifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in 
thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long- 
ago  been  univerfal.  Fears,  jealoufies,  prejudices,  and 
oppofite  interefts  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effec- 
tual obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  practice  more  extenfive,  but  like- 
wife  more  fafe,  and  by  acting  under  lefs  reftraint  than 
the  regular  practitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greateft  danger  arole,  not  from  the  want  of 
care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the 
fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior  fkill,  either 
in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the  difeafe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of  engrofling 
the  whole  practice  to  themfelves,  pretend  to  have  ex- 
traordinary fecrets  or  noftrums  for  preparing  perfons  for 
inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient, 
both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjedt  and  management  of  the 
operation.  Whoever  is  poflefied  of  thefe  may  perform 
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this  office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient, provided  they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  prepar- 
ing the  body,  communicating  the  infeftion  by  this  or 
the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  paft  I have 
perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the  whole 
themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  followed  with 
equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconve- 
niences that  attend  the  other.* 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the 
praftice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  chil- 
dren, by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and 
putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puftule.  On  the  coail  of  Barbary,  they  pafs  a thread 
wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger ; and  in  fome  of  the  fiates  of 
Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the 


* A critical  fituation,  too  often  ro  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmalhpox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impofiible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againft  conviction.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  pun&ually  performed: 
and  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceedingly  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well. 
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variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pra&ice  of  com- 
municating the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous 
matter  upon  the  fkin  has  been  long  known  in  many  parts 
of  Afia  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  gene- 
rally gone  by  the  name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox . The 
fame  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  obtained  in  Wales  long  ago. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  fuper- 
ficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin,  with  a lancet 
wet  with  frefli  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule ; after- 
wards the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left  without  any 
dreffing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet  covered  with  the 
dry  matter  : but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  unlefs  where  frefli  matter  cannot  be  obtained : when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought  be  moiftened  by  holding 
the  lancet  for  fome  time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water.* 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the 
fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a 
bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long  wet  with  the  mat- 
ter, be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between 
the  flioulder  and  the  elbow,  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
the  common-flicking  plafler,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe. 
We  mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  cafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greatei  chance 
to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the 
difcharge  from  a wound  leflens  the  eruption  ; but  there 
is  no  great  flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  . befides, 
deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered  as 


a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we 
learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women, 
and  in  the  Eafl  Indies  by  the  Brachmans  or  priefls.  In 
this  country  the  cuflom  is  flill  in  its  infancy  ; we  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familial , 

* Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bhltenng- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  light  oi 
any  cutting  inftrument.  tjiat 
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that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  chil- 
dren, than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  render 
the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greatelt  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from  fome  fcruples 
of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would 
recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds  may  have 
to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a 
mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
laving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents 
as  wilfully  negleCt  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
with  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  reli- 
gious prejudices ; yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it, 
in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how  great 
an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by  negleCting  to  give 
them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.McKenzie,  in  hisHiftory  of  Health.* 

To 


* “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infe&ion,  from  all  which,  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  diltem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmod  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpectedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into. a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
exceffes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  orlewdnefs.  It  may 
hkewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  neceffary  journeys.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circurndances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features, 
and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  or  puuules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
t le  ymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 

Q 4 feldom 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Doftor  we  fhall  only  add, 
that  luch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wde  m a great  meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the 
moll  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
choofe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a fmgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is 
the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A woman  with  child 
feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant  happen  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  bread:, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  fcene  muff  be 
d i ft r effing ! If  {he  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life ; and  if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  perifh.  How  often  is  the  affectionate 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  chil- 
dren, at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ? 
Yet,  fhould  parental  affedtion  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame 
grave,  both  untimely  vidtims  to  this  dreadful  malady. 


feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexprefiible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who 
never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
fefiions  or  affixes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and  juries 
dare  not  appear;  and  by  reafon  of  the  necefTary  abfence  of  fome 
gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  uleful  judges  are  not  attended 
with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and  merit. 
Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave  failors 
from  being  feized  with  this  diftemper  on  fhipboard,  where  they 
mull:  quickly  fpread  the  infedtion  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarcely  any  chance  to 
efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  milcries  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  ; fo  that  one  of 
three  commonly  pennies.’' 


But 
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But  thefe  are  fcenes  too  Ihockmg  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 
the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refujfe  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they 
may  be  reduced  by  this  midaken  tendernefs ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice 
remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  poffible. 
This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now  left  in  our 
power  ; and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical,  the  arti- 
ficial method  of  communicating  the  difeafe,  could  it 
be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the 
fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  frnall 
confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated, 
or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to  dellroy  life  nor  hurt 
the  conditution  ; but  that  this  may  be  done  by  inocu- 
lation, does  not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers 
who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named. 
In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies  : 
but  by  inoculation  not  one  in  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome 
can  boad  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand  without 
the  lofs  of  a fmgle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eflablifhed  for 
rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ; but  am  afraid 
I fhall  never  be  fo  hap'py.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable. 
The  aim  is  great : no  lefs  than  faving  the  lives  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  in  order  to  accomplifh  fo  defirable  an  end  ? 

The  firfl  dep  towards  rendering  the  pra&ice  univerfal, 
mud  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againd  it. 
This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy.  They  mud  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likewife  praCtile  it  on  their  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  For  this  purpofe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It 
is  hard  that  fo  useful  a part  of  mankind  fhould,  by 
their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  iurely  in  the  power  of  any  State 
to  render  the  pradice  general,  at  lead,  as  far  as  their 

1 o dominion 
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dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to 
be  enforced  by  a law.  I he  beft  way  to  promote  it 
would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of  operators 
at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor.  This  would  only  be  neceffary  till  the  practice 
became  general ; afterwards  cuftom,  the  ftrongefl  of 
all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate 
his  children  to  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor  would 
refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  : this  difficulty  is  eafily 
removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  while  under  the  difeafe,  would  be  a fuffi- 
cient inducement ; befides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
operation  would  foon  banifli  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
ufeful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifli  legiflature  has  of  late  years  fhewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  fupport- 
ing  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  fupporting 
that  inftitution,  had  been  beftowed  towards  promoting 
the  praCfice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved, 
but  the  praCfice,  ere  now,  rendered  quite  univerfal  in 
this  ifland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effeCt  ex- 
ample and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor  ; yet, 
if  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the 
old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We 
only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public- 
fpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper 
plan  might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  mifconduCt  of  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  anfwering 
the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned  ; we 
fhall,  therefore,  point  out  fome  other  method  by  which 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 

more 
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more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
oarifli  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual 
falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  panfti  at 
a proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling 
expence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the 

benefit  of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progreis  or 
inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day  as 
far  off  as  poflible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a 
future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  it. 
But  this  objection  is  fufficiently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs. 
Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a leflfer  evil  to-day  to  a 
o-reater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  ceitam  . 

& The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has 
a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should 
the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame  them. 
This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  ; and, 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom. 
Make  the  praCbce  faftiionable,  and  all  objections  will 
foon  vanifh.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multi- 
tude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead 
them  to  the  end.  We  mull,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time 
meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the 
expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  : this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifh  ought  to 
employ  a Sutton  or  a Himfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe 
have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  themfelves 
to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; 
but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? They 
certainly  have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the 
difficulties  will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and 
hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftituteof  fome  perfon  who 
can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  \ye  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 
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of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of 
them  bleed,  and  am  order  a purge,  which  are  all  the 
qualifications  neceflliry  for  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
lhe  priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office,  and  why  ffiould  a Chriftian  teacher  think 
himfelf  above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care ; at  leaft 
the  greatefl  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men, 
feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  dil'eafe 
they  pleafe  ; provided  the  fubjedt  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wiffi.  I have  known  many  inftances  even  of  mothers 
performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand 
in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics 
have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  difcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
from  employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe  ; but 
only  to  ffiew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  ope- 
ration ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  neglected. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this 
pradtice,  I fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoufly  wet 
with  freffi  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his 
arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking-plafter.  This 
remained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  oft 
by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  favourable. 
Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  necefiary,  may 
be  done  without  any  Ikill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjedt  becaufe 

the 
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the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  fociety 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the  pradice  general. 
While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  mull  prove  hurtful  to 
the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwife  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fame  number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as 
before  inoculation  was  introduced ; and  this  important 
difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty,  is  in  a great 
meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the 
whole  community.* 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate;  but  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  moft  un- 
healthy feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  ftate 
of  health.  I have  always  obferved  that  children  in  par- 
ticular are  more  fickly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and 
autumn  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would 
propofe  winter  as  the  proper  feafon  for  inoculation; 
though  on  every  other  confideration,  the  fpring  would 
feein  to  be  preferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the 
breaft,  and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  practice, 
I have  no  objeftion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more 
liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards ; be- 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  lhould  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  muft 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit 
01  body ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when 
they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes  fhould 
always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

* By  a well-laid  plan  forextending  inoculation,  more  lives  might 
e laved  at  a fmall  ex  pence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved  all  the 

lolpnals  in  England,  which  coll  the  public  fuch  an  amazing  lum. 

It 
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It  is  generally  thought  necedary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  In 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  ne- 
ceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  fimple 
and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap,  weak  broths, 
bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture, and  their  drink  whey*  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepara- 
tion but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation 
of  their  patients, but  on  their  management  of  them  while 
under  this  difeafe.  1 heir  conftant  care  is  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the 
fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leffened. 

The  danger  is  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are 
few;  and  their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
fever  which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence 
the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned,  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpects  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  imall-pox.  The  patient  muff 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms 
appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
Purging  is  not  lefs  neceffary  after  the  fmall-pox  by 
inoculation,  than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no 


means  to  be  negledfed.  . 

I have  already  hinted  how  great  a misfortune  it  was, 
that  inoculation  was  firfl  introduced  into  this  countiy  as 
a medical  operation.  Had  Lady  Wortley  Montague 
brought  it  in  as  a fafhion,  her  own  noble  example  an 
that  of  her  friends  would  foon  have  rendered  it  popu- 
lar  ; but  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  l'acu  ty, 
it  cannot  be  generally  beneficial  to  mankind.  1 hough 
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the  practice  lays  claim  to  the  greateft  antiquity,  it  is 
nowhere  confined  to  medical  men,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe 
of  the  word,  but  in  Europe.  Mr.  Holwell  fays,  that 
in  India,  it  is  next  to  a miracle  to  hear  that  one  in  a 
million  fails  of  receiving  the  infection,  or  fuffers  any 
injury  from  it,  although  the  bufinefs  of  inoculation  is 
there  performed  by  the  bramins  or  priefts. 

Though  their  practice,  as  defcribed  by  this  very  can- 
did and  fenfible  writer,  is  blended  with  much  fuperfli- 
tion,  and  the  parade  of  ufelefs  formalities,  yet  their 
fuccefs  proves  it  to  be  fubftantially  good,  and  that  their 
conduct  is  in  that  refpeft  highly  laudable.  Did  the 
clergy  of  Europe  follow  their  conduct  in  the  eflential 
part,  inoculation  would  foon  become  general,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  would  be  annually  faved.  What  a fhame 
that  Chriflian  pallors,  whofe  majier  went  about  curing 
difeafes , Ihould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fo  far  outdone 
by  the  difciples  of  Confucius  ! I feel  a pleafure  in 
doing  juftice  to  a few  of  our  clergy,  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  career  of  humane  exertion;  and  I hope 
the  influence  of  their  example  will  fpread  itfelf  among 
the  whole  order  of  their  clerical  brethren. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  bramins,  that 
medical  Ikill  is  by  no  means  neceflary  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  They  adminiller  no  medicine  either 
before  or  after  the  operation,  and  only  enjoin  abftinence 
from  certain  articles  of  diet,  which  they  think  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  patient.  They  lay  the  whole 
ftrefs  upon  what  they  confider  as  a proper  regimen, 
both  previous  to  the  eruption,  and  during  its  continu- 
ance ; and  though  fome,  even  of  their  few  reftri&ions, 
appear  to  me  unneceflary,  yet  I will  venture  to  afiert, 
that  a proper  regimen  is  all  that  is  requifite  for  the 
fuccefsful  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  fuc- 
cefs of  inoculation  was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  'preparation  of  the  body , as  it  was  called ; but  I am 
convinced  that  tuch  preparation  always  has  done,  and 
ftili  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  body  cannot  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  a difeafe,  than  by  being  in 
good  health.  Medicine  may  cure  a difeafe  ; but  it  can- 
not 
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not  mend  good  health.  When  a perfon  enjoys  this 
blefling,  he  ought  never  to  meddle  with  medicine  on 
any  account  whatever. 

Should  the  clergy  decline  the  benevolent  and  Chrift- 
ian-like  office  propofed,I  have  already  exprefl'ed  my  opi- 
nion that  the  State  ought  to  undertake  it ; and  the  ope- 
rators I would  recommend,  are  mothers.  A fmall  pre- 
mium to  a mother  for  every  child  fhe  either  inoculated 
herfelf,  or  caufed  to  be  inoculated,  would  foon  render 
the  practice  general ; and  then  no  premium  would  be 
neceflary.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  ten  findings  per  head 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement  to  mothers  in  an  hum- 
ble fphere  to  inoculate  their  children.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  perfons  in  a higher  rank  do  fo  already. 

Let  me  now  afk,  whether  the  trifling  premium  pro- 
pofed  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  immenfe  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  it ; with  the  number  of 
lives  that  would  be  faved,  and  with  the  improvement  it 
muff  make,  not  only  in  the  looks,  but  in  the  conflitu- 
tions  of  the  great  body  of  the  people?  Numbers  of  con- 
ftitutions  are  ruined  by  the  fmall-pox,even  when  it  does 
not  prove  immediately  fatal , and  how  many  more  do 
we  meet  with,  who  are  left  by  its  ravages  mere  lpeftacles 
of  deformity?  It  was  the  defire  of  preventing  the  latter 
which  gave  rife  to  inoculation,  and  I believe  no  man 
of  common  fenfe  will  deny,  that  whatever  can  improve 
the  human  face,  as  well  as  the  human  form,  is  defend- 
ing of  the  greatell  encouragement  and  attention. 

r<y-  The  new  method  of  vaccine  inoculation  has  my  wamieft  withes 
for  its  ultimate  fuccefs.  The  eafe,  fafety,  and  fimplicity  of 
the  procefs  are  ftrong  circumtlances  in  its  favour  ; but  time 
alone  can  eftabliffi  its  efficacy.  Should  it  prove  a certain  pre- 
ventive againft.  catching  the  infection  in  the  natural  way,  die 
promulgators  of  fo  valuable  a difeovery  will  be  juftly  entitled 
to  a very  high  rank  among  the  benefaftors  of  the  human  race. 


‘ There  feems  every'  reafon  to  hope  that  this  benevolent  wiffiof 
the  Author  will  fpeedily  be  fulfilled,  and  that  vaccination  will  be 
found  to  prove  an  efFc&ual  and  permanent  preventive  of  that  couig'- 
of  the  human  race,  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians,  and  the  different  learned  bodies  of  medical  mu  > 
whofe  confideration  the  merits  of  this  important  difeovery 
been  referred  by  the  legiflature  of  the  country,  have  aim 
niraoufly  pronounced  Vaccination  to  be  a perfedly  fafe  and  e e ^ 
preventive  of  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

’’T’HE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
■*-  time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity 
to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  both  infectious,  and  feldom  attack  the 
fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles  are  molt 
common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  difappear 
in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed, 
feldom  proves  fatal;  but  its  confequences  are  often 
very  troublefome. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infeCtion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with 
ficknefs  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but 
generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the 
nofe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come 
before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflamma- 
tion and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluCtion 
of  fharp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain.  The'  eye-lids 
frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient 
generally  complains  of  his  throat;  and  a vomiting  or 
loofenefs  often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  (tools  in 
children  are  commonly  greenifh;  they  complain  of  an 
itching  of  the  fkin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

. About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breaft, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  c thefe  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  riling 
above  the  fkin.  Ihe  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption, 
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as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed  ; but  the  vomit- 
ing generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth  day 
they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechiae, 
or  purple  fpots,  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucseeds  the  mealies  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  mealies  generally  expire  about  the 
ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate  loofe- 
nefs, a moifl  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient 
is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greated  danger. 
If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom,  as  are  alio  great  weaknefs,  vomit- 
ing, relf leffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Purple  or 
black  fpots  appearing  among  the  mealies,  are  very  un- 
favourable. When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds  the  difeale,  there  is  reafon  to  lufped  an 
approaching  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bulmefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affid  Nature,  by  pro- 
per cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts 
be  too  languid;  but  when  they  are  too  violent,  they 
mud  be  redrained  by  evacuations  and  cool  diluting 
liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe 
the  mod  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  redlefi'nefs, 

and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neCeliary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food,  too,  mult 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  mealies  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small  beer,  hkewi  c, 
though  a good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper. 
The^mod  fuitable  liquors  are  decodions  of  liquorice 
wkh  marlh-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  ot 
linfeed  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clanfied 
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whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient 
be  coftive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or,  if  that 
Ihould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may 
occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflamma- 

tory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  fmall  pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  neceflary, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  great  oppreflion  of  the  bread.  But  if  the 
difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted.* 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
Whenthereisatendencythis  way,  it  ought  tobepromoted 
by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  vapour  into  his  lungs. 

Lie  may  like  wife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candv  pounded  together  ; or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
difiolved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  relieve 
the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aflumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuftbcation, 
the  patient  muff  be  bled  according  to  his  flrength,  and 
bliftering-plaiters  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an 
inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  will  be 
in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  ineafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  purlue  the  fame  method  which  we  have 
recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede.  The  patient 
muff  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Bliftering- 

* I Jo  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neceflary 
than  in  the  rneafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high : in  this 
cafe  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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platters  mutt  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 
body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
tices may  like  wife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of 
the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mutt  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed 
in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,  but  fhould  never  be 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleflhefs,  a violent 
loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome.  For 
children  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceed  the  meafles,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rheu- 
barb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over-night ; but  if 
thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to 
have  that  effedt. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be  care- 
ful what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their 
drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as 
butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to 
beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foonto  the  cold  air, 
left  a fuffbeating  catarrh,  an  aflhma,  or  a confumption 
of  the  lungs,  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the  meafles, 
fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at  proper 
intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  conftitution  will 
permit.*  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  afles’  milk,  to  re- 
move to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily 

* The  camphor  mixture  combined  with  a fourth  part  of  the 
water  of  acetated  ammonia,  forms  a very  ufeful  medicine  in  that 
particular  fpecies  of  confumption  which  frequently  fucceed s^the 

meafles.  ’ ' ‘ 

on 
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on  horfeback.  He  mull  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confuting 
of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed, let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate.  * 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  lkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  leafon  of  the  year,  but  is 
mofl  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer : at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families  ; children  and  young 
perfons  are  mofl  fubjedt  to  it. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhiver- 
ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  fkin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more  flo- 
rid, and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They  continue 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear ; after  which  the 
cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  keep  within  doors, 
to  abflain  from  flefh,  flrong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and 
to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever 
runs  high,  the  body  mull  be  kept  gently  open  by  emol- 
lient clyflers,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A 
fcruple  of  the  former  and  live  grains  of  the  latter  may 
be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necefl'ary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  flupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  fhould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  blillering-plafler  applied 

to 

f Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  mealies,  as 
well  as  the  fmalbpox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  praftice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  lkin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
lkin  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infe&ion  is  to  be  communi- 
cated. There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
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to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers. *  * 

The  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  offo  mild  a. 
nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malig- 
nant fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous. 
In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only 
affedfed  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but  with  languor, 
ficknefs,  and  great  opprefllon  ; to  thefe  fucceed  excef- 
five  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the 
throat ; the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  de- 
prefled ; the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious;  the  fkin 
hot  but  not  quite  dry  ; the  tongue  moift,  and  covered 
with  a whitifh  mucus  : the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulce- 
rated. When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief: 
on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe, 
and  frefh  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c.t 
When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  fimple  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only 
medicines  that  can  be  depend  on  in  this  cafe,  are  cor- 
dials and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake 
root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muff  be  in  general 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant 
ulcerous  fore  throat,  f 

OF 


may  be  communicated  in  various  ways  ; the  rnoft  probable,  how- 
ever, is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  fkin  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  fharp  humour  which  diftils 
from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  fucli  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe 
very  mildly;  we  therefore  wilh  the  praftice  were  more  general,  as 
the  mealies  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 

* Sydenham. 

-j-  CEdeinatousfwellingsof  the  ankles  are  not  unfrequent  after  fevere 
attacks  of  fcarlet  fever.  Sometimes  thedropfy  becomes  general  and 
deftroys  the  patient.  The  remedy  for  this  fpecies  of  dropfy  confift s 
in  fharp  purgatives  of  jalap  and  calomel.  Eight  grains  of  the  former 
with  threeof  the  latter  may  be  given  every  fecond  morning.  Indeed 
it  is  from  neglecting  to  keep  the  body  fufficiently  open  during  the 
difeafe,  that  this  kind  of  dropfy  moft  generally  originates.  A.  P-  B- 

+ In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a qumley, 
and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others  o 
a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  ddcale  ve  y 
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When  a continual,  remitting,  or  unremitting  fever 
is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation 
of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  {tool,  the  fever  is  denominated 
bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fevei  geneially  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and  ceafes 
towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  mold  frequent 
and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfhv,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry 
heats/  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night-air,  are  molt  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever.  \f  ; 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  put 
the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  recommended 
in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline  draught  may 
likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s 
body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if 
the  fever  Ihould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom 
be  neceffary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge ; after  which 
the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenels,  the  patient  rauft  be 
fupported  with  chicken-broths,  jellies  of  hartfhorn, 
and  the  like ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoction  for 
his  ordinary  drink* *.  If  a bloody  flux  fhould  accom- 
pany this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  under  the  article  Dyfcntery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful  of 
Mindererus’s  fpiritt  mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink. 


difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  affliftcd  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 
t Sec  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minder erus. 
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If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  nervous,  ma- 
lignant, or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  diredled  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceffary  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he  is  well. 
He  fhould  likewife  abflain  from  all  trafhy  fruits,  new 
liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

Though  few  fevers  bear  bleeding  better  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  mealies,  yet  the  lancet  is  not  to 
be  ufed  at  random,  and  without  a ft  rid  attention  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  fymptoms  run  high,  with 
a full,  hard  pulfe,  and  other  figns  of  inflammation, 
bleeding  will  be  proper,  but  not  otherwife. 

I have  looked  at  fevers,  as  well  as  at  other  diforders, 
for  many  years : yet,  were  any  one  to  afk  me,  what 
was  good  for  a fever,  I could  not  tell  him,  without 
knowing  the  particulars  of  the  patient’s  cafe.  There 
cannot  be  a grofler  error  than  that  of  prefcribing  to 
the  general  name  of  a difeafe,  though  thoufands  of 
people  in  this  country  fwallow  drugs  every  day  on  no 
better  ground. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  the  only  dupes  to 
this  notion.  I had  a patient  very  lately,  a young  man 
from  a neighbouring  kingdom,  who,  after  confulting 
me  for  his  own  complaints,  which  were  chiefly  ima- 
ginary, requefted  that  I would  prefcribe  for  his  father 
and  brother,  neither  of  whom  I had  ever  feen.  When 
I told  him  the  abfurdity  of  doing  it,  he  went  away 
feemingly  much  difappointed,  and,  I dare  fay,  with  a 
far  lower  opinion  of  my  abilities  than  he  had  conceived 
from  report. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’S 

FIRE. 


HTHIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is  called 
the  rofe , attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
moil  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Per- 
fons of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  mod  liable  to  it. 
It  often  attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  women ; 
and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afliidted  with  it  are  very  liable 
to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe, 
and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an 
eryfipelas,  but  it  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face, 
efpecially  the  latter.  It  is  moll  common  in  autumn, 
or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. — — The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by 
violent  paffions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear, 
anger,  & c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an 
eryfipelas  will  often  enfue  *.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  drinking  to  excels,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a 
warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  blood. 
If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  obftrufted,  or  in 
too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The 
fame  efieft  will  follow  from  the  ftoppage  of  artificial 
evacuations  ; as  ilfues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  a 

fhivering,  third,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  heat,  relllelfnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  \ to  which 
may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On 


r The  country-people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  dif- 
ef  c a and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  rhey 
a a eep,  an  ie  ° long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occalions  the 
ery  ipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  but 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by- 
cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued. 
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the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  be- 
comes red,  and  fmafi  puflules  appear  j at  which  time 
the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous fwell,  the  ikin  fhines  ; and,  if  the  pain  be  violent, 
it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fldn  is  covered  with  final!  puflules  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed  with  a 
fwelling ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth  and  noflrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpefl  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedls  the  breafl,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the 
fide  affefled,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  and  part  turns  yellow,  and  the 
cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conflitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but 
when  the  conflitution  is  bad,  the  legs  will  fometimes 
fwell  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  cure  prove  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  often  proved  fatal  to  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  'were  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  whofe 
humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  un whole- 
fome  diet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affedls  a very 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in 
a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  ; in  which  cafe 
fiflulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enlue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs. 
They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  mufl 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 

extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 

to 
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to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will 
be  fuffici'ent  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpira- 

tion  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado, 
chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits, 
&c.  avoiding  flelh,  fifh,  ftrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles, 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  and  infufion  of 
elder-flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  mud  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other  things 
of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago-gruel,  with 
a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  howevei , 
muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief  is 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applica- 
tions. People,  when  they  fee  an  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  indeed  is  neceffarv  in  large  phlegmons  ; but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoft 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plafters,  being  of  a greafy 
nature,  tend  rather  to  obftrudt  and  repel,  than  promote 
any  discharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
difeafe,  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor 
' to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpe&s  refembles  the  gout, and  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are 
the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only 
defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote 
the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people  gene* 
rally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affe&ed,  which 
is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  this  like- 
wife  requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be  high, 
the  pulle  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed;  but  the  quantity  muft  be 

regulated 
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regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated as  the  lymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an 
excellent  effedt.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
head, and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When  bath- 
ing proves  ineffedtual,  poultices  or  fharp  finapifms  may 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effedted 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhu- 
barb. Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of 
nitre  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the 
ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  belt  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflam- 
mation run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  andfeizes 
the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters  and 
mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effedf,  ftronger  ones 
muft  be  given.  Bliftering-plafters  muft  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fliarp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 
to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices  with'  faffron,  warm 
fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 
other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft  not, 
however,  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  flake. 
A drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  fymp- 
toms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  cam- 
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phorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tintlure  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently 
renewed.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to 
apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part 
affeded  with  a ftrong  decoction  of  it.# 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfipelas, 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be 
neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things  as 
purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  Thus, 
after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  opening 
medicines,  decodion  of  woodst  may  be  drank,  after 
which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipe- 
las ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paflions ; 
to  abitain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  vifcid,  and 
highly-nourifliing  food.  They  fhould  likewife  take 
fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  milk, 
and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling 
quality  , and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  They  fhould  never  differ 
themfelves  to  be  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  fuitable  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  fre- 
quently a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the 
lenitive  electuary,  or  fome  mild  purgative. 

Though  I have  fo  ftridly  forbidden  moift  applica- 
tions in  the  eryfipelas,  yet  I cannot  prevail  on  people  to 
leave  them  off.  Whenever  they  fee  inflammation,  they 
think  of  fome  poultice,  embrocation,  or  fomentation,  all 
of  which  do  injury  twenty  times  for  once  they  are  of 
the  leaft  fervice;  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlels 
where  fuppuration  is  inevitable. 

* Experience  has  taught  the  praditioners  of  London,  that 
eryfipelas,  under  the  form  which  it  affumes  in  the  metropolis,  very 
generally  requires  the  tile  of  bark.  After  premifiug  gentle  evacua- 
tions of  the  bowels,  that  remedy  ought  to  be  adminiftered  in  pretty 
large  and  frequent  dofes.  Eryfipelas  feems  frequently  to  be  con- 

taJT8JVfor  jhlS  reafon  Perfons  fhould  nyt  id'y  vifit  thofe  who  are 
afflicted  by  this  difeafe.  APB 

f See  Appendix. 
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An  abforbent,  which  takes  up  the  moifture  and  cools 
the  ikin,  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better.  What  1 
generally  ufe  is  flarch-powder,  fpread  upon  a foft  rag, 
and  laid  over  the  parts  affe&ed.  This  may  be  renewed 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
eafe  and  comfort  it  gives  to  the  patient  every  time. 

As  the  eryfipelas  refembles  the  gout  in  many  rcfpects, 
it  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  tampered  with.  Should  it  be 
driven  from  the  part  aft’e&ed,  it  may  fix  upon  a more 
dangerous  one.  The  alarm  is  generally  greateft,  when 
it  removes  to,  or  attacks  the  face.  I have,  however, 
known  it  feize  upon  the  knee,  and,  after  laying  the 
bones  bare,  prove  fatal.* * 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  BRAIN. 

HPHIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  l'ome  other  malady,  as  the  in- 
flammatory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is  very- 
common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  is  molt  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime 
or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  ftudious,  and 
thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high  degree, 
are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. 


* Theie  is  a peculiar  fpecies  of  Eryfipelas  in  this  country  termed 
Shingles,  and  by  the  antients  Zona  or  Zoftcr,  from  furrounding  the 
trunk  of  the  body  like  a belt.  It  conflfts  of  an  aggregation  of 
veficles  filled  with  a limpid  or  yellowifh  coloured  fluid.  The  erup- 
tion makes  its  firlt  appearance  on  tome  fpot  of  the  cheft,  and  gra- 
dually extends  laterally  both  ways.  It  is  a vulgar,  but  unfounded 
opinion,  that  if  the  extremities  of  the  eruption  meet  to  as  completely 
to  furrouud  the  body, the  patient  mull  die.  As  this  complaint  feems 
often  to  be  critical,  we  fliould  not  be  too  eager  to  repel  it  by  exter- 
nals. If  the  eruption  luddenly  fublide,  or  be  driven  in  by  external  ap- 
plications, aparoxyfm  of  aflhmais  notunfrcquently  theconfrquence. 
To  remove  thismetaftafis,ftimulant  npplicationsare  requifitc,luch  as 

the  ointmentof  yellow  relin  withancighthpartof  thered  precipitate, 

' or 
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CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  ftudy; 
it  may  like  wife  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger, 
grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the 
cuftomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as  impru- 
dently expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpe- 
cially  by  ileeping  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  luddenly  leized  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  awake  quite  deli- 
rious. When  repellents  are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  ery- 
fipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the 
confequence.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries,  as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  & c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoins  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufhing  of  the 
face,  diflurbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  drynels 
of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall 
dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  fmging  of  the  ears, 
and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trem- 
bling; but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contracted.  When 
the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and 
low ; but  when  the  inflammation  only  affefts  the  inte- 
guments of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is 
hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common 
fymptom  of  this  difeafe;  but  that  feldom  continues  long. 
Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pul- 


the  citrine  ointment,  by  which  the  inflammation  of  the  flcin  is  re- 
p rod  need,  and  the  difeharge  kept  up.  The  general  treatment  of 
this  complaint  confifts  in  keeping  the  patient  moderately  warm, 
and  giving  tepid  diluent  fluids,  till  the  veficles  begin  fpontaneoufly 
to  dry.  Their  deficcation  may  be  promoted  by  a lotion  compofed 
o a iam  of  white  vitriol  difTolved  in  eight  ounces  of  rofe  water. 

e common  people  are  in  the  habit  of  applyiug  to  the  fhingles, 
wnting  in  ( 1 uted  with  water.  After  the  eruption  is  lealed  off,  the 
patient  fliould  take  a few  dofes  of  fome  cooling  purgative.  A.  P.  B. 

fation 
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fation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though 
the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient 
feldom  complains  of  third,  and  even  refufes  drink. 
The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objects  as  have  before 
made  a deep  impreflion  on  it ; and  fometimes,  from 
a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a fudden 
quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  tendons  is 
an  unfavourable  fyinptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreflion  of 
urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conftant  fpitting ; a 
grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  laft  may  be  conftdered  as 
a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines,  or  of  the 
throat,  kc.  it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe 
from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal. 
This  fhews  the  neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the 
danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration,  a 
copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  bleeding 
piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a 
copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  carried 
off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceflive  flow 
of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it 
requires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is  pro- 
longed, or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends  in 
madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity,  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to, 
viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affe&s  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increases 
the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful ; for  which 
reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little 
darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor 
cold.  It  is  not,  however,  necefl'ary  to  exclude  the 
company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a tendency 
to  foothe  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought  the 

patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  left  it  fhould 
r occanon 
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occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the 
confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  mull,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  foothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradi&ion  will  ruffle  his 
mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls 
for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which 
might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied 
them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  protnife  of  having 
them  as  loon  as  they  can  be  procured,  or  by  fome 
other  excufe.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is 
fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the 
patient  lefs  than  a politive  refufal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with, 
when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried;  as  plealing  ftories, 
foft  mulic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  foothe  the 
pailions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaavo  propofes 
feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ; as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diflilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
nuifoim  iouna,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency 
to  piocuie  fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  fublfances  ; as  panado,  and  water-o-ruel, 
fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants  or  juice  of  lemons' 
ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c.  The 
drink  fmall,  diluting  and  cooling ; as  whey,  barley- 
water,  or  decoftions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which 
atter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but 
likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  opening 

nature  r o 


MEDICINE. In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
chfcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by' no  means  to  be  Hopped,  but 

bJ,?Pply|nS  clothes  dipped  m warm 
hln“  f the  part-  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not 

a'ttraw  fpomaneoufly>  “ may  be  provoked,  by  putting 
a Itraw.oi  any  other  (harp  body  up  the  noftrih 

head Tu?  m 'A-  temP°ral  arter'es  greatly  relieves  the 
head,  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  per- 

S formed, 
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formed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  ftead  bleeding  in 
the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpiiits 
are  fo  low  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the 
lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe 
not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but,  by 
being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affected,  generally 
give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vein  is 
likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjeft  to  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been  flopped,  every 
method  muff  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  fharp  clyflers,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey, 
aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occalioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iffues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mufl  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  ftead. 

The  patient’s  body  mufl  be  kept  open  by  ftimulating 
clyflers  or  frnart  purges,  and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two 
or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous, 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fliaved,  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  con- 
flantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliftering- 
plafter  to  the  whole  head. 

I mufl  farther  obferve,  that,  though  this  fpecies  of 
inflammation  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  as  other  inflam- 
matory diforders  are,  yet  more  than  ordinary  care 
fhould  be  ufed  to  keep  the  patient  in  a flate  of  as 
much  eafe,  compofure,  and  tranquillity  as  poffible. 

A ftrift  attention  to  my  former  hints  on  this  head  will 

n often 
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often  do  more  good  than  the  beft  medicines.  It  fhould 
be  considered  that  a fore  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  a 
feather,  and  that  the  nerves  of  an  inflamed  brain  are 
flill  more  unfit  to  endure  the  lead  irritation,  without 
torture,  and  without  danger.  Even  light,  found,  or 
whatever  may  make  a Strong  impreSIion  on  the  fenfes, 
is  carried  with  fuch  rapidity  and  force  to  the  brain,  as 
to  increafe  the  inflammation,  and  diforder  the  very 
organs  by  which  it  was  conveyed,  A docile  and  Sen- 
sible nurfe  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  as  much  Service,  as 
the  moft  enlightened  phySician. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

HTHIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries  ; 

as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  dull,  quick-lime,  or  other  fubftances, 
getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  Stoppage 
of  cultomary  evacuations  ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores, 
drying  up  of  iffues,  the  fupprefling  of  gentle  morning 
Sweats,  or  of  the  Sweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo- 
fure  to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
or  whatever  Suddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially 
after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to 
•caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  Snow  or 
other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaflly 
at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objed,  will  likewife 
occafion  this  malady.  A Sudden  transition  from  dark- 
nefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading  or 
writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  Spirituous  liquors, 
and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurtful  to  the 
eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  Several  kinds 
o fuel,  aie  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  mflamma- 
hon  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and 
often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  like- 

S 2 wife 
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wife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  in- 
wards, and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons  $ and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  particularly  to 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient.  It 
may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living  in  low  damp 
houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accultomed  to 
fuch  fituations.  In  children  it  often  proceeds  from 
imprudently  drying  up  of  fcabbed-  heads,  a running 
behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of  that  kind. 
Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox 
or  meafles,  efpecially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous 
habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fome- 
times  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced 
with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full 
of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him. 
The  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  nifties 
forth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts 
to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent, 
the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing 
or  puliation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  & c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured ; but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  efteCt ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafles  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  accom- 
panied with  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues 
long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  patient  mull  abftain  from  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature.  His  food  Ihould  confift  chiefly  of  mild 
vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
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be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muff  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes 
fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not 
to  prefs  upon  the  eyes*.  He  fhould  not  look  at  a 
candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objedt  ; and  ought 
to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any 
thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting. 
He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  fleep  as  much 
as  poflible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pofiefled  of 
a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies 
generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 
other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief  twenty 
times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  even 
the  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is 
always  neceflary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as  near 
the  part  affedted  as  poflible.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the 
arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Letches  ate  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effedt.  The  wounds  mufl;  be  buf- 
fered to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  flop 
foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths 
dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 


. * ^ lie  be ft  kind  of  fliade  for  tender  eyes  is  formed  by  extend. 

ia£  °"  W1u  FT"17  Conftruaed.  By  this  contrivance 

the  aecefs  of  too  much  light  is  effeaually  impeded,  while  there  is 
no  mtermption  to  the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  fo  that  the  eyes  are 

t.  j he^ted  by  Jhl8>  as  by  the  common  fhades  of  filk,  or  fpec- 
tacles  of  green  glafs.  ^ p £ 
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Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  fa 
be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dole  of 
Glaubei  s falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  lecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decoction  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be . not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  ele&uary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  patient 
at  the  fame  time  mull  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea, 
whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought 
likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  very 
weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration. 
His  feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a- week, 
and  afterwards  walked  in  cold  water.  This  has  often 
a remarkably  good  effefh 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua- 
tions, bliftering-plafiers  muft  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering-ointment.  I have 
leldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to 
remove  the  moft  obflinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes ; 
but  for  this  purpofe  it  is  often  neceflary  to  continue  the 
difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  I have 
feen  very  extraordinary  eft'efts  from  a feton  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
Ihould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
flhoulder  blades.  It  may  be  drefl'ed  twice  a-day  with 
yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients,  who  had 
been  blind  for  a confiderable  time,  recover  fight  by 
means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is 
put  acrofs  tfte  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both 
more  painful  and  troublefome  than  between  the  Ihoul- 
ders  ; befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does 
not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lealt  all 
night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 
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If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafej  he  may  take  twenty -or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over-night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  ftill 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy, 
fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method 
fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite 
immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it  fhould  be 
kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a ftrengthener  of  the 
eyes  as  any  of  the  molt  celebrated  collyriums.* 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obftinate. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muft  not  be  too  low,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus,  or  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  mod  proper  medicine  is  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fubftance, 
or  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long 
enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root  fliced. 
Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or  four  table- 
fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay 
how  long  this  medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the  cure 

* After  the  aftive  ftage  of  the  inflammation  has  terminated,  and 
the  blood-vefTels  of  the  eye  appear  turgid  and  relaxed,  excellent 
effects  are  often  found  to  refult  from  letting  a drop  or  two  of  the 
tin&ure  of  opium  fall  into  the  eye.  In  this  ftate  the  eye  will  bear 
the  application  of  aftive  ftimuli  with  more  ad’-antage  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  — In  fcrophulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  fea- 
bathing,  together  with  keeping  the  body  open  by  gentle  purgatives 
of  fea-water,  are  eminently  ufeful.  1 lately  witneffed  a cafe  where 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  had  become  fo  turbid,  that  the 
patient,  evidently  of  a fcrophulous  habit,  could  hardly  diftinguifh 
light  from  darknefs,  which  was  almoft  wholly  removed,  and  light 
in  great  meafurc  reltored,  by  perfifting  in  a courfe  of  fea-bathing 
during  the  months  of  fummer.  A.  P.  B. 
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is  fooner . performed  in  fome  than  in  others;  but,  in 
general,  it  requires  a coniiderable  time  to  produce  any 
laiting  etteds.  1 

. Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ that  iEthiop’s  mineral  never  fails 
m obltmate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophulous 
ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and  duly  perfifted  in/ 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  of  Angular  fervice  in  ophthalmias  of 
long  continuance,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  admi- 
niftered  with  the  greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  lkill 
in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling  upon 
them’o  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them 
out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  ,to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
likewife  to  live  with  the  greatelt  regularity,  avoiding 
ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late  ftudies.t 

Although  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
great  variety  of  caufes,  yet  I find,  that  moft  of  our 
pretended  eye-doBors  treat  them  all  nearly  in  the  fame 
way.  Whether  the  inflammation  is  occafioned  by  a blow, 
a fcrophulous  habit,  or  a fpecific  infedion,  hill  they 
keep  fcarifying  the  inner  coats  of  the  eyelids,  and  cut- 
ting, and  fetching,  till  they  totally  extinguifh  the  fight. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  a patient  of  mine,  troubled 
within  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  had  arifen  from 
a venereal  taint,  was  not  only  weak  enough  to  go  to 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly 
removed  by  puffing  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places  the  peafants  do  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  ufing  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

f As  moll  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  dileafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the 
moll  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See 
Appendix,  Eye-<water  and  Eye-falve. 
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after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe 
who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought  therefore,  after 
fpeaking  aloud,  Tinging,  running,  drinking  warm 
liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  drain  the  throat, 
or  increafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to 
take  care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addi- 
tional covering  about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjeft  to 
fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only 
wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conllantly  about 
their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  Ihoes,  a flannel 
waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but 
they  have  great  effect.  There  is  danger  indeed  in 
leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accuftomed 
to  them  ; but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fuch 
things  for  life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger 
which  may  attend  the  negledt  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and  is  often 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of 
ffrong  {Emulating  and  ftyptic  medicines.  The  belt 
method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice 
a-day  with  a decodtion  of  figs,  fharpened  a little  with 
the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  or  PUTRID 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Briton,  though  for  fome  time  paft 
it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthem  counties.  Chil- 
dren are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than 
males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and 
robult.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  molt  fre- 
quent after  a long  courfe  of  damp  or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES.-  1 his  is  evidently  a contagious  dif- 
temper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infection. 
Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive 

the 
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the  infe&ion  from  one  peribn.  This  ought  to  put  peo- 
ple upon  their  guard  againd  going  near  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  the  diforder ; as,  by  that  means  they 
endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of 
their  friends  and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  pro- 
duce putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion 
the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air, 
damaged  provifions,  negle£t  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 

fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  opppeflion  of  the  bread  ; his  fpirits 
are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; 
he  is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting 
or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  mod  common  in  chil- 
dren. The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face 
fwells.  The  urine  is  at  fird  pale  and  crude  ; but,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  colour. 
The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moid,  which  didin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  look- 
ing into  the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour.  Pale  or  afh-coloured  fpots,  however,  are 
here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad 
patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white 
colour,  furrounded  with  dorid  red,  only  appears. 
Thefe  whitifh  fpots  or  doughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a dight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
nodrils  red  and  indamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
difagreeable  putrid  finell,  and  his  breath  is  very 
offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  didinguifhed 
from  the  indammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofenefs 
with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in  ; the  foul  ulcers 
in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; and 

by 
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by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient ; with  other 
fymptoins  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or 
black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiverings, 
with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon  the 
fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour, 
with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third,  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal 
pulfe ; if  the  floughs  call  off'  in  a kindly  manner,  and 
appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the 
breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  moft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  be 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mult  be  nourifhing 
and  reflorative  ; as  fago-gruel  with  red-wine,  jellies, 
Itrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous, 
and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  ; as  red-wine  negus,  white- 
wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 


MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
m the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  Ac.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
a one  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  ; and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  negleded. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  the  patient  muff  drink  an  infufion  of 
green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benediBus 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe ‘are  not 
-ulhuent,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  aggill  of 
may  e added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; but 

^ when 
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when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs  large  and 
thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed  : — 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pe&oral  decodtion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root ; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the 
liquor ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vinegar, 
an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tin&ure 
of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle, 
but  a little  of  it  fliould  frequently  be  injected  with  a 
l'yringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes 
any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  peculiarly  neceffary 
for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently, 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may 
be  taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  powdered,  with 
two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled 
in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint ; 
to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be 
added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Bliflering-plafters  are  very  bene- 
ficial in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back-part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep,  every  hour.  Pea  made  of  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenels,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg 
of  diafcordium , or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken 
two  or-  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necelfary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
iteams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  noftrils 
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frequently ; and  the  drink  mull  be  fharpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  timfture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
lhould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  ; as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  lhould 
enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,  to- 
gether with  a nourilhing  diet,  and  riding  on  horfe-back, 
are  the  moll  likely  means  for  recovering  his  ftrength. 

1 he  quinfey,  being  a local  difeafe,  is  generally 
caught  by  expofing  the  throat  to  a draught  of  cold  air. 
I know  many  people,  who  are  fure  to  be  troubled  with 
this  complaint  if  they  Hand  or  fit  near  an  open  window, 
or  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  a room  lately 
walhed.  There  is  not  a readier  or  more  certain  way 
to  catch  a quimey,  than  fitting  near  an  open  window 
in  a carriage,  efpecially  during  the  night,  or  when 
the  weather  is  cold  or  damp. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat,  though  it  fometimes 
comes  to  a fuppuration,  generally  yields  to  the  method 
of  treatment  recommended  in  this  chapter.  Cafes, 
however,  occur  where  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  loft, 
and  the  patient  perifhes  from  the  mere  want  of  fuf- 
tenance.  I lately  faw  a very  ingenious  invention  of  a 
young  furgeon,  by  which  a man’s  life  was  faved  in  a 
cafe  of  this  kind.  He  faftened  a funnel  to  the  fkin  of 
an  eel,  open  at  both  ends ; and,  by  means  of  a flexible 
probe,  pufhed  one  end  down  the  gullet,  till ‘it  entered 
the  ftomach.  Afterwards,  milk,  broth,  or  whatever 
was  deemed  proper  for  nourifhing  the  patient,  was  put 
into  the  funnel,  and  conveyed  to  the  ftomach.  Though 
I mention  this  chiefly  with  a view  of  dire&ing  others 
m the  like  alarming  fituations,  yet  it  may  alfo  ferve 
to  confirm  an  opinion,  often  avowed  by  the  late 
ohn  Hunter,  and  well  illuftrated  in  his  own  practice, 

T * ’ that 
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that  prefence  of  mind,  and  a readinefs  or  fertility  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  may  fometimes  prove  more 
ferviceable  in  a critical  moment,  than  all  the  refourees 
of  fcience. 

But  the  molt  dangerous  kind  of  quinfey,  as  I before 
obferved,  is  that  attended  with  a putrid  fever,  com- 
monly called  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous 
fore  throat.  Wherever  the  fymptoms  of  this  appear, 
I cannot  too  urgently  advife  the  patient’s  friends  to 
lofe  no  time  in  procuring  for  him  the  befl  medical 
affiftance  they  can  obtain.  The  delay  of  an  hour  may 
be  attended  with  irreparable  injury. 

OF  THE  MUMPS. 

£ The  Mumps  * is  a fwelling  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  which  is  occafionally  obferved  to  be  epidemic 
in  certain  diftri&s  of  this  country.  This  difeafe  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  in  fpring,  and  young  perfons 
of  both  fexes  are  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
it,  than  thofe  farther  advanced  in  life.  It  is  preceded 
by  heavinefs,  laffitude,  and  a general  fenfation  of  un- 
eafinefs,  which  continue  for  feveral  days.  Stiffnefs, 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  motion,  is  then  perceived  about 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  A fwelling  of  the 
glands  fituated  under  the  jaws,  and  diffufed  over  the 
neck,  next  takes  place,  which  fometimes  increafes  to 
fo  enormous  a magnitude,  as  greatly  to  disfigure  the 
countenance.  There  is  a good  deal  of  fever,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  increafed  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  About 
the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  tume- 
faction, the  difeftfe  is  at  the  height.  A gentle  moifture 
then  begins  to  exude  from  the  furtace  of  the  fwelling, 

* The  Angina  Parotidcea,  commonly  denominated  the 
Mu  m p s,  is  a difeafe  that  appears  in  certain  diftridts  of  this  country, 
often  at  diftant  intervals  of  time.  The  proper  mode  of  treating  an 
uncommon  malady  is  not  always  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  local 
pradfitioncr.  A 6 the  fafety  or  danger  of  this  complaint  depends 
in  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed,  I have 
thought  it  proper  to  infert  an  account  of  the  moll  approved 
method  of  treatment  in  a medical  work  fo  generally  diffufed,  and 
of  cafy  accefs.  A.  P.  • 

accompanied 
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accompanied  with  a general  perfpiration  of  the  whole 
body,  which,  if  it  be  encouraged  by  keeping  warm  in 
bed,  and  drinking  diluent  fluids,  appears  to  form  the 
natural  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  whole  terminates 
favourably  about  the  fixth  day. 

But  if  from  expofure  to  cold,  or  improper  manage- 
ment, this  natural  procefs  of  the  difeafe  be  interrupted, 
a Angular  tranflation  of  the  morbid  aftion  takes  place. 
The  tumours  about  the  throat  fuddenly  fubflde,  and  are 
followed  by  fwellings  of  the  tefticles  in  the  male  fex, 
and  of  the  breads  in  the  female,  accompanied  with  a 
freffi  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  If  the  fwellings  of 
thefe  parts  be  imprudently  checked  by  expofure  to  cold, 
or  if  they  fuddenly  fubflde,  the  brain  is  apt  to  become 
affe&ed,  occafioning  convulfions,  delirium,  and  other 
dreadful  fymptoms,  which  finally  terminate  in  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  evacuations  of  all 
kinds  are  not  only  improper,  but  dangerous.  If  the 
bowels  are  much  conftipated,  they  may  occafionally  be 
relieved  by  a glyfter,  but  atlive  purgatives,  and  blood- 
letting, mull  on  no  account  be  employed.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  warm  in  bed,  and  encourage  perfpiration, 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors,  fuch  as 
mint-whey,  or  balm-tea,  with  a few  drops  of  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn.  The  effort  of  nature  to  refolve  the  tumours 
by  exudation,  ffiould  be  promoted  by  covering  the 
parts  with  foft  flannel.  If  the  fwellings  ihew  a dif- 
pofition  to  fubfide  too  early,  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  bliftering  plafters,  or  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment. 

Should  the  tumor,  when  feated  in  the  tefticles,  fud- 
denly fubfide,  and  any  tendency  to  delirium  manifeft 
itfelf,  the  whole  fcrotum  ought,  without  delay,  to  be 
enveloped  in  a bliftering  cataplafin,  which  is  made  by 
fprinkling  a little  of  the  powder  of  Spanifh  flies  over 
the  furface  of  the  common  poultice.  By  this  means 
the  difeafe  may  be  arrefted  in  the  part  occupied  by  it, 
and  the  dangerous  confequences  of  its  falling  on  the 
brain  prevented. 

It  is  not^an  uncommon  fequel  of  this  complaint  to 
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find  fometimes  one  and  fometimes  both  tefticles,  after 
the  inflammation  has  ceafed,  gradually  Ihrink  in  fize, 
and  finally  wither  wholly  away.  The  mumps,  which 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  is  termed  the 
branks , is  decidedly  an  infedtious  difeafe,  but  there  is 
rarely  an  inftance  of  a perfon  being  attacked  by  it  a 
fecond  jtime.?  A.P.B. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 


IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the  effett 
of  an  obftruflted  perfpiration ; the  common  caufes  of 
which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and 
.{hall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  fhall  we  fpend  time 
in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as 
they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not,  however  ; 
be  amifs  to  obferve  that  almoffi  every  cold  is  a kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitutjon,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  { neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate 
are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greatelt  cir- 
cumfpedhon  defend  them  at  all  times  fiom.  its  attacks. 
Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conftantly  in 
3,n  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching 
cold  would  beimpoffible;  but  as  that  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  muff  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not 
affect  the  health  ; but,  when  great,  they  muff  prove 


When  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  a fluffing  of  the  nofe, 
unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudted,  or,  m other 
words,  that  the  perfon  ha?  caught  cold,  he  ought  mmo- 
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diately  to  leflen  his  diet,  at  lead:  the  ufual  quantity  of 
his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from  all  ftrong  liquors. 
Inftead  of  flefh,  fifli,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourifhing  diet, 
he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
panado,  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey;  an  infufion  of  balm 
or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or 
lemon ; a deco&ion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light;  as  fmall  pofiet, 
or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little 
toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  lhould  difagree  with  the 
ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or 
coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors 
may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel,  which  may  be 
fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  in  bed,  and 
to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on 
towards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm 
diluting  liquor.  I have  often  known  this  praftice  carry 
off  a cold  in  one  day,  which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been 
neglected,  would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have 
confined  him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facrifice 
a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth, and  pracfife  a moderate 
degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold 
appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  mod  of  the  bad 
effe&s  which  flow  from  an  obftruQed  perfpiration  might 
be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered 
ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove 
vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds  which 
have  either  been  totallynegle<fted,or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk;  but 
this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,by  fuddenly 
reftorlng  the  perfpiration;  but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  ftrong 
liquors,  inftead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it. 
By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

T4 
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When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lofe 
a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm,  and 
take  a little  medicine;  by  which  means  the  diforder  is 
often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long  time, 
or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  fuflain  hard 
labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can 
afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy 
to  do  it;  they  affe&  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as 
they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what 
they  call  a common  cold. . Hence  it  is  that  colds  deftroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in  travel- 
lers, who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of 
their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing  their 
journey,  even  in  the  fevereft  weather,  with  this  difeafe 
upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  fhuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
above,  gentle  exercife;  as  walking,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  &c.  An  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can 
remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regi- 
men of  the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great 
tendency  to  reflore  the  perfpiration.  But  care  mull  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will 
do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much  warmer  than  the 
blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to  bed 
after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying 
in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak 
liquors,  will  fooner  take  off  a fpafin,  and  reflore  the 
perfpiration,  than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the 
world.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a 
common  cold ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  feldom  fail. 


But 
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But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abdinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the 
approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflammation  of 
_ the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulfe, 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  bread:,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders 
recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a (tool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a blidering-plader 
on  the  back,  to  give  two  tabte-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fhort  to  treat  the 
patient  in  all  refpetts  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often 
feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  re- 
move the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent 
fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
and  in  taking  care,  when  the  bpdy  is  heated,  to  let  it 
cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumdances  relating 
to  this  important  fubjedt  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under 
the  article  Objirutfed  Psrfpiration , that  it  is  needlefs 
here  to  refume  the  confideration  of  them. 

I believe  I need  not  allure  the  reader  of  what  he  will 
perceive  in  almod  every  page  of  this  book,  that  I am 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  agreeable  and-  innocent  re- 
creations. But  fome  of  our  amufements  are  attended 
with  fo  much  injury  to  the  health  of  thoufands,  that  it 
would  be  carrying  indulgence  too  far  to  pafs  them  over 
unnoticed. 

Public  gardens,  thofe  places  of  general  refort  in  the 
dimmer  feafon,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting. 
Their  agreeable  coolnefs  at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day,  the 
gaiety  of  the  company,  the  charms  of  the  muflc’and 
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rarieiy  or  rne  otner  decorations,  concur  to  render 
fcenes  peculiarly  delightful,  and  to  make  age  as 
as  youth  forget  the  baneful  effedts  of  evening  dews, 
of  the  night  air.  In  the  mean  time,  perfpiration 
ecked,  and  difeafe  is  inhaled  at  almod  every  breath. 
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The  dampnefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  that  preceded 
it,  and  is  farther  increafed  by  exhalations  from  the 
water,  which  always  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  or 
boundaries  of  the  beautiful  land 'cape.  Ah!  fly  from 
the  bewitching  fpot  at  an  early  hour;  and  think,  that 
even  the  verdure  you  tread  upon,  fo  foft  to  the  foot, 
and  the  plants  and  flowers,  fo  pleafant  to  the  fight  and 
frnell,  begin  foon  after  fun-fet,  to  emit  a fort  of  volatile 
poifon,  and  to  contaminate  the  air  around  you.  A 
little  brandy,  or  brandy  and  water,  while  there,  is  the 
belt  prefervative;  but  nothing  can  fave  you,  if  you 
day  long.  Again,  then,  let  me  urge  you  to  withdraw 
foon:  and,  after  returning  home,  feme  warm  and  mild 
liquid,  at  going  to  bed,  vill  tend  to  tefiore  infenfible 
perfpiration,  and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  a cold,  or 
of  a fever. 

But,  how  am  I to  addrefsmyfelf  in  a drain  of  admo- 
nition to  the  frequenters  of  our  theatres,  which  are  often 
the  fources  of  rational  pleafure,  and  where,  even  at  my 
own  advanced  period  of  life,  I can  hardly  refrain  from 
going,  when  the  favourites  of  the  tragic  or  of  the  comic 
mufe  exert  their  fafcinating  powers?  It  would  be  writ- 
ing contrary  to  the  iinpulfes  of  my  own  heart,  were  I 
to  ufe  any  diffuafives  againd  fuch  exquifite  gratifica- 
tions. Yet  I hope  I may  fugged  fome  ufeful  hints  to 
guard  againd  difagreeable  confequences. 

In  the  relaxing  atmofphere  of  a theatre,  heated  by 
the  number  of  lights,  and  by  the  breath  and  effluvia  of 
fo  many  perfons  as  are  crowded  there  together,  cold, 
weak  drink,  however  grateful  to  the  tade,  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Third  may  be  allayed  by  fucking  an  orange 
or  lemon,  and  other  bad  effe&s  may  be  obviated  by  a 
little  brandy  of  rum,  though  thefe  fpirits,  if  ufed  too 
freely,  would  rather’  invite  than  avert  the  appiehended 

After  the  entertainment,  the  greated  danger  attends 
the  hidden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold.  Additional 
covering  fhould  always  be  prepared  to  put  on,  at  going 
out  of  a theatre;  a handkerchief  or  muff  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  nofe  and  mouth ; and  the  fame  PreCau^ 
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ufed,  after  getting  home,  as  I have  directed  in  the 
former  cafe. 

Still  greater  care  is  neceffary  in  affemblies,  where  all 
the  other  caufes  of  heat  are  increafed  by  the  exercife  of 
dancing.  The  dances  fliould  end  with  minuets,  or  the 
flowed  forms  of  graceful  motion ; and  time  fliould 
always  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  before  the  break- 
ing up  of  thofe  gay  meetings.  On  the  fubjedt  of 
refrefliments  or  drink,  I need  not  add  any  thing  to 
what  I have  already  fuggeded.  A melancholy  indance 
has  lately  occurred  to  me  of  the  fatal  confequences  of 
the  want  of  due  caution  on  fuch  occafions.  About 
three  years  ago,  I was  fortunate  enough  to  contribute 
to  the  recovery  of  a lady  in  the  early  llage  of  a con- 
fumption.  I then  gave  her  fome  very  earned  advice  to 
guard  againd  the  ufual  caufes  of  fuch  a complaint. 
But  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  good  health  for 
three  years,  blotted  out  of  her  memory  my  warnings 
of  danger.  In  the  beginning  of  lad  winter,  die  was 
tempted  to  go  to  the  Wedminder  affembly.  She  caught 
cold  there  ; and  what  is  very  fignificantly  called  a gallop - 
ing  confumption,  carried  her  in  a few  weeks  to  the  grave. 

As  to  the  votaries  of  filly  fafliion,  who  rulh  to  Italian 
operas,  and  the  like  unnatural  puppet-fhew  perform- 
ances, they  fcarcely  appear  worthy  of  either  notice  or 
advice.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  argument  would  make 
much  impreffion  upon  people  who  abfurdly  facrifice 
health  and  life  to  the  allurements  of  falfe  tade  ; — who 
affedl  to  admire  the  mod  extravagant  nonfenfe ; — who, 
in  the  words  of  the  elegant  Armstrong, 

“ With  loudeft  peals 

- “ Applaud  the  fool  that  liighelt  lifts  his  heels ; 

“ And  with  infipid  fhew  of  rapture  die 
“ Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long.” 


OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  has 
either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negledted. 
M hen  it  proves  obdinate,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear 
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the  confequences,  as  this  fhews.a  weak  flate  of  the 
lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  pro- 
per ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather 
prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely, 
bleeding  is  unnecefiary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp  pe&oral 
medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  ; as  gum-ammoniac, 
fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of 
gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of 
the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways : two 
ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  fame  quantity  of  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  to  which  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  common 
water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh-mallow  roots, 
or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently  ; 
or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into 
the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s  Spanifh  infu- 
fion is  alfo  a very  proper  medkine  in  this  cafe,  and  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four 
times  a-day.* 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours  tick- 
Gng  the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  fhould  keep  fome 
foft  pe&oral  lozenges  almoft  conflantly  in  his  mouth ; as 

•A  ** 


* See  Appendix,  Spani/h  Infufion. 
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the  Pontefraft  liquorice-cakes,  barley-fugar,  the  com- 
mon balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifli  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their 
ftimulaung  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough.* 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceffary, 
befides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iffues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I have 
often  obferved  the  molt  happy  effects  from  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  flioulders.  I have 
ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moil  obflinate 
coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  diffe- 
rent confutations,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give 
relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  Ample 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; but  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  7iuiterici  jnedica 
does  not.  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almofl 
every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an 
immediate  effeCt ; but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it 
will  fucceed  where  moll  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is  the 
itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  conftdering  the  advantage  which  the  patient 
may  expett  to  reap  from  the  application;  befldes,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  mav  be 


/ In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  ob- 

eHxi  an  oi]y  emulfion  made  with  the  paregoric 

hne  fnirit  t u *7^  Difpenfatory,  mftead  of  the  common  alka- 

found  it  ,0  I n t°1ld  by  feVeral  P^itioners,  that  they 

found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and  every  way 

r"kf  m tl  *araa"  Wthic>  1 h,ad  lt"  Where , JeS 
oilv  emulfinn  PT  may  b°  f,,pplied  b^r  addin^  t0  die  common 
liluidTSim  adl  ‘‘'la"  Pr°P°r,i°n  of  T/M,  Tinaur e,  or 
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taken  off’,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
waflied  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some 
caution  indeed  is  neceflary  in  difcontinuing  the  ufe  of 
fuch  a plafter  ; this,  however,  may  be  fafely  done  by 
making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it 
altogether  in  a warm  feafon.* 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  peftoral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of 
balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  ftomach  cough  may 
be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the 
lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs 
whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; 
but  in  the  former  that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanf- 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tin&ure,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-dav,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceflary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tincture  themfelves,  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  hierci  pier  a 1 in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  white-wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then- 
(training  it  off  for  life.} 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  ot  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 


* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  fall,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner 
of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when  mixed  with  a 
little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffible.  The  clear,  hard, 
tran fparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe' beft. 
f See  Appendix,  Hiera  Pier  a. 

+ In  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  productive  of  this  particular  kui 
of  cough,  beneficial  effeds  are  derived  from  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacu- 
„L„  k a fon  may  begin  with  taking  one  grain  at  noon,  and 
^the.tt  rU  augmenting  the  dofe  till  .toccata. 

feme  degree  of  naufea.  fervice 
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fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tin&ure  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inflead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  require, 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is 
mofl  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a 
nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firfl  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch 
medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure 

the  cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and 
fuch  like. 


Women,  during  the  lafl  month  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflitted  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 

open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and 
to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is  fre- 
quently  ufhered  m by  a very  troublefome  cough,  which 
aftects  the  patient  for  iome  days  before  the  coming  on 
ot  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be  pro- 
moted, by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking 
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OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  oit  CHIN- 
COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affetfts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  moll;  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the 
folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe ; confequently  its  cure 
muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  fto- 
mach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
moting perfpiration  and  the  different  fecretions. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon-meats,  are  pro- 
per ; but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago-gruel,and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little 
boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may 
be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey 
or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey,  or,  if  the  patient  be 
weak,  he  may  fometiines  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  moft  effedtual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady, 
even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer  to 
a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infection  prevails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infectious;  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village, 
when  another  at  a very  fmall  diftance  is  quite  free  from 
it.  But  whatever  bethecaufe,  we  are  lure  of  the  faft. 
No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the 
patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he 
caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a more  pure 
and  warm  air.* 

When 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 

on  the  decline  ; but  there  teems  to  be  no  fuflicient  reafon  for  this 

c opinion, 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full 
pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to 
prevent  an  inflammation  ©f  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it 
more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  neceflary  to 
repeat  the  operation;  yet  if  there  are  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond  or  even  a third 
bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This 
cleanfes  the  flomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the  cough. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difcharge, 
either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting 
julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix.* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifli  pint  of 
boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops  of 
milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and 
drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every 
ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to 
puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any  more, 
as  the  water  already  on  the  flomach  will  be  fufficient. 

_ Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  which  in  this 
difeale  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but  they 
likewife  promote  the  perfpirarion  and  other  fecretions, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  according  to  the 
obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not  however  be 
flrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both  lefs 
dangerous  and  more  beneficial  than  llrongones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  belt 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 


f L Y lf  6 ,8  tave  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 

U I* „ f f T - 8 the  d,feafe  lt  i8  not  fl,fficient  to  take  & 

patient  out  daily  in  a carnage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
pnrpofe;  bnt  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold.  7 S 

Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 

U tions. 
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tions,  as  the  fyrup,  tintture,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are  further 
advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  increafed, 
and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  efteft.  Thofe  who 
cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tin&ure,  may  have 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna, 
coarfe  fugar,  or  honey;  or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant- 
jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond 
of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagree- 
able  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pettoral,  and  balfamic 
^medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the 
chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to 
patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  without  confider- 
ing  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  muft  load  the  fto- 
mach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courie  aggravate  the 
diforder.* 

The  millepedes , or  wood  lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infefts  may  infufe  two 
ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall 
white- wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquoi  may 
be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it 
given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  congh.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
poppies,  or  five,  fix, or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,' may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
hyffop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occafionally.T 


* Dr.  Duplanh  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  cffcfts  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being fiequent  ) a c 
viated  even  by  the  firft'dofe.  The  dofe  for  a chtld  of  one  year  old 
is  a quarter  of  a grain  diffolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is  halt  a 
grain  ; and  the  quantity  muft  be  thiWincreafed  in  proportion  to  tut 

3gf  Isbme*  recorhniend  the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  a ^ 
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The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating- 
in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s  lard. 
With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  ; but  the  bell  method  is  to  fpread  it  upon 
a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafter.  It  fhould 
be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  leaft,  as- the 
garlic  foon  loles  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceedingly  good 
medicine  both  in  the  chimcough  *,  and  in  molt  other 
coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feverilh, 
left  it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water ; and  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter 
kept  conftantly  between  the  fhoulders.  But  when  the 
difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  neceilary,  inftead 
of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter,  and  to  keep  the 
part  open  for  lome  time  with  ilfue-ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters, 
are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  I he  bark  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decodtion  or  infufion,  as 
is  moft  agieeable.  for  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
•given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper.  $om£  give  the 
extract  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; but  to  manage 
this  requires  a confiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafem 
give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child 
ot  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feyen  or  eight 
grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark 
tor  a dofe.  1 his  may  be  made  into  a mixture,  with 
two  pr  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water  and 
a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  on  four  times,  a-day. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 
OTHER  VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  molt  fpeedy  afliftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an 
inflammatory  fever ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the 
body  is  warm,  obftrucfted  perfpiration,  or  the  hidden 
ftriking-in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and 
{Emulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach ; as 
ltrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch 
like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  ex- 
tremities, either  by  cold  or  improper  applications, 
it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruits,  &c.  may  likewife  have 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach ; great  reftleflnefs 
and  anxiety  ; a final  I,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe  ; vomit- 
ing, or  at  leaft  a naufea  and  ficknefs  ; exceflive  thirft  ; 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities ; difficulty  of  breathing ; 
cold  clammy  fvveats ; and  fometimes  convulfions  and 
fainting  fits.  rl  he  ftomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels 
hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of 
this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels 
upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpeciall)'  t 

it  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 

danger  is  very  great.  , . 

REGIMEN. All  accrimonious  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avotde^ 
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The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the.  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceflary  ; but  that  too 
is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of  digef- 
tion.  It  mull  be  given  in  frnall  quantities,  and  Ihould 
neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gtuel  made 
of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth,  are  the  moft 
proper.  The  drink  fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or 
decodlions  of  emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  and 
marfh-mallow  roots,  farfaparifia,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceflary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times ; nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  riles  upon 
bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation 
is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  bene- 
ficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they 
grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too  warm, 
nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold, 
as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  * The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  uled,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the  part 
affe&ed,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I have 
often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recollect  one  inftance  wherein 
it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 
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The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fliall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel ; and 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or 
manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body 
open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourilh  the  patient,  who  is 
often  in  this  difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his 
ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they  muff  not  be  neglected, 
as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  to  which  mankind  are  liable.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  ; to  which  may  be  added,  coftivenefs,  worms, 
eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts-,  drink- 
ing hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  hale  bottled  beer  or 
ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  ike.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a rupture, ; by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the 
inteftines?  or  by  their  oppolite  fidOs  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
Iliac  pajjion , Enteritis , &c.  according  to  the  name  of 
the  parts  aft'edted.  The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly 
the  fame,  whatever  part  of  the  intehinal  canal  be  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe  ; we  fhall  therefore  omit  thefe  dif- 
tindlions,  left  they  fhould  perplex,  the  reader. 

The  fymptoins  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe ; only  the  pain,  if  poflible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lo'Wer.  The  vomiting  is  likewife 
more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements, 
together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
The  patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has 
often  an  obftrmfiion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns 
at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs  down- 
wards, there  is  ground  for  hope  ; but  when  the  clyfters 
ahd  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly 
weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale  countenance, 
and  a difagreeable  or  (linking  breath,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

Clammy 
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Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  (tools,  with  a frnall  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  and  a total  celfation  of  pain,  are  the 
figns  of  a mortification  already  begun,  and  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  ill 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatipnof  the  (lomach. 
rf  he  patient  mull  lie  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be  very 
light,  and  given  in  frnall  quantities  ; his  drink  weak  and 
diluting  ; as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  ■ 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 

inflammation  of  the  (lomach,  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance. It  (hpuld  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  niu/Lbe  repeated  according  to  the  (Irength 
ofr?the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

A bliftering-plafler  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  mod:  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even 
clyftjers  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before  had  no 
effeCt,  will  operate  when  the  blifler  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  'The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  fhould  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  warm  water  ; and  clothes  cipped 
in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  waftn 
water  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyflers  may  be  made  of 
barley-water,  or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with 
fweet  oil  or  frefti  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 
continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomenta- 
tions, r^ecourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives; 
but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increale  their 
contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate  their  own 
intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  them  with  opiates, 
which,  by  allaying  the  pain  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic 
contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  aflift  the  operation  of 
purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falls.  Two 
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ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflolved  in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  lame 
time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water, to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the 
vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effed  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymptomsof 
this  difeafe ; it  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen  the 
patient’s  drink,  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ; 
or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  flay 
on  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mufl  take 
purging  pills.  1 have  generally  found  the  following 
aiifwer  very  well : — Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  virrio- 
lated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain, 
Caflile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  tnafs  fit  for  pills. 
Thefe  mufl  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not 
operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breafl.  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  w'hen  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  mufl  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  can 
eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immerfion  has 
not  the  defired  effed,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as  the 
patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more 
fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  con- 
tinue too  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effed. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a flool  lias  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that  this 
was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lowrer 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon 
a wet  pavement,  and  dalhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with 
the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at 
leafl  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome 
danger  ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
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or  even  a pound,  but  fliould  not  exceed  that*.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haden  his  death. 
But  when  the  obdru&ion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  bell  that  can  be  adminidered, 
as  it- is  the  fittell  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  inteltinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mult  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  clyders,  (hould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give 
the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
diieafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a 
dool.  Some  who  have  died  ol  it,  have  had  leveral 
pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They 
Ihould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  four  or 
unripe  fruits,  or  .drinking  dale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have 
known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds 
frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but 
efpecially  from  wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  preced- 
ing difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  codivenefs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels;  and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  th  a flatulent,  the  bilious , the  hyjleric , the  ner- 
vous,  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me- 


* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ltomach, 
which  prevents  its  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  (hould  be  fufepnded  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quick, 
hlver  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 
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thod  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  molt  general 
fymptoins,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent , or  wind  cholic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifereet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 
geftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudfted.  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe 
digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to  tliis  kind 

of  colic.  v ■ ') 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  aft'eA:  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  ,with  a painful  firetching  of 
the  affe&ed  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
bowels,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of 
wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  lhe  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour 
wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the- bowels  to  another, 
till  it  finds  a vent.  : vyr 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds,  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruits,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bell  medicine  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fhould  likewife 
fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-flone,  or  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them;  and  warm,  clothes  may  be  ap- 


plied to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpicenes, 
or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms;  of  inflammation 
appear.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  cholic 
occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be 
cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken 
immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firft  uneafinefs  ; but 
when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  tim  , 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided 
aspoifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fan 
manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafl° 
colics  in  feme  particular  conftitutions.  1 _ha« 
found  the  bell  method  of  cure  for  thele  ^ 
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plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel, 
fmall  pofl'et,  toad  and  water,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occaiioning  vomiting  or 
purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm 
water,  or  weak  pofl'et.  When  their  violence  is  over, 
the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other 
gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch- 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning  by 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking 
fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  perfpb 
ration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thole  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among 
country-people,  might,  generally  be  prevented,  were 
they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get 
wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink 
fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafh. 
We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice  of  dram- 
drinking, but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  areal 
medicine,  and  indeed  the  bed  that  can  be  adminiflered. 
A glafs  of  good  peppermint-water  will  have  nearly  the 
fame,  effect  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is 
rather  to  be  preferred. 

i’he  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  gi  eat  rhirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits  a hot, 
bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which,  being  difchar^ed’ 
leems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  bv 
the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diffemper  ad- 
vances, the  propenflty  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes  fo 
as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion 
or  the  mteftmes  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all 
tne  iymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  nnflin-n 


WUH  “lejmce  ot  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar. 
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mud  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth,  with  a 
little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  deco&ion  of  ta- 
marinds, is  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin, 
acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  clothes  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  mud 
be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 
to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a deco&ion  of  toafted  bread,  as  an  infufion  of  garden- 
mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effedf,  the  faline  draught,  with  a few  drops  of  lau- 
danum in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A fmall  quantity  of  Ve- 
nice treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplaim,  and 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Clyfters,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in 
them,  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered. 

The  hyjieric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the  patient 
vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifh  colour. 
There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with  dejeftion  of 
mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes 
off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vomiting  fhould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  fmall  polfet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach. Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon- water.  This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafcetida  fhould  prove  difagree- 

**  able. 
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able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tin&ure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal-tea,  or  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of 
loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  itsftead.  The  anti-hyfteric 
plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effedl.* 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  he. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  countries  of  England, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  leaden  veflels 
ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a frequent 
difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 
I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiflion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 
bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the 
patient  recover  f.  It  generally,  however,  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pafiion,  or  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  that  we  (hall  not  infift  upon  it.  The  body 
is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation  muft  be 
aflifted  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c.  The 
caftor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe. 
It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and  given  by 
the  mouth. | 

T.  he  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 


* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyfteric  Plajler. 

t As  the  Imoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
th's  purpole  oucht  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeom  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervice  in  feveral  other 
cates,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

4 dofe  is  from  one  table-fpoor.ful  to  two  or  three,  if  necef- 
fary  to  open  the  body 


quantity 
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•quantity  of  Arong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing 
the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  Arong  fpirits,  or  a little 
oil  of  nutmeg,  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muA  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe  an 
infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to  be 
extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  .kind  of  colic,  people  muA  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acid  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their'  bufinefs  fall- 
ing, and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may 
take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum, 
every  morning,  but  fliould  never  take  fpirits  alone. 
Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  but 
low  living  is  bad.  They  fliould  frequently  go  a little 
out  of  the  tainted  air ; and  fliould  never  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  coflive.  In  the  Welt  Indies,  and  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for 
preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diAindtions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the 
molt  material,  and  fliould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who 
are  not  in  a condition  to  diltinguifli  very  accurately  in 
thefe  matters,  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  fervice  to 
patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the 
following  general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water ; to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  Aomach  and 
bowels  5 to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting 
mucilaginous  liquors;  and  to  give  pirn  an  emollient 
clyfler  every  two  cor  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not 
fuceeed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water. 


INFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

■of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 
the  kidneys ; fmall  (tones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as  fpirits  of  tur- 
pentine, tinfture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion, 
as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or 
whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys, 
may  occaflon  this  malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary 
contractions,  or  fpafms,  in  the  urinary  veflels,  See. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a (harp  pain  about  the 

region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and 
a (tupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeCted  fide. 
The  urine  is  at  firlt  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddifh 
colour  ; but  in  the  word  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally 
continues  pale,  is  palled  with  difficulty,  and  commonly 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great 
uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright. 
He  lies  with  mod  eafe  on  the  affefted  fide,  and  has 
generally  a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which 
happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  the 
colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and,  by  the 
difficulty  of  palling  urine,  with  which  it  is  conflantly 
attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  ofia  heating  or  (Emu- 

lating nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mud  be  thin 
and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vegeta- 
bles, md  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  mull  be 
plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or  .balm-tea  fweetened 
with  honey,  deco&ions  iof  marfti-mallo.w  roots,  with 
barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  inotwithftand- 
ing  the  vomiting,  mud.  conflantly  keep  flipping  fmall 
quantities  of  thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing 
fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and 
expels  the  obdrucling  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The 
t o patient 
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patient  mull  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold, 
as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  neceffary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may 
be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet ; and  if  the 
pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation  may  be  ' 
repeated  In  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  hmmorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will 
greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
it,  mud  be  applied  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  part  affected, 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be 
filled  with  a deco&ion  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers, 
to  which  a little  faffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with 
about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more 
beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminifter- 
ed  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait  and 
honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a done  is  lodged  in  the  kidney  ; but  when  the  gravel  or 
ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
Ureter*,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations, 
to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fvveet  oil,  and.  to  give 
gentle  diuretics  ; as  juniper- waiter  fweetened  with  the 
fyrup  of  marlh-mal low's  : a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now 
and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He 
ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protraCted  beyond  the  feventn  or 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a llupor  and 
heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chillnels, 
{hivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  win  enfue. 


* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  {lender  canals,  one  on  eai  h 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  hedneys  to  the  i a ■ J ■ 
They  are  fonjetimes  obilrufted  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel  lain  g 
down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 
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When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  care- 
ful to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted  provifions; 
and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made 
with  barley  and  common  pot-herbs,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The 
latter  is  by  fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers 
of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  chara&er,  however, 
it  muft  be  drank  for  a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate 
waters  have  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe. 
This  medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  mull  likewife  be  ufed  for  a 
confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary 
effefts. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftru&ions  of  the  kidneys,  ,muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar ; and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  They 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  to© 
much  on  their  back,  and  avoid  coftivenefs. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  palling  urine,  with  fome  degree 
of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  and  a per- 
petual defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be  light 
and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding 
is  very  proper  at'  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  confti^ 
tutions  it  will  often  be  neceflary  to  repeat  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly  ffiould  be  fomented  with  warm 
water,  or  a decodion  of  mild  vegetables;  and  emollient 
cly ft ers  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

1 he  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality  ; and  fhould 

N live 
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live  entnely  upon  Imall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegeta- 
bles. 

A doppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  5 as  a fwelling 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  ; hard  faces  lodged  in  the 
re  Bum  ; a done  in  the  bladder  ; excrefcences  in  the 
urinary  paflages,  a pally  of  the  bladder,  hylteric  affec- 
tions, &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treat- 
ment, which  does  not  fall  under  our  prefent  confider- 
ation.  We  lhall  only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild 
and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic 
medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally 
increafe  the  danger.  I have  known  fome  perfons  kill 
themfelves  by  introducing  probes  into  the  urinary 
paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that 
obftrudted  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  ufmg  itrong 
diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubject  to  inflammation  than  molt  of 
the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower ; but 
when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 

mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  ex- 
ceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf, violent  fliocks 
from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  unfound, 
an  adult  or  atrabiliarian  date  of  the  blood,  any  thing 
that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly 
heated,  ftones  obftrudting  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drink- 
ing ftrong  wines  and  fpiritous  liquors,  uling  hot  fpicy 
aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal  affedtions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a pain- 

ful tendon  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  fulnefs 
of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of  food, 
great  third,  with  a pale  or  yellowifh  colour  of  the  Ikin 
and  eyes.  ^ / 
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Th e fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation  happens. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an  inflam- 
mation is  not  fo  much  as  fufpedted;  but  when  it  hap- 
pens in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain 
is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is 
often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain 
extending  to  the  fhoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diltinguifhed  from  the  pleurify, 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed-  from  the 
hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree  of 
fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal.  A 
conftanthiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceffive  third;, 
are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  difcharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
great.  When  afchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient, 
if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live 
a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy  ; but  if  he  indulge  in 
animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  converted 
into  a cancer,  which  muff  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting 
liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely.  The 
food  muff  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceffary,  even 
though  the  pulfe  ffiould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided;  the  body,  how- 
ever, muff  be  kept  gently  open.  A deco&ion  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this 
purpofe  very  well.  1 he  fide  uffefted  muit  be  fomented 
«n  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild 
axative  clyffers  fliould  be  frequently  adminiftered;  and, 
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if  the  pain  fhould  notwithflanding  continue  violent,  a 
bliflering  plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affected; 
or  rather  a plafter  made  of  gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar 
of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  effect  here.  For  this  purpofe  half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
lpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thing 
to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical 
inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder 
than  the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  flreaked  with 
blood,  no  means  muff  be  ufed  to  flop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe 
ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impoflhume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  difcharge 
itlelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of 
poultices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and 
fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by  flool ; but  thefe  are 
efforts  of  nature  which  no  means  can  promote.  When 
the  abfcefs  burfls  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large, 
death  muft  enfue;  nor  will  the  event  be  more  favour- 
able when  the  abfcefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs 
in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo 
as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  in  which  cafe 
opening  the  abfcefs  by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will 
probable  five  the  patient’s  life.* 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fhould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  muft  be  care- 

* J know  a gentleman  who  had  feveral  abfcefles  of  the  liver 
opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above  eighty 
j cats  of  age. 
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ful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in  flefh,  fifh, 
ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly-feafoned  or  halted  provi- 
fions;  but  fhould,  for  the  mod  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale, 
which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  ot  fpirits. 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon'  the 
fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  chief 
rule  with  relpedt  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to 
apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affe&ed,  and  to 
caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fufficient  quantity  of  warm 
diluting  liquors. 

The  difeafes  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  generally 
relieved  by  warm  fomentations  externally  applied,  and 
duly  perfifled  in.  Thefe  are  made  in  a variety  of  ways; 
but  the  Anodyne  Fomentation , recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, to  which  a handful  of  camomile  flowers  may  be 
occafionally  added,  will  anfwer  as  well  as  any. 

If  the  fomentations  do  not  remove  or  abate  the  pain, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  warm  bath,  in  which  the 
patient  is  to  continue  as  long  a?  his  ftrength  will  permit. 
The  want  of  a proper  warm  bath  may  be  fupplied  by 
fome  of  the  portable  baths,  filled  with  warm  water. 
The  mod  convenient  of  thefe  contrivances,  which  are 
to  be  had  at  the  tin-fhops,  is  commonly  called  the JUpper 
bath , from  its  refembling  a flipper  in  form.  A calk, 
or  a common  tub,  may  be  uled  for  the  purpofe  upon 
an  emergency,  though  not  fo  commodious. 

Inflammations  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  ufually 
attended  with  obftinate  coftivenefs,  for  the  removal  of 
which  no  fmall  fkill  and  perfeverance  are  often  necef- 
fary.  Sometimes  a very  mild  medicine  will  operate, 
where  a powerful  one  has  had  no  effeft.  I have  known 
a few  fpoonfuls  of  caftor  oil  procure  a ftool,  after  the 
failure  of  ftrong  draftic  purges.  The  means,  therefore, 
fhould  be  varied,  not  haftily  difcontinued.  Where  one 
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thing  does  not  fucceed,  another  may  be  happily  em- 
ployed; and  inftances  are  not  wanting  of  the  efficacy 
Cv'en  of  external  applications,  when  the  belt  internal 
remedies  have  proved  unfuccefsful. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

^J^HE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomit- 
ing,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a conflant 
defire  to  go  to  (tool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  mofl 
common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that 
kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are 
not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and 

putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile ; food  that  eafily  turns 
rancid  or  lour  on  the  flomach;  as  butter,  bacon,  fweet- 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold 
fruits.*  It  is  fometimes  the  effedl  of  ft rong  acrid  purges 
or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paffions 
or  affeftions  of  the  mind ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulen- 
cies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe 
fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yel- 
low, or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diflention  of  the 
ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewife  a 
great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  and  unequal  pulfe,  and 
often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel. 
As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as 
to  become  quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold 
or  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat, 
the  urine  isobftrudted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dileafc, 
and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

heart. 
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heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions, 
are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 

the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe  fhould 
be  aflifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muff  drink  freely  of  dilut- 
ing liquors ; as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin 
water-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  Ihould 
not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting, 
but  a clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote 
the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  fome 
time,  a decoftion  of  toaffed  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to 
Hop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be  toaffed  till  it 
is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring 
water.  If  oat -bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or 
oat-meal  well  toaffed,  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  If  this 
does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  thefaline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
taken  every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges  do  not 
weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and  may  be  allow- 
ed to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when 
the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe 
muff  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above  ; to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon-waters,  and  other  generous  cor- 
dials. Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whev,  will  like- 
wife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient’s " fpirits,  and 
promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed 
in  waxm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel 
cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks 
applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out 
of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent 
a lelapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  fome  time  to  continue 
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the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  lead  twice 
a-day  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought 
to  be  nourishing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he 
Ihould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  domach  and 
intedines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infudon  of 
the  bark,  or  other  bitter,  in  fmall  wine,  fharpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drunk  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  mod  defperate  circumdances.  Of 
this  I lately  faw  a very  driking  proof  in  an  old  man  and 
his  fon,  who  had  been  both  l'eized  with  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of 
dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; 
the  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance 
was  ghadly,  and  the  drength  almod  quite  exhauded. 
Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both 
recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fee  this  difeafe, 
and  have  fometimes  felt  it.  Yet  I never  met  with  an 
indance,  in  my  -own  practice,  where  it  proved  fatal, 
though  we  are  told  this  often  happens.  Whether  fo 
lamentable  an  iflue  be  owing  to  improper  treatment,  or 
to  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  patient’s  bowels,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  fay,  without  an  exadt  knowledge  of 
each  particular  cafe  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that 
when  death  is  the  confequence,  the  antidote,  which  is 
opium,  has  been  too  long  delayed.  No  time  fhould 
be  lod  in  adminidering  it,  upon  the  fird  ferious  alarm, 
and  before  the  powers  of  Nature  are  exhauded.  What 
I generally  prefcribeis  laudanum,  to  be  taken  in  cinna- 
mon or  fome  other  cordial  water.  Ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon' 
water,  and  the  draught  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  necedary, 

I have  found  opiates  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  diarrhoea,  or 
loofenefs.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  bole  com- 
pounded with  opium,  given  in  a glafs  of  cordial  water 
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four  or  five  times  a-day,  will  feldom  fail  to  check  a 
recent  diarrhoea,  and,  if  judicioufly  perfifted  in,  will 
often  cure  the  molt  obftinate.  I would  therefore  advife, 
in  fuch  cafes,  a full  reliance  on  its  final  efficacy, 
rather  than  a rafli  impatience  to  try  other  medicines 
far  more  uncertain,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  But  as 
a loofenefs  may  arife  from  a great  variety  of  caufes, 
how  to  adapt  the  mode  of  medical  treatment  to  each 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  fedlion. 

OF  A DIARRHOEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a lalutary  evacuation.  It 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  flopped,  unlefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient. 
As  this,  however,  fometimes  happens,  we  fhall  point 
out  the  moft  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the 
proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe 
his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take  every  other  method 
to  reflore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions, 
which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying  off 
a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A day  or  two  after 
the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  con- 
tinues. The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable 

food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel, 
or  barley-water.  6 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obflruftion  of  any 
cultomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  befubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftru&ed.  At 
Che  lame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reltore 

the 
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the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe- 
but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  ofF  fome  offending 
matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal 
eff'edls.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs, efpecially  while  teething.  It  is,  however,  fo  far 
from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally 
get  their  teeth  with  leall  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools 
fhould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panada,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
flools.  The  potio  cretacea,  or  chalk  julep,  may  be 
adminiftered  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  after 
each  evacuation  ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  fine-powdered 
chalk  may  be  mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  water-gruel, 
and  given  occafionally. 

A diarrhoea, or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  violent 
paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  muff  be  treated  with 
the  greatefl  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours, 
till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greatefl  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach,the  patient  muff:  drink 
large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat 
broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards, 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed, 
bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum 
may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occa- 
fions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter 
is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the  extremities  by 
warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c.  The  perforation 
4 ought 
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ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm 
diluting  liquors  ; as  wine-whey  with  fpirits  of  hartf- 
horn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  (tools,  mixed  with 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  mull  be 
given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the  powder 
of  tin,  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  Afterwards 
lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to  (Lengthen  the 
bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occasioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  correfted 
by  mixing  with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  (tomachs  are'weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be 
proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch 
medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  (Lengthen  the  (lomach, 
as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftrin- 
gent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such  perfons  ought 
likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or  two  of  old  red- 
port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it 
is  found  neceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift 
of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; 
rice-jelly,  fago  with  red-port,  and  the  lighter  forts  of 
fle(h  meat  roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water- 
gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from  lean  veal, 
or  with  a (heep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than 
mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent 
returns  ol  this  difeafe,  (hould  live  temperately,  avoid- 
ing crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and 
meats  o ( hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to  beware 

of 
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of.  cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftrudt  the  per- 
foration, and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin.  All 
violent  paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  kc.  are  likewife 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  and  drinking  ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  ; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments  ; a tranflation  of  the  mor- 
bific matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or 
other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly  flopped ; 
from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the 
bleeding  piles,  the  menfes , &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of 
the  gravel,  worms,  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken 
into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done 
to  the  brain  ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  &c.  It  is 
likewife  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the 
diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  kc. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions, 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  kc. 
It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions,  or  by 
the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objedls,  efpecially 
of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile 
into  the  ftomach  : in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits 
is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifli  colour,  and  has  a 
bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of 
pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generallly  comes  on  about 
two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes , and  .con- 
tinues during  the  firft  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but 
as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. 
If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of 
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ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomile  tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftru&ion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means 
muff  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges  ; or,  if  that  can- 
not be  affected,  their  place  muff  be  fupplied  by  others, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm 
water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives  , 
fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of 
bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pofture, 
but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may 
generally  be  prevented,  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea, 
or  fome  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women,  who 
are  affii&ed  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both 
in  body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much 
at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be 
added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt 
to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water,  with  a little 
marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be  taken. 

t ^ vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknels  of  the  ftomach, 
bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  infufed  in 
wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  this 
cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good  medicine.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water! 
Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleviated  by  making 
oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
Ipoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea,  or  a 

little 
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little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muff  be  carefullv 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed, 
and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affections 
of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmodic 
medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaflers 
have  likewife  a good  effect.  The  ftomach-plafler  of 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of  theriaca,  which 
will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines  may 
likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea, 
wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the 
ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The 
belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the 
patient  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts,  taken  in 
the  a£t  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping  a 
vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  dilfolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frefli  lemon-juice,  and 
adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white 
fugar.  This  draught  mufl  be  fwailowed  before  the  effer- 
vefcence is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A violent 
vomiting  has  fotnetimes  been  flopped  by  cupping  on  the 
region  of  the  ftomach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting 
again,  even  after  it  has  been' flopped,  the  patient  muft 
avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  muft  be  fo  re- 
gulated as  to:  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  nothing 
fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We  do  not, 

however, 
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however,  mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  entirely 
upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier 
on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DISOR- 
DERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

1 ''HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excefiive  difcharge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  violent  em- 
ployments, or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence 

of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the 
patient  has  fuftered  by  exceflive  evacuations ; it  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long 
journies  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy 
burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard 
drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  flrong  llimulating  diuretic 
medicines,  as  tincture  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  drink- 
ing too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many 
imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  thev 
be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  often 
happens  that  they  occafion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe 
they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe 
may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the 
organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething  that 
lumulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin  dif- 
iolved  Hate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a 
quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  hrinary  paffages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever  j his  mouth  is  dry, 

and 
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and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  fleffi  wafles  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a 
heat  of  the  bowels  ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles, 
and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a 
perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expelled. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  flimulates  the 

urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mull  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon,  the  patient  ffiould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirfl  may  be  quenched  with 
acids  ; as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mu- 
cilaginous vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with 
milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubftances, 
fhell-fiffi  are  to  be  preferred  ; as  oyflers,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol- water.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of 
oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The 
white  deco&ion  *,  with  ifinglafs  diflfolved  in  it,  is  like- 
wife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  ffiould 
be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fliould  lie  upon 
a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys 
more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of 
the  fleffi-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  per- 
fpiration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon,  the  patient 
ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  Ikin.  A large  flrength- 
ening-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back  j or,  what 
will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may  be 
wrapped  in  plafter. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 

not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
effieft.  They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  carda- 
mom-feeds, or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine, 
and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 


■*  See  Appendix,  White  Decoflhn. 
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The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  aftringents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 
equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated  juice,  com- 
monly called  Terra  Japonica , may  be  taken  four  times 
a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The 
allum  muff  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible;  afterwards 
they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with 
every  dole  of  this  powder,  the  patient  may  take  a tea- 
cupful of  the  tindture  of  rofes.* 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in  fub- 
ftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
• allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englilh  quarts 
of  milk  over  a flow  lire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and  irrita- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

. The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day.  The 
medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs  difagree- 
able,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol 
be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark 
in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decodtion,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  red-wine,  and  fharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINE NCT  of  Urine . 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water 
paffes  off  involuntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
Iph meter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  efted  of  a 
I pa  fy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries 
. occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c. 
oometimes  it  is  the  effeft  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 

* See  Appendix,  Tindure  of  Rofes. 
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be  occafionecl  by  a long  ufe  of  flrong  diuretics,  or  of 
ftimulating  medicines  injefted  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling 
and  excoriating  the  parts.* 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder;  fmall  Hones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paflages,  hard  fences  lying 
in  the  reflwn,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obftru&ing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine; 
but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafety 
by  perfons  Ikilled  infurgery,  we  fhall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  uled  by  any  cautious 
hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftru&ions  of 
urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceflary,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  are  fyinptoms  of  topical  inflamma- 
tion. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever, 
by  leffening  theforce  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing 
the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftrifture  upon  the 
veffels,  which  occafioned  the  obftruffion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  muff  be  ufed.  Thefe 
may  either  confiff  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoftions 
of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows,  camomile  flowers,  &c. 
Clothes  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied  to  the 
part  affedted,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the  decoc- 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied, 
anfwers  this  purpofe  bell.  • 
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tion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the 
herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to 
the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoc- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moifl:. 

In  all  obftrudtions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by 
ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle 
infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not 
only  open  the  b dy,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  in- 
ternal fomentation,  and  greatly  aflift  in  removing  the 
fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities. 
The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodtions  and  infu- 
fions of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfb-mallow  roots, 
lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  the  patient’s  drink;  and,  if  there  be  no  inflam- 
mation, he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fnould  avoid  all  acid  and 
auftere  wines,  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard, 
and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations.* 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  (tones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dif- 
charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be 
afflidted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  (tones  happen 
to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome  time,  it 
accumulates  frelh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  faid  to  have  the  (tone. 

CAUSES. I he  (tone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong-  aftringent 
wines;  a fedentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 
' much  on  the  back;  the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  (tony  particles;  aliments  of  an 

the  abdomen  and  infideof  the  thighs  with  the  vola- 

hniment,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  fpirits  of  hartfliorn  and 
1 oil,  will  lometimes  relieve  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  A.  P.  B. 

Y 2 aftringent 
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aflringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflidted 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moil  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  flones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
and  fonietimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  (lone  de- 
fcends  into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to  pafs  alone 
with  eale,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed;  the 
pain  extends  towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg 
of  the  affedted  fide  are  benumbed;  the  teflicles  are 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obflrudled. 

A (lone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water;  from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  in  a full  flream ; by  a violent  pain 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpecially  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road;  or  from 
a white,  thick,  copious  {linking  mucous  fediment  in  the 
urine;  from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis ; from 
bloody  urine ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  flool  during 
the  difcharge  of  urine;  from  the  patient’s  paffing  his 
urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  eredt  poflure  ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the 
fharp  pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine ; 
and  laflly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel 

or  flone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought 
chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the 
fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Arti- 
chokes, afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccor), 
purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radifhes,  may 
be  fafely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this 
cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The  mofl  proper  drinks  are 
whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley  water;  de- 
codtions  or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  tjje 
patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors,  he 
may  drink  gin  and  water  not  too  flrong. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper  ; but  violent  motion  is  apt 
to  occalion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore  advife 
that  it  Ihould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons  affiidted 
with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of  flones 
after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but  thofe 
who  have  a flone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able  to  bear 
thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a hereditary 
tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life  ought  never  to 
be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the  firfl 
fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of 
diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be 
carried  off,  or  at  leaft  prevented  from  increafing ; but 
if  the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  per- 
illed in,  it  muff  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel 

which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a Hone  flicking  in  the 
ureter , or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paffages,  the  patient 
mufl  be  bled  ; warm  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  part  affefted,  emollient  clyflers  admi- 
niftered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank,  &c. 
The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out 
under  the  articles  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubject  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  flone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfafl,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyfler  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Dodtor  very juflly  obferves 
that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have 
any  fenfible  effect  in  diffolving  a flone  in  the  bladder, 
yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth.  / 

When  a flone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Dodlor 
recommends  Spanifh  foap,  and  oyfler  or  cockle-fhell 
lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner : The 
patient  mufl  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is  leaft 
difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant 
foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of  oyfler  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water : the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into 

* See  Appendix,  Lmt-ivaltr. 
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three  dofes  ; the  larged  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  the  fecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven  in 
the  evening  ; drinking  above  each  dofealarge  draught 
of  the  lime-water ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  indead  of 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above ; 
at  fird  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms 
of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  how- 
ever, he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds 
any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; 
nay,  if  the  done  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained, 
not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  final! 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime-water 
indead  of  the  fil’d.  However,  after  he  has  been  for 
fome  time  accudomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not 
only  take  the  fird  water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily 
bear  it,  heighten  its  difiolving  power  dill  more  by 
pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frefh  calcined  fhells. 

The  caudic  alkali,  of  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  It  is  of  a very  acrid 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome  gelati- 
nous or  mucilaginous  liquor  ; as  veal-broth,  new-milk, 
linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum  arabic,  or  a decodlion  of 
marlh-mallow-roots.  The  patient  mud  begin  with  fmall 
dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe 
by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ltomach  can  bear  it.* 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mod 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered 
for  the  done,  yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a more  fimple 
nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found  to  be  beneficial, 
and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds 

■*  The  cauftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-aflies,  and  fuffering  them  to  Hand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantity 
of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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of  daucus  fyhejiris , or  wild  carrot,  fweetened  with 
honey,  has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes 
where  the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid 
nature.  A decoftionof  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning 
and  evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with 
ten  drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities 
of  earthly  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to 
be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel, 
or  in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention  is 
the  uva  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
for  the  gravel  and  flone.  It  Teems,  however,  to  be  in 
all  refpe&s  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water;  but  it 
is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge, relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken 
to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with 
great  fafety  and  good  effect. 

Of  all  diforders  in  the  urinary  paffages,  the  moft  tor- 
menting is  the  flone  in  the  bladder.  The  means  of 
diffolving  it,  and  bringing  it  aivay,  though  the  frequent 
boafl  of  quacks,  have  hitherto  baffled  medical  inquiry. 
The  Britifh  parliament,  indeed,  once  paid  five  thoufand 
pounds  for  a pretended  folvent  for  the  flone,  which 
has  long  been  forgotten.  The  fa£t,  however,  Hands 
upon  record  as  a fignal  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
credulity  may  be  carried  on  the  one  hand,  and  fuccefs- 
ful  impoflure  on  the  other. 

The  confiflence  of  fuch  Hones  varies  fo  much,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  no  medicine  will  ever  be  found 
fufhciently  Hrong  to  diffolve  the  hardeH  of  them,  with- 
out deflroying  the  bladder.  Yet  experiments  on  this 
fubjefl;  ought  not  to  be  difcontinued,  as  the  objedl  is 
great,  and  fome  hard  fubflances  are  known  to  be 
ioluble  in  feemingly  mild  ones. 

I have  known  feveral  inHances  where  Hones,  after 
getting  into  the  urethra,  were  brought  away  by  means 
of  a bent  probe;  but  how  to  get  them  there,  is  the 

Y 4 difficulty. 
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difficulty.  It  can  only  happen  while  they  are  fmall, 
though  I have  feen  flattilh  (tones  brought  away  in  this 
matter,  which  meafured  two  inches  round,  1 have 
iometnnes  thought  that  riding  on  a hard-trotting  horfe, 
or  m a carnage  on  a rough  road,  might  tend  to  bring 
down  a (mall  (tone.  6 


Mod  people  troubled  with  the  (tone  are  guilty  of 
one  great  error.  They  put  off  the  operation  too  long. 
When  it  is  certainly  known  that  there  is  a (tone  in  the 
bladder,^  and.  that  it  is  too  large  to  get  along  the 
uiethra,  no  time  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  it  cut  out, 
belong  the  patient  s habit  becomes  too  irritable,  or  the 
(tone/ is  lo  far  increafed  in  (ize,  that  it  cannot  be 
extracted  without  a laceration  of  the  parts.* 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 

BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of  blood 
often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe, 
however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  that 
they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fuch  difcharg  es  are 
critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  they 
ought  not  to  be  (lopped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper,  at 
any  time,  to  ftop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life.  Mod  people, ' afraid  of  the 
(mailed  dilcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body, 
fty  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and  aftringent 
medicines,  by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the 
biain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which, 
had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have 
been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  (lopped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf  j and 

* A tea-fpoonful  of  pure  magnefia  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  has  of  late  been  diicovered  to  be  a molt  effectual  preventive 
of  the  gravel  and  (tone. 


fatal 
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fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  of  ob- 
ftrufting  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges;  but  even 
this  requires  the  greateft  caution.  Inftances  might  be 
given  where  the  hopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of 
blood  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years 
are  more  liable  to  haemoptoe,  or  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life,  haemor- 
rhoidal  fluxes  are  mod  common,  and  in  the  decline  of 
life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Some 
times  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftruction  of  the 
body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  veffels, 
a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  proceed 
from  a determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  parti- 
cular part,  as  the  head,  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 
They  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition  of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally 
fome  degree  of  fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the 
flux  is  occafioned  by  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  a 
ftrifture  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular 
part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a difl'olved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
fion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dyfen- 
tery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by  too 
liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  difiolve  the 
blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  fait,  See. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  haemorrhages ; as  alfo  ftrong  purges  and  vomits, 
or  any  thing  that  greatly  ffimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  likewife 
have  this  efleft.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occafion  an 
haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffels,  may  have  the 

fame 
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fame  effett,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an 
unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mull  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary.  It  will,  like- 
wife,  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly 
upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  flimulating  quality. 
The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acrid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a 
nourilhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
wine  diluted  with  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  vinegar  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  belt  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be 
taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food,  or 
of  ftrong  flimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effe&ed 
by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may  like- 
wife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Lo- 
catelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  or  a ftricture  upon 
any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage, 
it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors, 
lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  fome 
degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in  the  face, 
pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head, 
dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  noftrils,  See. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difeharge  is 
very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a 
phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there 
is  a great  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  m in- 
flammations of  the  liver  and  lpleen,  and  often  in  the 
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gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding 
is  neceflary,  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let 
with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  tho  great  point 
is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped  or  not. 

It  is  a common  praftice  to  flop  the  bleeding,  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe.  This  condudl  proceeds  from  fear  ; but  it  has 
often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ; and  therefore  it 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leafl  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold, 
the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  Tick  or 
faint,  it  mull  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His 
hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter. than  ufual.  Liga- 
tures may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where 
they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe  mufl  be  gradually 
flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  flop,  and  removed 
entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nofliils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflils  of  lint 
dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 

1 2 noitrils, 
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noflrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped 
in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diflolved  in  water  may  like- 
wife  be  uled  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a pow- 
der made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burt  alium, 
and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noflril  from  whence 
the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s 
fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  diflolved  in  four 
or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at 
a draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few 
hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener 
if  the  flomach  will  bear  it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be 
neceflary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot 
be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  com- 
mon fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar.* 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls  afleep, 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of 
fponge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities; 
afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the 
outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 


* From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  ftop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
or  from  any  other  part.  After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  (lopped,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  (hould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood 
rill  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  (hould  not  Lie 
with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear 
nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  theii  body  as 
much  in  an  ere&  pofture  as  poffible,  and  never  to  view 
any  object  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a 
vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is 
the  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
(late  of  the  blood,  the  diet  (hould  be  rich  and  nourifh- 
ing  ; as  (Irong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with  wine 
and  fugar,  &c.  Infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken,  and  perfifted  in  for  a 
conliderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hssmorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veffels 
only  (well,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ingly painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize,  who 
live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inactive  life,  are  mod 
fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per- 
fons more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
fanguine,  plethoric,  ora  fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a. melan- 
choly difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  exccfs  of  blood, 
by  (Irong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  neglect  of  bleeding, 
or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  cof* 
tivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult 
ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will 

8 likewife 
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likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them 
brought  on  by  fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair 
of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon 
who  is  fubjed  to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who 
never  had  it  before.  Pregnant  women  are  often 
afflided  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  oft' 
difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheuma- 
tifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and 
often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mud  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be  exceflive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even 
falutary  to  another,  "lhat  only  is  to  beelleemed  dan- 
gerous, which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
nutrition,  and  other  fundions  neceflary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  inuft  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting  chiefly 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
DRINK  may  be  chalybeate-water,  orange-whey,  de- 
codions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous 
plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marfh-mallow- 
roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being 
feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  eflfeds ; 
but  when  taken  as  here  direded,  and  duly  perfifted  in, 

I have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in 
violent  haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  the 
tindure  of  rofes  ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken 
about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,  both 
as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it 

may 
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may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  fharpened  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  re- 
turn regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three  weeks. 
In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a falu- 
tary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flopped.  Some 
have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flopping  a periodi- 
cal difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hoemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  mull  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  di- 
luting. It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the  body  be  kept 
gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes  of  the 
flour  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary.  Or 
an  ounce  of  the  flour  of  brimflone  and  half  an  ounce 
of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  thee  or  four  ounces 
of  the  lenitive  ele&uary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  • 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aflri&ion  of  the  anus , that 
they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known 
a vomit  have  a very  good  effedl. 

When  the  piles  are  exceedingly  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
flreams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a linen 
cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or 
poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with 
butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the 
piles  appear  large,  leeches  mufl  be  applied  as  near  them 
as  poflible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves, 
fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles 
may  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very 
eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles;  but  I do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  any  effects  from  thefe  worth  mentioning. 
Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moilt,  which 
may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient 

cataplafm. 
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cataplafm.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great, 
a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment, 
and  hall  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

Perhaps  no  other  caufe  of  the  piles  is  fo  frequent  as 
the  ufe  of  aloetic  purgatives.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that 
aloes  forms  a considerable  Ihare  of  almofl  all  advertifed 
purging  pills.  A coflive  habit  is  more  effectually,  and 
much  more  fafely  removed  by  a fpoonful  of  caftor  oil 
taken  occafionally  in  an  evening. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful,  the  belt  external 
application  is  a weak  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  with  a 
little  laudanum.  An  ointment  made  of  one- third  finely 
powdered  galls,  and  two-thirds  hog’s  lard,  is  very 
ufeful.  When  the  piles  are  feated  high,  relief  may 
frequently  be  obtained  from  injections  of  lime-water, 
or  of  an  infufion  of  galls. 

The  pain  of  the  piles  is  very  often  removed  by  an 
emetic,  or  by  taking  twice  a-day  thirty  drops  of  balfam 
of  copaiva  on  a little  moift  fugar.  When  a pile  has  a 
narrow  neck,  it  is  beft  extirpated  by  the  knife.  If  the 
pile  be  large,  or  has  a broad  balls,  a double  ligature 
may  be  palled  through  it,  and  tied  on  each  fide. 

When  piles  are  neglected,  they  are  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a jijlula . This  complaint  is  difcovered  by  a ftain 
of  matter  on  the  linen,  which,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  a fmall  orifice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus.  Various  local  remedies  are  recom- 
mended for  this  complaint.  The  utility  of  all  of  them 
depends  on  their  power  of  flimulating  the  Tides  of  the 
ulcer  into  more  a&ive  inflammation,  fo  as  to  make 
them  cohere  together.  On  this  principle,  I think  I have 
feen  advantage  from  taking  a wine-glafs  of  fea-water 
every  night  for  a month  or  fix  weeks.  Irritating  injec- 
tions have  been  ufed  with  fimilar  intentions,  and  have 
foinetimes,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  fucceeded. 

The  only  certain  radical  cure  for  a fiftula  is  a fur- 
gical  operation,  the  objett  of  which  is  to  reduce  the 
ulcer  to  the  flate  of  a fimple  wound,  and  as  fuch  to  heal 
it.  This  Ihould  never  be  too  long  negle&ed.  The 

difeafe 
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difeafes  gradually  diffufes  itfelf  in  various  directions 
through  the  cellular  fubftance  furrounding  the  reCtum  ; 
and  new  openings  are  formed,  which  render  the  com- 
plaint more  difficult  to  be  removed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  the  operation. 
One  is  by  palling  a filk  thread,  or  piece  of  flexible  gold 
wire  in  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  fifliula,  and  bring- 
ing it  out  at  the  anus,  and  then  twilling  the  ends  toge- 
ther, which  is  daily  repeated  till  it  cuts  its  way  out.  By 
fome  timid  people  this  mode  of  cure  is  preferred  to  the 
knife : and,  though  kept  a fecret  by  fome  pretenders  to 
medical  knowledge,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hiftory  of  furgery. 
Theincifion,  however,  is  the  more  certain  and  effectual 
mode  of  eradicating  the  difeafe ; and  if  buffering  is  to 
be  eftimated  by  duration,  the  lefs  painful  alfo. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  bamoptoe , or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads,  are  moll 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  molt  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfer- 
vation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fubjeCt  to  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  molt  liable  to 
an  hasmoptoe. 

CAUSES. An  hasmoptoe  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is  often  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftling,  fling- 
ing, or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs 
ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as 
they  value  life.  I hey  fhould  likewife  guard  againft: 
violent  paffions,  exceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing 
that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I his  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs,  fhefe  may  either  be  received  from  without, 
or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into 
the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs, 

Z and 
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and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  obdruction  of  any 
cudomary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; 
as  neglect  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons, 
the  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding-piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes 
in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a poly- 
pus, fchirrous  concretion,  or  any  thing  that  obdru&s 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often 
the  effedl  of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external 
part  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  hasmoptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 
This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  hot 
places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is  like- 
wife faid  to  happen  to  fuch,  as  afcend  to  the  top  of 
very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  TenerifF,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  a 
primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a iymptom,.  and  in 
fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the 
cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other 
fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad 
fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  generally 

preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion.of  the 
bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a difficulty 
of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufhered  in  with  ffiivering, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  codivenels,  great  latitude, 
flatulence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe 
fhew  a general  dri&ure  upon  the  veflels,  and  a ten- 
dency of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  com- 
monly the  forerunners  of  a very  copious  difcharge. 
The  above  fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  they 
may  always  be  didinguilhed  from  an  hasmoptoe. 
Sometimes  the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour ; and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and 
of  a dark  or  blackifh  colour  ; nothing,  however,  can 
be  inferred  from  this  circumdance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  lain  a longer  or  Ihorter  time  in  the  bread  before 
it  was  dii'charged.  Spitti„g 
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Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon,  of  a 
found  conflitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; but  when 
it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak 
lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a fchirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad. 
The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difcharge  proceeds 
from  the  rupture  of  a large  veffel,  than  of  a fmall 
one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but 
lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be 
foft,  cooling,  and  flender ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarcely  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days. 
All  ftrong  liquors  mult  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  Every  thing,  however,  fhould 
be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He 
fhould  obferve  the  fhriclefh  filence,  or  at  leaf!  fpeak 
with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  the  other  involuntary 

difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped 
by  aflringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often  done 
by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It  may, 
however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life ; in  which  cafe  proper  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ; as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired  efFedt,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  the  bleeding 
proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  diredted  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 
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If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a fcruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  likewife 
be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  lpirit  of  vitriol  ; or  he  may  take  fre- 
quently a cup  of  the  tincture  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has 
likewife  a very  good  effeft  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates,  too, 
are  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  mufl  be  adminif- 
tered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day, 
and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided  they  be  found 
beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient 
quantity,  and  long  enough  perfiffed  in.  It  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould 
be  made  into  an  ele&uary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a 
little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  ahringents  be  neceflary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs 
of  water,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be 
light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables. Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.* ** 

VOMIT- 


* Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  has  pnbliflied  fome  intereftmg 
fa&s  concerning  the  utility  of.  common  fait,  in  curing  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs.  As  this  remedy  may  be  obtameu  every  where 
without  difficulty,  its  effects  ought  to  be  made  generally  known. 
The  following  are  the  Do&or’s  own  words  : — 

u The  mode  of  giving  it,  is  to  pour  down  from  a tea  to  a table 
fnoonful  of  clean  fine  fait,  as  foon  as  poffible  after  the  haemorrhage 
begins  from  the  lungs.  This  quantity  generally  hops  it ; but  the 
dofe  muft  be  repeated  daily  for  three  or  four  days,  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  diforder.  If  the  bleeding  continues,  the  fait  mull  be 
continued  till  it  is  checked,  but  in  larger  dofes.  1 have  beard  of 
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This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention.. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of 
the  {tomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea ; and  is  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits..  # 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which  cale  it 
is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from,  an  obflruftion 
of  the  menfes  in  women ; and  fometimes  from  the 
ftoppage  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may 
be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  or 
wounds  the  flomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  aciid 
poifon,  (harp  or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
&c.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  obftrudtions  in  the  liver, 
the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflamma- 
tion. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very 
common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeaie  arifes  from 
the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be- 
coming putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of  preventing 
this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently 
exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  mult  not  be 
given  till  the  difcharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they  will 
irritate  the  flomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the 
food  and  drink  mufl  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and 


feveral  inflances  in  which  two  table-fpooofuls  were  taken  at  one 
time  for  feveral  days.” 

“ It  fometimes  excites  a ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  never  fails 
to  produce  a burning  fenfation  in  the  throat  in  its  paffage  into  the 
ftomach,  and  confiderable  third  afterwards.” 

“ I have  found  this  remedy  to  fucceed  equally  well  in  haemor- 
rhages, whether  they  were  active  or  paffive,  or  whether  they  oc- 
curred in  young  or  in  old  people.”  — Medical  Inquiries,  See. 

Vol.t.  , A.P.B. 
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taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water 
has  fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  fharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol. 
When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding 
may  be  neceflfary  ; but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  fel- 
dom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  mull 
be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four  or  five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  neceflfary.* 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  different  circumftances  which 
attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys ; 
but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour, 
and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about . the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When 
bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defend- 
ing from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds 
the  ureter , it  is  attended  with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back, 
and  difficulty  of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  are  hurt  by  a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  fol- 
lows, it  is  attended  with  the  molt  acute  pain,  and  a 
previous  Stoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may,  likewife,  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

* Vomiting  of  blood  may  frequently  be  cured  by  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  an  aftive  purgative,  as  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  ftomach- 
pill  at  bed-time  for  three  or  four  nights  fucceffively.  A.P.B. 

Bloody 
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Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  foriie  degree  of 
danger:  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  puru- 
lent matter,  as  this  (hews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  m the 
urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  proceeds 
from  excels  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  11 
the  difcharge,  however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the 
patient’s  flrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  boa>,  a 
dropfy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muff  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a flone  in  the  bladder,  the  cuie 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a defcription  of  which 

would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  ot 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  I he  body 
muff  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters  or 
cooling  purgative  medinines;  as  cream  of  tartar,  rhu- 
barb, manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  electuaiy. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diffolved  frate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  difeafe;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fevei,  or 
the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s,  life  depends  on  the 
liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine  and  acids,  as  has 

already  been  fhewn.  , 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muff  be  cool,  and 
his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as  decoc- 
tions of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folutions  of 
gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh-mallow  roots, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one;  two  ounces  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be 
diffolved  in  the  drained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aflringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon, 
the  grumous  blood, by  being  confined  in  the  veffels,  may 
produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,and  ulcers.  If,  however, 
the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to  fuller  from 
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tne  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  neceflary. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinfture  of  Peru- 
vian bark  three  times  a-day ; or  he  may  take  an  ounce 
or  two  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a- 
.-v;  d.™kinS  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  rofes  after 
it;  or  if  ftronger  ftyptics  be  neceffary,  a dram  of  Ar- 
menian bole  in  a cup  of  whey  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  or  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is 
moft  common  in  marfhy  counties,  where,  after  hot  and 
diy  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons 
are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night- 
air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and 
unwholefome  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on 
Chipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned  by 

any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid;  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwhole- 
fome diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frequently  com- 
municated by  infection.  This  ought  to  make  people  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  ex- 
crements has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infection. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a con- 
ftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more  or 
lels  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers, 
with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick  pulfe,  great 
thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools  are  at 
firft  greafy  and  frothy,  afterwards  they  are  ftreaked 
with  blood,  and  at  laft  have  frequently  the  appear- 
ance of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall  filaments  refem- 
bling  bits  of  fkin.  W orms  are  fometimes  palled  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bear- 
ing down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels  wore  falling  out,  and 

fometimes 
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fometimes  a part  of  the  inteftine  is  actually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceedingly  troublefome,  efpecially  in 
children.  Flatulencyis  likewife  a troublefome  fymptom, 
efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a diarrhea,  or 
loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood 
which  generally  appears  in  the  (tools.  It  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  attended 
with  fuch  violent,  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or 
fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or 
other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo- 
miting and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  (hew  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the  (tools  are 
green,  black,  or  have  an  exceedingly  difagreeable  cada- 
verous frnell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  (hews  the 
difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable 
fymptom  when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned  ; but 
(till  more  fo  when  the  pafiage  is  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that 
they  cannot  be  injetted.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwaliowing,  and  convul- 
(ions,  are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 

this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafeiy  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fpread,  by  the  negleft 
of  cleanlinefs;  but  in  no  one  more  than  in  this.  Every 
•thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed. 
The  excrement  fhould  never  be  buffered  to  continue 
in  his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately,  and  buried 
under  ground.  A conftant  dream  of  freffi  air  (hould  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome 
other  ftrong  acids. 

The  patient  inuft  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  have 
4 ten4ency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  when  that 
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is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe  whom  the 
patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  {kill,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  worfl  effeCt. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fldn  has  often  a 
very  good  effect  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes  the 
perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have 
often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was 
fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of 
drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm 
feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muff  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  diet.  Flefli,  fifh,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  ftomach, 
muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water- 
pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the 
gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may  conftitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  a medicine. 
I have  often  known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a 
putrid  nature,  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines 
had  proved  ineffectual.* 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 
which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the  broth 
mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a theep’s  head  and 
feet,  with  the  fldn  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot 
iron;  afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A 
little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm,  with 
toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it  may  likewife 
be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  broth  made  in  this  way, 
may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinned;  but  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  reafon 
upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine,  otherwife  this  might  be 
fhewn  to  poffefs  virtues  every  way  fuited  to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery 
which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours.  One 
thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  reafoning,  that  whole 
families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had  ufed  many  other 
medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  that  the  patient 
take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it 
for  a confiderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

I 2t  fine 
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fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  (larch.  Two  or  three  table  fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  new  nulk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  tlucknefs 
of  pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte, 

and  taken  for  his  ordinary  food.* 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
freely  of  mod  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit:  as  apples,  grapes, 
goofe-berries,  currant-berries,  draw-berries,  tzc.  Ihefe 
may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk, 
as  the  patient  choofes.  The  prejudice  againd  fruit  in 
this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the 
common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  I his,  however,  is  an 
egregious  midake.  Both  reafon  and  experience  (hew, 
that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines, both  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in 
every  refpedt  calculated  to  counteract  that  tendency  to 
putrefaClion,  from  whence  the  mod  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he 
pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe.t 

* The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of  me- 
dicine in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food  in 
his  public  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be  made 
by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fineft  flour,  as  tight  as  poflible,  in 
a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to  dridge 
the  outflde  with  flour  till  a cake  or  cruft  was  formed  around  it, 
which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is 
then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  mafs,  as  diredted  above. 
This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will  not  only  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given  in  clyfters. 

•j-  I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfentery 
in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his  relief) 
but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappointments 
from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  flcin  and  bone,  he  came  over  to 
Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle 
exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  <jt  that 
feafon.  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice  a-day. 
The  confequence  was  that  in  a fhort  time  his  ftools  were  reduced 
from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes 
not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was 
in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I 
was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 


The 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey.  The 
dY kntery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
clyfter  .When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water  fharp- 
ened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a decodtion 
of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two  ounces  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or 
water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceedingly 
proper  drink.  It  both  ft  lengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification 
of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it 

is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfethe  firft  palfages.  For  this 
purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  mult  be  given,  and 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile  tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  feldom  neceflary  here.  A lcruple,  or  at  molt  half  a 
drachm,  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an 
adult,  and  fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The 
day  after  the  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruplesof  rhu- 
barb mult  be  taken  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better, an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  of  Epfom 
falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for 
two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three 
grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed  above, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  effedt  a cure.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, happen  otherwife,  the  following  aflringent  medi- 
cines may  be  ufed  : — 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  admi- 
niftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of 
gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth,  may 
be  diflolved  in  an  Engliih  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a 
flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effect,  the  patient  may 

take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 

the 
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the  Japonic  confedion , drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of 

the  decodtion  of  logwood.*  ,-r  r 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeale  are 

very  liable  to  relapfe  ; to  prevent  which,  great  circum- 
fpedlion  with  refpeft  to  diet  is  necefiary.  The  patient 
mull  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  muft  drink  no 
kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  fliould  likewife  abftam  from 
animal  food,  as  fiih  and  flefh,  and  live  principally  on 

milk  and  vegetables.  # r 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  hkewile  oi 
importance.  The  patient  fftould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  flrength  will  permit,  and  mould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  m a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may 
drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an 

equal  quantity  ol  new  milk. 

When  dy Tenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftri<T  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  me  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  the  Tick.  Bad  fmells  are 
likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fub fiances.  The  neceffaries  where 
the  Tick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to 
bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to 
promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubaro 
at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In 
countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife 
fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a 
purge  every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive, 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a 
relaxed  Rate  of  the  ftomach  andJnteftines,  which  is 


fometimes 


* See  Appendix,  DtcoSion  of  Logwood. 
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fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  pafles  through  them 
with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration  ; and  the  patient 
dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paffion  fucceeds  to  a dy- 
fentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous 
in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conditution  has  been 
broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  dools  be  very 
frequent  and  quite  crude,  the  third  great,  with  little 
urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with 
fpots  of  different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obdinate  duxes  of  the 
belly,  the  cure  mud  be  attempted,  by  fird  cleanfmg 
the  domach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges ; 
afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heal  and 
drengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  adringent 
medicines,  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpecl  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  dool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  infid  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affeft  any  part  of  the  body  ; but 
we  fliall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mod  fre- 
quently, and  are  attended  with  the  greated  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affefls  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; when 
the  whole  head  is  affected,  cephalcea ; and  when  one 
fide  only,  hcmicrania.  A fixed  ptiin  in  the  forehead, 
which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is 

called  the  clavis  hyftericus. . _ , 

There  are  alfo  other  didin&ions.  Sometimes  the 

pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  j fometimes  it  is 
r an 
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an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fympto- 
matic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious 
habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a 
confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affedted.  When  horn  a 
cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a dull 
heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part. 
This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  attended  with  a 

degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrudls  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  velfels  of  the  head,  may  occaflon  a head- 
ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with 
blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppreflion 
of  culfomary  evacuations } as  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
fweating  of  the  feet,  See.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  any  caufe  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood 
towards  the  head ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or 
hanging  down  the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever 
prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will 
likewife  occaflon  a head-ach  ; as  looking  long  obliquely 
at  any  objedt,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck, 
a new  hat,  or  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ffcoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prefling 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcely  hold 
it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affedts  the  fkull,  and 
often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion  or  retrocefiion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a hcjnicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alfo  occaflon  head-achs.  I have  often  feen  inftances 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did 
not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moll  violent,  fixed,  conllant, 
and  almoll  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep,  de- 
ft roys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight, 

a noife 
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a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  coftiven'efs,  coldnels  of  the  ex- 
tremities,  &c. 

1 he  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochon- 
driac complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceflive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difcafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent, 
it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs, 
a vertigo , the  palfy,  or  the  epilepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  I he  diet  ought  to  confifl  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought  to 
be  diluting  ; as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables,  deco&ions  of  the  fudorific  woods, 
he.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; the  head  fhould 
be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The 
patient  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  keep  in  an  erefl 
poflure,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conflitution,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice ; afterwards  a bliflering- 
plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  affefted.  In 
fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head. 
Jn  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues,  or  perpetual  blifters, 
wall  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  viti- 
ated ferunii  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within 
or  without  thefkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 

which 
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which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxa- 
tives, then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  neceffary,  as 
pills,  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It 
will  alfo  be  neceffary  in.  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole 
head,  and  to  keep  the  back-part  ol  the  neck  open  for 
a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  ; he  may  likewife  take 
fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to 
promote  a difcharge  from  it ; as  the  herb  maftich, 
ground  ivy,  &c. 

A bemicrania,  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  generally 
owing  to  a foulnels  of  the  ftomach,  for  which  gentle 
vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of  rhu- 
barb. After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared, 
chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as  flrengthen  the 
ftomach,  will  be  neceffary.  A periodical  head-ach  has 
been  cured  by  wearing  a piece  of  flannel  over  the 
forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  freely 
of  the  deco&ion  of  woods,  or  the  decodtion  of  farfa- 
parilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice*.  Thefe,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effe&s.  When 
a collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching 
and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates.  Thefe* 
after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild  purgatives, 
may  be  applied  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
affected  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  bal- 
fam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part. 
The  patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 


* See  Appendix,  Decod.ion  of  $arfapar\lla. 
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twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe 
of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought  always 
to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates.* 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with 
muflard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to 
them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  neceflary  when  the  pain 
proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affe&ing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  Occasioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines ; as  the  faline  draughts 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  mther,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a 
violent  head-ach. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no 
defcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often 
known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negle&ing  fome 
part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with 
the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expofing  it  to 
a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great 
quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet-meats,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deftru&ive  to  the  teeth  than 
cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances. 
Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that 
may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  covered, 

* When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have  known 
a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-four 
hours  ; but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminiftered  by  a perfon 
of  fkill, 

, does 
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does  great  mifchief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled 
whenever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Breeding-women  are 
very  fubjed  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft 
three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach 
often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affecting  the 
gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  iometimes  wafted, 
and  fall  out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain. 
The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten 
or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft  endea- 
vour to  leflen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  afteded. 
This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying  the 
gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perfpiration 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of 
weak  wine- whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceedingly 
good  effect  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  ad- 
minifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or 
even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been 
premifed  ; and  thefe  alone  will  often  effed  the  cure. 

If  tins  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expeded,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  aflfeded,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool : the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun- 
nel, or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a por- 
ringer filled  with  warm  water.  Gargles  are  likewife  of 
ufe  to  promote  a difcharge.  Rob  of  elder  diffolved  in 
fmall  beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infufion 
of  fage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewed ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  peliitory 
of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
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flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  be 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  cure  the  tooth-ach. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach ; as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  frnoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  ,a  greater  flow  of  faliva , frequently 
give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ache. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe, 
a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between 
the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  fticking-plafter,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a (hilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of 
it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other, 
may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation 
is  molt  fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are 
few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphor  and  opium,  or  a fmall  piece  of  afafsetida,  put 
into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  can- 
not be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum 
maflich,  wax,  lead,  cork,  or  any  fubflance  that  will 
keep  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  between 
the  fhoulders ; but  they  have  the  bed  effed  when  put 
behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burning  the  nerve  within  the 
affeded  tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently  given 
eafe ; but  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  with 
care. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impofli- 
ble  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrading  it ; and  as  a 
fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent 
to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affed  the  reft.  Tooth- 
drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradifed  by 
mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of  the  medical  profef- 
fion.  The  operation,  however,  is  not  without  danger. 
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mid  ought  always  to  be  performed  with  care.  A 
nerfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftrufture  of  the  parts, 
will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw-bone,  or  of  draw- 
ing a found  tooth  inftead  of  a rotten  one*.  When  a 
found  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if  it  be  replaced  imme- 
diately, it  will  grow  in  again  ; and  it  is  now  a practice 
to  draw  a rotten  tooth  and  put  a found  one  from 

another  perfon  in  its  room.t  . . 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affeds  the  guprs,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 

b^rk* 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 
to  the  affe&ed  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation ; but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and 
cannot  do  any  harm.  Eledlricity  has  likewife  been 
recommended,  and  particular  inftruments  have  been 
invented  for  fending  a fhock  through  the  aftedted 
tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it 
by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

' Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a deco&ion 
of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing 
and  fer aping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it 
be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifehief. 

Of  all  the  aches  and  pains  incident  to  the  human 
body,  I do  not  know  of  one  more  dillrefling  than  the 
tooth-ach.  It  is  not,  indeed,  dangerous  ; but  it  fo 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth, 

f This  practice  has  for  years  been  totally  reliiftjuifhed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  dangerous  difeafes  that  were  found  to  refult  from 
bringing  the  living  parts  of  two  different  animal  todies  into  intimate 
union  with  each  other.  A.  P.  B, 
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much  difturbs  and  deranges  every  fundion,  as  to  render 
the  greateft  man  incapable  of  thinking  or  acting  with 
propriety.  I know  of  many  things  that  will  eafe  the 
raging  pain  for  the  moment,  but  none  that  will  cure 
it,  where  the  tooth  is  carious.  In  this  cafe,  I would 
always  recommend  the  extradion  of  the  unfound 
tooth,,  rather  than  to  endure  the  pain  for  years,  and 
be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  operation  at  laft.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a decayed  tooth  can  never  get 
better,  or  become  found ; and  that,  by  being  left  in, 
it  only  tends  to  vitiate  the  reft,  and  to  do  mifchief. 
Great  care  and  expertnefs,  however,  are  neceflary  in 
extrading  it. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  meatus  audi- 
tor ius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  reft- 
lefinefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head 
being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infeds 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  ; or  from  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This 
often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and 
occafions  deafnefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a 
favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infeds,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible.  The  mem- 
branes may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient 
Ihould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or  fome 
ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  Ihould  not  force  out  the 

body. 
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body,  it  muft  be  extracted  by  art.  I have  feen  infers, 
which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own 

accord  upon  pouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medicines. 
Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular 
vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  Ihe  ear 
may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  watei  ; 
or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camo- 
mile-flowers may  be  applied  to  it  warm;  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  exceedingly  good 
method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a ftrong  de- 
co&ion  of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decodtion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment,  and  a few  drops  of  the 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  put  into  the  ear 
with  wool  or  cotton.  A blifter  behind  the  ear,  if  ap- 
plied early,  will  fometimes  remove  this  complaint. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abfcefs 
breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours 
may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives, 
blilters,  or  iffues;  but  the  difcharge  muft  not  be  fud- 
denly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indigeftion, 
wind,  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  fharp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  worms;  the  ftoppage  of 
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cuftomary  evacuations;  or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty 
matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
cf  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  af- 
flicted with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  com- 
mon to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely  ob- 
ftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  it  proceeds  from 
fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with  his  ftomach,  and 
fflould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet 
does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take 
a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb. He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  fome  other  ftomachic  bitter,  either  in 
wine  or  water.  I have  often  known  exercife  remove 
this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a long  journey  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
lency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  unealy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals. 
'This  is  a moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  tho- 
roughly cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid 
all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the  fto- 
mach, as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule,  however,  admits 
of  fome  exceptions.  There  are  many  inftances  of  per- 
fons very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  have  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  eating  parched  peafe,  though 
that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy 
nature.* 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by 
labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any 
kind  of  active  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are 

* Thefe; are  prepared  by.  deeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  bui  lt.  They  may 
be  nfed  at  plesfure. 

’ alternately 
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alternately  comprefled  and  dilated.  I he  moll  obftinate 
cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with,  was  in  a perfon  of  a 
fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had 
tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  ; 
which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fub  fiances,  they  mu  If 
be  difeharged  by  vomit : this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 
oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath  and  defend  the 
ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necef- 
fary,  as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  & c.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  in  this 
cafe  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxi- 
cated, or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It 
is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  oxuantity  neceflary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  This  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
diferetion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is, 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion  of 
camomile-flowers,  or  carduits  benedidus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary, 
efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  ule  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by 
mild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this  dif- 
eafe  affedts  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  ftop- 
page of  the  menfes , making  an  ilfue  in  the  leg  or  arm 
will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  muft 
be  deftroyed,  or  expelled,  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  fedtion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  lingular  fervice.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfonsafllidfedwith  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy 
unlefs  they  betaking  fume  purgative  medicines;  thefe, 
3 though 
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though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  confequently 
increafe  the  diforder.  Their  bed  method  is  to  mix 
purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal  parts  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy 
or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open. 

Pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fuch  a variety  of 
caufes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prefcribe  a medicine  for  it. 
The  treatment  muft  of  courfe  be  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint.  But  I have  for  fome  years  very  gene- 
rally recommended  a plafter,  which  feldom  fails  to 
give  relief.  Its  bafts  may  be  any  kind  of  adheftve 
plafter  fpread  upon  leather,  to  which,  while  warm,  a 
drachm  and  a half,  or  two  drachms,  of  powdered 
opium  may  be  added.  It  ffiould  be  large  enough  to 
cover  nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  ftomach,  and 
ftiould  be  differed  to  remain  on  as  long  as  it  will 
ftick.* 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania,  or 
tape-worm;  the  teres , or  round  and  long  worm  ; 
and  the  afcarides , or  round  and  ftiort  worm,  ftjhere 
are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human 
body;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  meafure,  from 
fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  re- 
quire almoft  the  fame  method  of  treatment  as  thefe 
already  mentioned,  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enume- 
rating them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints. 
It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  intef- 

* Pain  of  the  ftomach  is  frequently  relieved  by  drinking  a cup 
or  two  of  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  fwallowed.  This  remedy  is 
always  fafe,  and  will  frequently  be  found  effe&ual.  A.  P.  13. 
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tines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewife  bred  in 
the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach.  The 
round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  rettum , 
or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a difagree- 
able  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs,  vo- 
miting, a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwelling 
of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other 
times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convulfions, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  of  fpeech. 
Thele  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  the  intef- 
tines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effects 
of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium , which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape- worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides , befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus , caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenefmus, 
or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. — Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  a (Stive  and 
laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are 
generally  fubjedt  to  worms.  There  feems  to  be  an 
hereditary  difpofition  in  fome  perfons  to  this  difeale. 
I have  often  leen  all  the  children  of  a family  fubjedt  to 
worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  owing  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of  the 
lame  family  nurfed  by  one  woman  have  often  worms, 
when  thofe  nurfed  by  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other 
times,  an  univerfal  fluffing  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the 
nofe  (this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick 
their  nofes  in  all  difeafes);  flarting,  and  grinding  of  the 
teeth  in  fleep ; fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite 
fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious ; loofe- 
nefs ; 
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nefs  ; a four  or  (linking  breath ; a hard  fwelled  belly  ; 
great  third;  the  urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a 
whitifh  colour  ; griping,  or  colic  pains  ; an  involuntary 
difcharge  of  faliva , efpecially  when  afleep  ; frequent 
pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe  ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart ; fwoonings  ; drowfmefs  ; cold 
fweats ; palfy ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other  unac- 
countable nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits. 
Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or 
cucumber-feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape- worm.  There 
is  no  certain  fymptom  of  worms  but  pafling  them. 

I lately  faw  l'ome  very  furprifing  effects  of  worms  in  a 
girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for  whole 
hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and,  upon  open- 
ing her  body,  a number  of  the  ieres,  or  long  round 
worms,  were  found  in  her  intedines,  which  were  con- 
fiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomids  call  an  intus. 
fufceptio , or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within 
another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four  different 
parts  of  the  intedinal  canal.* 

MEDICINE. Though  number  lefs  medicines  are 

extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  wormst , yet  no  difeafe 
more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fkill.  In  general, 
the  mod  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are  drong 
purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  domachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with  fix 
or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken 

•*  That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  mull  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
profeffed  worm-dodtors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confift  of  ftrong 
drallic  purges.  1 have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conftitutions, 
to  the  deilrudtion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  lead 
fymptom  of  worms. 

• -J-  A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of 
fifty  Britilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling  worms. 

early 
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early  in  the  morning  for  a dofe.  It  will  be  proper  that 
the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  drink  nothing 
cold  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week, 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate 
days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  filings  of 
tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey, 

or  treacle.  , 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel,  may  make 

ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives;  as  aloes,  hiera  picia, 

tinCture  of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  &c.  # 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  tor 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red 
port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in 
clyfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey, 
are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhort  round 
worms  called  af car  ides,  and  likewife  the  teres..  . 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
fulphur  alone  muff  be  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe, 
which  is  found  to  be  a faCt.  Many  practitioners  give  flour 
of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It 
fhould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea* 
water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a con- 
temptible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be 
had,  common  fait  diflolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I 
have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country-nurfes  with  very 
good  effeCt.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken 
over-night,  and  the  fait- water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again, 
if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purpofe,  or  a table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 

wine 
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wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank;  as  the 
infufion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops 
of  wormwood,  the  lefler  centaury,  &c. 

The  above  direftions  are  intended  for  adults  ; but  for 
children  the  medicines  muft  be  more  agreeable,  and  in 
fmaller  dofes.  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel, 
may  be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and 
given  in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe 
all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  in- 
termediate days,  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powder- 
ed tin,  and  ten  grains  of  sethiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful 
of  treacle,  twice  a- day.  This  dofe  muft  be  increafed 
or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Biffet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or  bear’s 
foot , is  a moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
worms.  He  orders  the  deco&ion  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  between  four  and 
i'even  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine 
he  has  ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  paft. 
Before  preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed 
leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corre&s  the  medicine. 
The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two 
next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  tbofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite 
removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or 
other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againft 
worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  W e might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  inter- 
nal ufe,  as  the  cabbage-bark,  See.  but  think  the  filings 
of  tin  with  asthiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb)  fcam- 

mony. 
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mony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double-refined  fugar 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  mull  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take 
a drachm  for  a dofe.* 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  childien  from 
worms,  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exeicile  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome  and 
fufficiently  folid ; and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their 
eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy  fruits.  It  will 
not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is  fubjeCt  to  worms, 
a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ; as  every  thing  that 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  is  good  both  for 
preventing  and  expelling  thefe  vermin. f 

In  order  to  prevent  any  miftake  of  what  I have  here 
faid  in  favour  of  folid  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  I only  made  ufe  of  that  word  in  oppofition  to  flops 
of  every  kind  ; not  to  advife  parents  to  cram  their  chil- 
dren with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  This  fhould 
only  be  allowed  at  dinner  and  in  moderate  quantities, 
or  it  would  create,  inftead  of  preventing  worms  ; for 
there  is  no  fubftance  in  nature,  which  generates  fo  many 
worms,  as  the  flefh  of  animals  when  in  a flate  of  putre- 
faction. Meat,  therefore,  at  the  principal  meal,  fhould 
be  always  accompanied  with  plenty  of  good  bread,  and 
young,  tender,  and  well-boiled  vegetables,  efpecially  in 
the  fpring,  when  thefe  are  poured  forth  from  the  bofom 
of  the  earth  in  fuch  profufion.  They  promote  the  end  in 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long  kept  a 
fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the  French 
King,  andwillbe  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the  Appendix. 

\ We  think  it  neceffary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  warm  medicines,  at  random  from 
quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The 
principal  ingredients  in  molt  of  thefe  medicines,  is  mercury,  which 
is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a Ihocking  inftance  of  the 
danger  of  this  conduft.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm- 
powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water  during  its  operation  : Are  im- 
mediately fwelled,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  with  all  the 
fyraptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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view,  by  keeping  the  body  moderately  open,  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  phyfic.  i he  ripe  fruits  of  autumn 
produce  the  fame  effect;  and,  from  their  cooling,  anti- 
putrefcent  qualities,  are  as  wholefome  as  the  unripe  are 
pernicious. 

I alfo  very  earneftly  conjure  parents  not  to  take  the 
alarm  at  every  imaginary  fymptom  of  worms,  and  di- 
re&ly  run  for  drugs  to  the  quack,  or  apothecary.  They 
fhould  firfl  try  the  good  effedls  of  proper  diet  and  regi- 
men, and  never  have  recourfe  to  medicines  till  after 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
The  danger  of  advertifed  noftrums  is  fufficiently 
pointed  out  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  note. 


HIS  difeafe  is  firfl  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 


eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole 
fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a 
faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of 
the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 

is  an  obflrudlion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional 
caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
mad  dog,  &c  ; the  bilious  or  hyflerick  colic ; violent 
paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vomits 
will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds from  obflinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being 
prematurely  flopped  by  aflringent  medicines.  In  infants, 
it  is  often  occasioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjedl  to 
it!  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever. 
Catching  cold,  or  the  floppage  of  cuflomary  evacua- 
tions, as  the  menfes , the  bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will 
occafion  the  jaundice. 


SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 

exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every  kind 
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of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a 
kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body. 
The  ftools  are  of  a whitilh  or  clay  colour,  and  the 
urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breath- 
ing is  difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual 
load  or  oppreflion  of  his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in 
the  nodrils,  a bitter  fade  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of 
food,  ficknefs  of  the  domach,  vomiting,  datulency, 
and  other  fyinptorns  of  indigedion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently, 
or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac 
fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaun- 
dice is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light,  and 

diluting,  confiding  chiedy  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables ; as  apples  boiled  or  roaded,  dewed  prunes,  pre- 
ferved  plums,  boiled  fpinnage,  &c.  Veal  or  chicken- 
brorh,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  proper.  Many 
have  been  cured  by  living  almod  wholly  for  fome  days 
on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  deco&ions  of  cool  opening 
vegetables  ; as  marfh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage ; walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines 
had  proved  ineffeftual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occasioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  Whatever 
therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to 
cheer  the  fpirits,  mud  have  good  effeft ; as  dancing, 
laughing,  flinging,  & c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 

fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide, 
about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary. 

B b After 
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After  this,  a vomit  mud  be  adminiftered ; and  if  the 
difeafe  proves  obdinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice.  No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaun- 
dice than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended 
with  inflammation.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  will  be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may 
be  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke-warm 
water.  The  body  mult  likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking 
a fufficient  quantity  of  Cadile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the 
jaundice  recommended  in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  domach 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefh- 
brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial  ; but  it  is  dill  more  fo  for 
the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the 
bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  fhould 
continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  drength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trud  to  them,  and 
neglett  more  valuable  medicines;  befides,  they  are 
field om  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
effefts.  People  always  expe&  that  fuch  things  fhould 
aft  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfid  in  the 
ufie  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and 
exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  wThen  it 
is  a Ample  difeafe  ; and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  a fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britannica 
mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  foi  curing  the 
jaundice.  The  faft  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its 
own  accord  ; in  which  cafe,  the  lad  medicine  is  al- 
ways faid  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I have  fome- 
times,  however,  feen  confiderable  benefit,  in  a very 
obdinate  jaundice,  from  a deco&ion  of  hempfeed. 
Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two  Engliih 
quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar.  1 he 
dofe  is  half  an  Engliih  pint  every  morning.  It  may  be 
continued  for  eight  or  nine  days.  r , 
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I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur-water 
cure  jaundice  of  very  long  {landing.  It  ffiould  be  ufed 
for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muff  both  drink  and 

bathe.  . 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  m the 

jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel.  It  it  does 
not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  increafed. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and 
aftringent  aliments. 

The  two  laft  directions  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  fome  people  may  imagine.  In  fad,  taking  exer- 
.cife,  and  keeping  the  body  open,  are  the  only  allured 
and  rational  means  of  removing  a complaint  which 
generally  arifes  from  an  obflrudion  of  the  biliary  duels. 
I knew  a celebrated  phyfician  who  was  fubjed  to  this 
difeafe,  and  who,  whenever  it  attacked  him,  mounted 
his  horfe,  fet  out  on  a journey,  and  never  returned 
till  he  was  well.  For  my  own  part,  I fhould  place 
more  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  fuch  method,  than  on 
the  whole  catalogue  of  near  a hundred  fpecifics  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Dodor  Short  of  Sheffield,  though 
I have  known  inflances,  where  one  of  them,  the 
decodion  of  hempfeed,  as  already  intimated,  was 
found  very  beneficial. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

f~T'HE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the  whole 
^ body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a collec- 
tion of  watery  humour.  It  is  diflingitiffied  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  part  affeded,  as  the  anafarca , 
or  a colledion  of  water  under  the  {kin  ; the  af cites,  or 
a colledion  of  water  in  the  belly ; the  hydrops  peftoris, 
or  dropfy  of  the  breaft  5 the  hydrocephalus , or  dropfy 
of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
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drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
true  alrnoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a 
dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common 
caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from 
exceflive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleed- 
ings, ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations, 
&c.  The  fudden  floppage  of  cuflomary  or  neceflary 
evacuations,  as  the  menfes , the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp, 
or  marfliy  fituation  is  likewife  a frequent  caufe  of  it. 
Plence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in  moift,  flat,  fenny 
countries.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of 
poor  watery  diet,  or  of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion.  ' It  is  often  the  effect  of  other  difeafes,  as 
the  jaundice,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of 
long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  em- 
pyema, or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever obftruCts  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  the  blood 
from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  moaning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  . After- 
wards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in 
fmall  quantity,  and  the  third;  great ; the  body  is  bound 
and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruCted.  To  thefe 
fucceed  torpor,  heavinels,  a flow  wafting  fever , and  a 
troublefome  cough.  This  laft:  is  generally  a fatal 
fymptom,  as  it  {hews  that  the  lungs  are  affected. 

In  the  a/cites , befides  the  above  lymptoms,  there  is  a 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a flu&uation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  ffriking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and 
laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  _ This 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of 
the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the 
j.  anafarca 
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ana  far  ca  and  af cites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very 
dangerous.  Even  a fimple  afcites  feldom  admits  of  a 
radical  cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let 
off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more 
than  a temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  patient 
is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  foi  a cure, 
efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  the 
patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fedentar}  life, 
or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  liver , lungs, 
or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unlound,  there  is  great  realon 
to  fear  that  the  confequences  v/ill  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff:  abftain,  as  much 

as  poflible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquors,  and  muff:  quench  his  thirff:  with  muftard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  or  fuch 
like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a {Emulating  and 
diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  flefh  of  birds,  or 
other  wild  animals,  roafted ; pungent  and  aromatic 
vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  creffes,  horfe- 
radifh,  rocambole,  Ihalot,  & c.  He  may  alfo  eat  fea- 
bifcuit  dipped  in  wine- or  a little  brandy;  this  is  not 
only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to  quench  third:.  Some 
have  been  adlually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abfti- 
nence  from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon  fuch 
things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If  the  patient  muft 
have  drink,  the  Spa-water,  or  Rhenifli-wine,  with 
diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the  belt. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateff:  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  be  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muff:  ride  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  If  he  live  in  a damp  country, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and,  if  poflible, 
into  a warm  climate.  In  a word,  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the 
folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to 
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rub  the  patient’s  body  two  or  three  times  a-day  with 
a hard  cloth,  or  a flefh-brufh  ; and  he  ought  conftantly 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly  ; it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits, 
brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a dif- 
charge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  necefl'ary,  three  or 
four  days  intervening  between  the  dofes.  The  patient 
muff  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit,  otherwife 
he  deftroys  its  effedt.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea 
will  be  fufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : — 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into 
a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken 
early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  patient  drinks 
after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may 
now  and  then  take  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus  : — To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and.  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them,  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat, 
which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  ol 
the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  fol- 
lowing diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken  every 
four  or  five  hours  through  the  day  : — Take  juniper- 
berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe-raddilh,  of  each  half 
an  ounce,  affies  of  broom  half  a pound  ; infufe  them 
in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine  or  ftrong  ale  for  a few 
days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as 
cannot  take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  decoftion  of 
feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  fudorific.  I 
have  known  an  obftinate  anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion 
of  the  allies  of  broom  in  wine. 
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with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  m a 
dais  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a large 
fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  mg  it 
and  morning,  and  drinking  halt  an  Englifh  pint  of  the 
decoction  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  pei  - 
formed  a cure  after  other  powerful  medicines  had 

proved  ineffedtual.  £ 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  from  cream  of 

tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges  by 
{tool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it  does  not 
perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an 
ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  mcreafe  the 
quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decoaion  of  feneka-root,  as  direaed  above;  or  he  may 
take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  in  a 
cup  of  wine- whey  thiee  or  four  times  a-day.  To  pro- 
mote a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion  of  the 
London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial: 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm; 
cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms;  fait  of  worm- 
wood, a drachm  and  a half;  infufe  in  an  Englifh  pint 
and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and,  when  fit  for  ufe, 
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filter  the  liquor.  A wine  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged;  but  the 
operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifions  too 
deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  fkin, 
and  efpecia!  care  muft  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomenta- 
tions and  proper  digellives,  to  prevent  a gangrene.* 

In  an  afcites , when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently  and 
fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines, 
the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  rapping.  This  is  a very 
fimple  and  lafe  operation,  and  .will  often  fucceed,  if 
it  were  performed  in  due  time;  but  if  it  be  delayed  till 
the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by 
long  foaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
any  permanent  relief  will  be  procured.! 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  a courfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines;  as  the 
Peruvian  bark;  the  elixir  of  vitriol;  warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter; and  he  Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rather 
fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the 
flefh-brufh. 

We  have  claftical  authority  of  two  thoufand  years 
ftanding  to  fay,  that  the  dropfy  is  an  obftinate  difeafe; 
not  that  the  Incidental  dropfy  is  incurable,  for  I have 
often  been  fo  happy  as  to  lucceed  in  the  treatment  of 

* If  it  be  defirable,  as  it  generally  is,  to  promote  the  difcharge 
of  the  ferous  fluid,  whether  the  fkin  be  pundtured,  or  burft  fpon- 
tancoufly,  the  bcfl  means  of  doing  fo,  is  by  the  application  of  a 
common  cabbage -leaf,  previoufly  a little  warmed.  A.  P.  B. 

-f-  The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moll  people,  and 
they  wifh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fucceeds  to  our  wifli.  I had 
a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feveral  years, 
and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather  worn  out  by  age 
than  by  the  difeafe. 
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it  • but  when  the  dropfy  is  accompanied  with  a fchir- 
rous  liver,  or  a worn-out  conftitution,  very  little  is  to 
be  expedted  from  medicine. 

I had  lately  a fmgular  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
nitre  in  a cafe  of  dropfy.  A young  man,  a cornet  of 
dragoons,  was  droplical  all  over,  even  his  face  not  ex- 
cepted. After  feveral  things  had  been  tried  without 
fuccefs,  I (hewed  him  my  quotation  from  Dr.  Brookes, 
in  this  Chapter.  He  was  defirous  of  making  an  expe- 
riment with  nitre;  and  took  a drachm  of  it  in  a cup  of 
warm  ale,  for  fome  time  once,  and  afterwards  twice 
a-day,  till  he  was  cured.* * 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

T^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imperfedlion 
^ of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of  temperance 
and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Excefs 
and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it  ori- 
ginally fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mud  be 
active  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  con- 
tribute to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thole  who  are  not, 
and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thole  who  are,  fubjeft  to 
it ; as  intenfe  ftudy  ; excefs  of  veiiery  ; too  free  an  ufe 

* I have  repeatedly  fucceeded  in  carrying  off  the  effufion  of 
dropfy,  by  the  ufe  of  the  following  pills:  -Take  of  elaterium  fix 
grains;  of  calomel  twelve  grains;  rub  them  carefully  together, 
and  with  a fufhcient  quantity  of  extraft  of  gentian,  form  into 
twelve  pills.  Of  thefe,  one  maybe  taken  every  hour,  commencing 
early  in  the  morning,  till  they  begin  to  operate.  T have  known  not 
only  quarts,  but  gallons  of  water  evacuated  by  ftool,  after  taking 
this  medicine.  During  the  operation,  the  patient’s  ftrength  mult 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  beef-tea,  with  fome  wine  in  it.  But  even 
if  fuccefsful  in  removing  the  watery  accumulation  by  this  means* 
a more  difficult  talk  Hill  remains  to  the  pra&itioner,  that  of  pre- 
venting its  return.  A.  P.  B. 
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of  acidulated  liquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  unea- 
fmefs  of  mind  ; an  obflrudiion  or  defeat  of  any  of  the 
cu  {tomary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes , fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind, 
a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 
The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  deje&ion  of 
fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fen- 
fation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  paffing  down  the 
thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or 
two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  paffing 
urine,  and  frequently  an  involuntary  ffiedding  of  tears. 
Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent, 
efpecially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit;  and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  ffiort  and  ffiarp, 
the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife;  if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and 
lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfer- 
vation  can  only  hold  with  refpedt  to  very  regular  fits 
of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner: 
About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the 
heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg. 
This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a fenfation  as  if  cold 
water  were  poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  a fhivering,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  After- 
wards the  pain  increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  finall 
bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different 
kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt, 
fqueezed,  knawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at 
length  becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient 
cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  fufter  any 
perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit:  he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to 
[well,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little  moifture. 

1 r c Towards 
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Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and  generally  tails 
into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This  terminates  the 
firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which  conflitutes  a fit  of 
the  gout ; which  is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
dilpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and  ealier 
in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however,  generally 
grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  difeaie  is  car- 
ried off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacua- 
tions. In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few  days ; 
in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome,  months  to 
finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the 
o-out  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  it 
before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and  lometimes  not 

till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit,  _ 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  llrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature ; but  where  the  constitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  this 
is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muff 
keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  fre- 
quently a cup  oMrong  negus,  or  a glafsof  generous  wine. 
Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it 
promotes  the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the 
patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  fal  volatile  ole  of  uni , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn, 
be  put  into 'a  cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  vola- 
tile tindture  of  guaiacwn,  in  a large  draught  of  warm 
wine-whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  perfpiration 
through  the  night. 

As  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  difcharg- 
ing  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought 
to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  affected 
part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  fhould  be 

wrapt 
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wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  laft  is  moll 
readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of  Lancafhire 
look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  Specific  in  the  gout. 
I hey  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot 
affe&ed,  and  cover  it  with  a Ikin  of  foft  drefled  leather.. 
This  they  fulfer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if 
the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external 
application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often 
feen  it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found 
all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choofe  the  foftefl:  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be 
entirely  gone  off*. 

The  patient  ought  Iikewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affedfs  the  mind  dis- 
turbs the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method 
of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  deftrudlive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  aflift  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding, 
ffcool,  &c.  are  Iikewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution ; they  do 
not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by 
weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit;  but  where  the 
conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  oft  altogether  ; but  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the 
patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that 
promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for 
, a tempo- 
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a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo 
many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the 
gout,  and  why  fiuch  numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by 
the  ufe  of  them.  Notwithftanding  the  acknowledged 
and  frequently-experienced  danger  of  tampering  with 
the  gout,  fuch  is  the  effect  of  intehfe  pain,  that  I never 
met  with  more  than  two  patients  who  could  bear  their 
fufferings  with  rational  compofure,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  without  frantic  attempts  to  alleviate  them. 
When  the  feat  of  the  complaint  is  in  torture,  a pro- 
mife  to  afford  relief,  though  made  by  the  greateft  im- 
poftor  upon  earth,  is  liftened  to;  and  prefent  eafe  is 
fought  for,  at  the  rifk  of  any  future  confequences. 
It  is  not  many  years  fince  fome  perfons  of  the  firft  rank 
in  the  kingdom  fell  vi&ims  to  the  deceptions  of  a 
foreign  quack,  who  foothed  their  impatience  of  pain, 
amufed  them  with  the  charm  of  fancied  recovery,  and 
rendered  momentary  eafe  the  fatal  prelude  to  inevitable 
death.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox 
from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to 
attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen- 
tle dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tin&ure  of  rhubarb,  or 
fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fhould  alfo 
drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in  fmall 
wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon, 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at 
this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing,  and  gentle 
exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 

order, 
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order,  or  rendering  the  fit, if  it  fhould  return,  lei’s  fevere. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine. 
I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept  oft'  for  feveral 
years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aftringent  medi- 
cines; but  in  all  the  cafes  where  1 had  occafion  to  fee 
this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would 
be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout, 
to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather 
falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conflitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well-known,  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe;  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufftcient  refolution  to  perfiil  in  fuch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expeft  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows: — In  the  firft  place, 
universal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,  fufficient  ex- 
ercife.*  By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in 
an  indolent  mariner,  but  labour,  fweat  and  toil.  Thele 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes,  are 
alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid 
night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fupper  fhould 
be  light  and  taken  early.  The  ufe  of  milk,  gradually 
increafed,  till  it  becomes  the  principal  part  of  diet,  is 
particularly  recommended.  All  flrong  liquors,  efpe- 
cially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be 
avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  mag- 
nefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufcular  exercife 
This  fecret, however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  ftrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure ; and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it  in  the  fullcft 
extent,  may  expedt  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 

autumn ; 
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autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bitters, 
as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and 
camomile  flowers,  or  a decoftion  of  burdock-root,  &c. 
Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  Octobei  twice  a-day. 
An  ifliie  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency  to 
prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  uled  111 
the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent 
the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can 
afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  baffling 
and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digeftion, 

and  invigorates  the  habit.  . . 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mfties,  and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  proper 
applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  becomes  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  When  the  gout  affe&s  the  head,  the  pain  of  the 
joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difappears,  while  either 
feveve  head-ach,  drowfinefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  con- 
vulfions,  or  delirium,  come  on.  When  it  feizes  the 
lungs,  great  oppreflion,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  enfue.  If  it  attacks  the  ftomach,  extreme 
ficknefs, vomiting, anxiety, pain  in  the  epigraftric  region, 
and  total  lofs  of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  me- 
thod muff  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  muff  be 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms 
applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters  ought  likewife 
to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding 
in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  neceflary,  and  warm  fto- 
machic purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed 
for  the  molt  part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflam- 
mation, and  Ihould  be  very  careful  not  to  catch 
cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceflary ; as  ftrong  wine  boiled 
up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices  ; cinnamon-water  ; 
peppermint-water;  and  even  brandy  or  rum*.  The 

* ./Ether  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this  cafe. 

patient 
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patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  if  he  fhould  be 
troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may 
drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him 
vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a 
deco&ion  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter  ought 
likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the 
pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decoction. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about 
the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expedt  a return  of 
the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforders,  and 
by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and'treated  improperly,  is 
often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  expedt 
it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpedt  with  regard  to 
its  firfl  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong  conduct  or 
improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe, 
the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tor- 
mented with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  ; and  to  fall  at  laft  a victim  to  its  attack 
upon  fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is 
fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
is  mofl  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  acute  and 
chronic  ; or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES. The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  fre- 

quently the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz. 

an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong 
r . liquors, 
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liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt 
to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moll:  extraordinary 
cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every 
joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to 
work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other 
part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms 
have  likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet. 
The  fame  effe&s  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes, 
damp  beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
travelling  in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceflive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cultomary 
difcharges.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
•venerea , obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marftiy 
countries.  It  is  molt  common  among  the  poorer  fort 
of  peafants,  who  are  ill-clothed,  live  in  low  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
gefted. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick  pulfe, 
reftleflhefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever. 
Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which 
are  increafed  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix 
in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affe&ed  with  fwelling 
and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it 
has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding  is  necefiary, 
which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening  liquors  ; as  decoc- 
tions of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea, 
and  the  like.  I he  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall 

quantity,  confifting  chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  groat- 

C c gruel, 
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gruel,  or  weak  chicken-broth.  After  the  feverifh 
fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain  ftill  continues,  the 
patient  muft  keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as 
promote  perfpiration ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus 
Mindereri,  &c.  He  may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights, 
at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the 
cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum 
in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceedingly  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths 
wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded.  Great  care 
muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any 
conftderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined 
to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  fhomders, 
the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflam- 
mation or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  mod  fubjed  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In 
fuch  patients,  it  often  proves  extremely  obftmate  and 

fometimes  incurable.  . ... 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm,  the  regimen  ihould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  (wnfifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
ftewed  prunes,  coddled-apples,  currants  or  goofeberries 
boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnct  fays,  it 
there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is 
certainly  whey and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  aperfon 
fubied  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by 
any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.  He 
likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  m water-gruel, 
taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confi- 
derably.”  This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum  guaia- 
cum, as  already  direded.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  the  dofe  formerly  mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  like- 
wife a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindure  of  gum 

ernniacum  at  bed-time  in  wine-whey. 
h This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  onger, 
if  the  cafeUproves  obftinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
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will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days, 
and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame  time  leeches  or  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affedled. 
What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either 
of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  -warm 
plajier*.  I have  likewife  known  a plafter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  affedted  give 
great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend, 
Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently 
cured  very  obftinate  rheumatic  pains,  by  rubbing  the 
parts  affedted  with  tincture  of  cantharides.  When  the 
common  tindture  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double 
or  treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedted  is 
likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application 
of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be  perfifted 
in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines, whether  they  be  immediately  affedted  with  the 
difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to 
the  gout  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  mod  proper  time  for 
ufing  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is 
mofl  free  from  the  diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  re- 
commend the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in 
Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge, 
cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe 
either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is 
complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of 
Moffat,  are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank  and 
ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm.  One 
of  the  beft  is  the  white  myjlard.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water 

* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plajier . 
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trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of 
tea.  1 he  ground-ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other 
bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the 
lame  manner.  No  benefit,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken  for  a con- 
liderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often  defpifed 
in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  perform  an  imme- 
diate cure:  whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain 
than  their  effeCt,  were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of 
perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  Ifiues  are  likewife 
very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain 
affeCts  the  Ihoulders,  an  ifiue  may  be  made  in  the 
arm ; but  if  it  aflfeCts  the  loins,  it  Ihould  be  put  into 
the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjeCt  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  bell  medicines  in  this  cafe 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may  either  be 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; 
and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glafles  of  it  taken  daily,  as 
Ihall  be  found  neceflary  for  keeping  the  body  gently 
open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently 
purgative,  the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjeCt  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  poflible.  Their  clothing  Ihould  be  warm,  and 
they  Ihould  wear  flannel  next  their  Ikin,  and  make 
frequent  ufe  of  the  flelh-brulh. 

One  of  the  bell  articles  of  drefs,  not  only  for  the 
prevention  of  the  rheumatifm,  but  for  powerful  co- 
operation in  its  cure,  is  fleecy  hofiery.  A medical 
friend  of  mine,  of  long  experience  and  much  practice 
in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  alfured  me,  that  the  introduction  of 

that 
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that  manufacture  had  prevented  more  rheumatifms, 
colds,  and  agues,  than  all  the  medicines  which  had 
ever  been  ufed  there.  Such  of  . the  inhabitants  of 
marfhy  countries  as  are  in  eafy  circum dances  could 
not,  perhaps,  direft  their  charity  and  humanity  to  a 
better  objeCt,  than  to  the  fupplying  of  their  poor 
neighbours  with  fo  cheap  and  fimple  a prefeivative. 
I have  even  myfelf  experienced  the  good  effects  of  fuch 
warm  covering  in  the  rheumatifm,  to  which  I was 
very  fubjeCt  about  thirty  years  ago  ; but  have  never 
experienced  any  attack  of  it  fince  I took  to  warm 
clothing. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

THIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  coun- 
tries, efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near 
large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  flagnating  water. 
Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpofition, 
are  mofl  fubjett  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  failors 
on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fliips  that  are  not 
properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or 
where  cleanlinefs  is  neglected. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ 
from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the 
land  /curvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended  with  thofe 
highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who 
have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we  prefume,  are 
rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of  exercife,  and  the 
unwholefoine  food  eaten  by  failors  on  long  voyages, 
than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moift  air  ; by  the  long  ufe  of  faited  or  finoke-dried  pro- 
vifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeftion, 
and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
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from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  the 
menfes , the  hasmorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes 
owing  to  an  hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very 
fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear, 
and  other  deprefling  pafllons,  have  a great  tendency 
both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  difeafe.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  neglett  of  cleanlinefs  ; 
bad  clothing  ; the  want  of  proper  exercife ; confined 
air  ; unwholefome  food  ; or  any  difeafe  which  greatly 
weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known  by 

unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  touch ; a (linking 
breath;  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe;  crackling  of  the 
joints  ; difficulty  of  walking  ; fometimes  a fwelling  and 
fometimes  a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there 
are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet-coloured  fpots  ; the  face  is 
generally  of  a pals  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe 
advances,  other  fymptoms  come  on ; as  rottennefs  of 
the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains 
in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread,  dry  fcaly 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  laft  a wafting  or 
heftic  fever  comas  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is 
often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy, 
the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of 
the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe 

but  by  purfuing  a plan  dire&ly  oppofite  to  that  which 
brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exer- 
cife ; and  this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper 
attention  to  thefe  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one. 
If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  a fedentary  life,  or  deprefling  pafllons,  as  grief, 
fear,  &c.  the  patient  muft  take  daily  as  much  exercife 
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in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  ftould.be 
diverted  by  cheerful  company  and  other  amufements. 
Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or 
remove  this  difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and 
good  humour.  But  this,  alas  ! is  feldom  the  lot  o 
perfons  affixed  with  the  fcurvy  ; they  are  generally 

furly,  peevilh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  frelh  vegetables;  as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-creffes,  fcurvy- 
grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk, 
pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frelh  beer  or  cyder,  will 
feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken 
before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but  to  have  this  effect, 
they  mud  be  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time. 
When  frelh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or 
preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; and  where  thefe  are 
wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  chymical  acids. 
All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  Ihou'd,  in  this  cafe, 
be  lharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol, 
vinegar,  or  the  muriatic  acid. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon  fea-faripg 
people,  efpecially  in  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by 
pickling , preferring , &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the 
chymical  acids  recommended  above,  whicfi  will  keep 
for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe,  if  Ihips  were  well  ventilated,  had  got  ftore 
of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  it  proper 
regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that 
failors  would  be  the  moll  healthy  people  in  the  world, 
and  would  feldom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or 
putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  clafs  of 
men  : but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to 
defpife  all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any 
calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
ward  off  the  blow. 
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. ft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  arti- 
cles fecured.* 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effe&s  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  moll  fit  for  reftoring  a de- 
cayed conflitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  conftitute  the 
very  effence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes. 
But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nourifhing 
food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greedinefs 
flefh  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed 
fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder, 
perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  like- 
wife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longed  voyage.  A deco&ion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce- 
fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity 
of  an  Englifh  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar-water  may  be 

* Every  body  knows  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  prevent  than  to 
cure  any  difeafe ; but  this  is  particularly  true  with  refpeft  to  the 
fcurvy.  I have  therefore  recommended  the  moft  aflured  means  of 
preferving  our  feamen  from  its  formidable  attacks.  Vegetable  and 
mineral  acids  are  certainly  the  beft  correftives  of  the  acrimony 
occalioned  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  provifions.  Thefe  are  one  of 
the  chief  caufes  of  the  fcurvy  not  only  at  fea,  but  on  land  alfo, 
where  falted  and  fmoke-dried  meats  are  a favourite  and  very  cuf- 
tomary  article  of  food.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  modern 
travellers,  that  the  fcurvy  is  almoft  unknown  to  the  natives  of 
Canada,  though  they  live  entirely  on  animal  food,  but  not  falted  ; 
while  the  ufe  of  the  latter  never  fails  to  produce  the  fcurvy.  Would 
it  not  then  be  worth  while  to  make  various  experiments  for  pre- 
ferring meat  at  fea  without  fait  ? Surely  the  refources  of  human 
invention  are  not  exhaufted.  The  abforbent  and  anti-putrefcent 
properties  of  fugar  are  well  known  ; but  it  might  be  deemed  too 
expenfive  a feafoning.  I mull  leave  trials  of  this  lort  toperfons  of 
more  leifure.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  fuggeft  the  hint.  I wifh  it 
wiay  lead  to  a difcovery  of  fo  much  importance. 

ufed 
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ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decodions  of  any  of  the 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables ; as  farfaparilla,  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as 
ground-ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,  marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are 
Hkewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  come 
parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft-mentioned 
plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effedl  in  thole  foul 
fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled 
in  the  fpring  leafon. 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  condition  by  this 
difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur-water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to  brace 
the  ftomach  after  drinking  the  fulphur-water,  which, 
though  it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  digeflion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  fre- 
quently fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange  or 
a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affeds  the  gums  only,  this 
pradice,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  generally  carry 
it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the  bitter 
orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon ; it  feems  to  be 
as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the 
ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior 
to  either  of  them. 

# 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley, 
celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to 
fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the 
brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon 
their  {kins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effeds 
would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were 
they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a iufficient  length  of 
time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints of  very  long  {landing,  from  the  ufe  of  a de- 
codion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually  made 
by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix  Englifli  pints 
of  water,  till  about  one*third  of  it  be  confurned.  The 

dofe 
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dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the  decoCtion 
every  day.  But  in  all  the  cafes  where  I have  feen  it 
prove  beneficial,  it  was  made  much  ftronger,  and 
drank  in  larger  quantities.  The  fafeft  way,  however, 
is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe 
them  both  in  ftrength  and  quantity,  as  he  finds  his 
ftomach  will  bear  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time.  I have  known  fome  take  it  for  many  months, 
and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral 
years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who 
neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  wras  fo  common  in  this  country 
long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldorn  now,  may  be  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food 
than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting 
diet,  ufing  lefs  falted  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better 
lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and 
medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 

I have  met  with  very  few  cafes  of  real  leprofy  in  the 
courfe  of  my  practice.  The  dry,  fcaly  eruptions  all 
over  the  body,  which  are  often  the  effects  of  the  fcurvy, 
are  very  liable  to  be  confidered  as  leprous  fymptoms, 
and  certainly  refemble  them  very  much.  But  no  evil 
can  arife  even  from  miftake  in  this  particular,  as  the 
fame  alterative  plan,  which  is  advifable  in  the  fcurvy, 
will  be  generally  found  efficacious  in  the  leprofy.  Per- 
haps in  the  latter  complaint,  we  ought  to  lay  a greater 
ftrefs,  if  poffible,  on  the  benefit  of  good  air,  and  of 
frequent  changes  of  the  linen  worn  next  the  (kin.  What 
has  been  peculiarly  called  the  difeafe  of  undeannefs,  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  practice  of  the  oppofite  virtue. 
I have  alfo  found,  that,  after  proper  means  for  correct- 
ing internal  impurities  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the 
complete  difappearance  of  the  leper’s  fores  was  often 
fafely  and  effectually  promoted  by  the  ointment  for 
difeafe s of  tbe Jkin  mentioned  in  the  Appendix.* 

The 

* I have  lately  feen  fome  inftancea  of  inveterate  eruptions  on  the 
face,  commonly  termed  fcorbutic,  removed  by  the  ufe  of  thedulca- 
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The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath  waters,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Harrowgate,  in  the  cure  of  the  leprofy,  are 
very  highly,  and  I believe  very  juftly  efteemed. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  or  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affeds  the  glands, efpecially  thofe 
of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of  a feden- 
tary  life,  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but 
feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold, 
damp  marfhy  countries  are  moft  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an 

hereditary  taint,  infettion,  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents,  whofe  conflitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be 
affe&ed  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  humours, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as 
blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcro- 
phulous ulcers ; but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when 
this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in  the 
habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fhort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate 
the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the 
fcrophula;  as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  too  much 
heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad 
water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments, 
the  negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
induce  this  difeafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to 
continue  long  wet.* * 

SYMPTOMS. At firftjfmall knots  appear  under 

the  chin,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe 


mara.  Take  of  the  {talks  of  that  plant  half  an  ounce,  liquorice- 
root  two  drachms,  macerate  in  two  quarts  of  warm  water  for  two 
hours,  and  then  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Of  the  {trained  decodtion  a 
tea-cupful  with  a little  milk,  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  It 
muft  be  perfiftcd  in  for  fome  time.  A.P.  B. 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofsly,  and  lead 
fedentary  lives. 
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in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard 
tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long  time  without 
breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  dil'charges 
a thin  Janies , or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the 
body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the 
internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affe&s  the  lungs, 
liver,  or  fpleen;  and  I have  frequently  feen  the  glands 
of  the  myfentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obflinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet 
and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs,  are  of 
the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge  good 
matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The  white 
fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind. 
They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and 
when  opened  they  only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There 
is  not  a more  general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a 
fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  fometimes  begins 
in  a toe  or  finger,  which  continues  long  fwelled,  with  no 
great  degree  of  pain,  till  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great 

meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous 
and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and  of  eafy 
digeftion ; as  well-fermented  bread  made  of  found  grain, 
the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air 
ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the 
patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear. 
This  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Children  who  have 
fufficient  exercife  are  feldom  troubled  with  the  fcro- 
phula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credu- 

lous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula;  many  of 
them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  anc!  where 
reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition  always  comes  in 
their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the 
moll  difficult  to  underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the 
greatefl  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed. 

Here,  however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  tor. 

lhe 
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The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures 
of  itfelf;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and 
not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame 
way  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  wo- 
men often  gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  purga- 
tive medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muff  be  purged  off,  without  confider- 
ing  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility  and 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found,  that 
keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  fome  time,  efpe- 
cially  with  fea- water,  has  a good  effeft;  but  this  fhould 
only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
procure  one,  or  at  mod  two  Itools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  fait- water  has  likewife  a very  good 
effect,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body 
kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  may 
ufe  the  decoction  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint:  towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce 
of  Diced  liquorice-root  and  a handful  of  raifins  may  be 
added,  which  will  both  render  the  deco&ion  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The 
liquor  muft  be  (trained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table- 
fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given 

three 
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three  times  a-day;  but,  in  place  of  this,  I now  ufe  the 
compound  tindlure  of  bark. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcro- 
phula.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advantage 
in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  before  there  are  any 
fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes;  the  Peruvian  bark, 
when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hettic 
fever;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
proaching to  the  fcirrous  or  cancerous  ilate.  Either 
the  extradl  or  the  frejfh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed. 
The  dofe  may  be  fmall  at  firft,  and  increafed  gradually 
as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs 
a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  After 
it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  fome  digeftive 
ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  belt, 
was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-day;  and  if 
it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digefl  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added.* 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they 
do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpffed.  If  the  patient  can 
be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well ; but  if  he  does 
not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  com- 
municate to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for  which 
reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  fa- 
milies affe&ed  with  this  difeafe. 

* The  application  of  the  lunar  cauftic  tends  very  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cure  of  fcrophulous  ulcers,  after  they  have  broke,  for  they 
fhould  never  be  opened.  They  will  bear  a pretty  free  daily  applica- 
tion of  this  ftimulus, not  only  withimpunity, but  advantage. 

For 
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For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we  mull 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

I am  now  induced  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  fuch 
of  thofe  remarks  as  immediately  relate  to  the  fubje£l  of 
prevention,  in  order  t®  imprefs  them  more  drongly 
upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

One  of  the  molt  effectual  means  of  guarding  againft 
the  fcrophula,  is  a condant  attention  to  keep  the  child 
dry  and  clean,  by  the  immediate  removal  of  all  impu- 
rities, which  not  only  taint  the  air  and  relax  the  Ikin, 
but  vitiate  the  humours  of  the  body,  in  confequence  of 
the  abforption  of  their  mod  noxious  particles  through 
the  pores. 

Wafhing  children  frequently,  forms  a neceflary  part 
of  this  plan.  At  fird,  lukewarm  water  is  proper,  as 
being  bell  fuited  to  the  new-born  infant,  on  account  of 
the  warm  temperature  to  which  he  had  been  accudomed 
in  the  womb,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  habit 
which  he  may  have  inherited  from  his  parents.  But.  the 
warmth  of  the  water  fhould  be  gradually  diminilhed  as 
the  infant  gains  drength,  till  it  can  be  ufed  quite  cold 
with  great  fafety  and  benefit.  The  cold  bath,  fo 
elfential  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,  operates  with  Hill 
greater  certainty  as  a preventive.  It  braces  and  invi- 
gorates the  frame,  and  thus  dire&ly  counteracts  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  evil,  which  is  relaxation. 
The  whole  body  ought  to  be  walhed  every  morning, 
and  the  lower  half  every  night,  after  which  the  child  is 
to  be  inftantly  wiped  dry,  and  wrapped  up  in  a warm 
blanket,  to  guard  againd  the  danger  of  fudden  cold, 
and  to  fecure  all  the  advantages  of  fo  falutary  an 
operation. 

My  former  arguments,  in  favour  of  light  and  Ioofe 
clothing  for  children  in  general,  acquire  double  force 
when  there  is  the  lead  reafon  to  dread  the  fcrophula. 
It  is  little  fhort  of  murder  to  keep  an  infant  of  a deli- 
cate habit  fmothered  in  clothes,  and  panting  in  a fort  of 
vapour-bath  caufed  by  the  noxious  fleams  of  its  own 
body.  I he  covering  both  by  day  and  by  night  fhould 
be  as  light  as  is  confident  with  due  warmth.  The  linen 
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next  the  ikin,  which  is  always  imbibing  perfpirable 
matter,  mull  be  changed  often ; and  the  fame  drefs 
ought  never  to  be  kept  on  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
together. 

Wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  frequent  exercife, 
are  grand  prefervatives  from  all  difeafes,  but  efpecially 
from  the  fcrophula.  It  is  not  enough  to  fele&  the  moft 
fpacious  and  lofty  apartment  in  the  houfe  for  the  nur- 
fery  ; children  ihould  be  taken  out  into  the  fields  every 
day,  particularly  about  noon,  unlefs  the  heat  be  intenfe, 
as  the  moft  falutary  exhalations  from  the  earth  then 
abound,  and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  balmy 
elfence  of  the  fweeteft  plants  and  flowers.  Cold  and 
wet  weather  being  deemed  one  of  the  exciting  caufes 
of  the  fcrophula,  any  wanton  expofure  to  it  would  be 
improper ; though,  even  in  this  refpett,  lefs  caution 
is  neceflary,  if  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  be  continued 
every  morning.  This  will  brace  the  thinneft,  fineft 
ikin,  and  harden  it  againft  the  impreflions  of  a damp, 
chilly  atmofphere. 

Exercife,  befides  ftrengthening  the  whole  habit,  and 
powerfully  aflifting  all  the  vital  functions,  has  a direct 
tendency  to  prevent  obftrudtions  of  every  kind,  and 
thofe  of  the  glands  in  particular,  which  conftitute  the 
earlieft  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  in  queftion. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  diet,  fome  little  deviations  muft  be 
made  from  my  general  plan,  in  rearing  the  child  of 
fcrophulous  parents,  or  one  that  is  marked  with  what 
may  be  called  a pre-difpofition  to  this  difeafe,  a thin  ikin, 
and  a general  weaknefs  and  flaccidity  of  the  habit.  Ex- 
traordinary care  ihould  be  taken  to  fecure  a very  healthy 
nurfe  for  fuch  a child  ; and,  after  it  is  weaned,  the  ufe 
of  animal  food,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  ihould 
be  gradually  introduced,  and  freely  allowed  at  dinner 
every  day.  In  cafe  of  any  juft  apprehenfions  of  the 
fcrophula,  we  muft  not  truft  to  a mild  regimen,  to  milk 
and  vegetables,  though  in  general  fo  wholefome  and 
nutritious.  They  cannot  give  that  tone  to  the  ftomach, 
and  that  energy  to  the  whole  fyftem,  which  they  now 
ftand  in  need  of.  A grofs,  full  diet  will  certainly  oc- 

cafion  humours  and  eruptions ; but  thefe  are  very  1 - 
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ferent  from  the  fcrophula,  and  far  more  eafily  cured. 
A poverty  of  the  blood,  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  thole 
fure  attendants,  if  not  the  principal  caufes  of  the  evil, 
require  the  moll  (Lengthening  articles  both  of  food  and 

drink. 

But  I muft  reprobate,  above  all  things,  buttei  in  eveiy 
form,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  which  are  fo  apt  to  turn 
rancid- on  the  (lomach,  loading  it  with  phlegm,  relaxing 
and  impeding  its  action,  inducing  a debility  of  the 
folids,  and  occafioning  a great  number  of  complaints, 
as  well  as  glandular  obftru&ions.  One  of  the  word 
compofitions,  of  which  butter  or  fat  always  forms  a 
part,  is  paltry.  I really  (hudder,  whenever  I fee  a 
delicate  woman,  or  a weak  child,  greedily  devouiing 
thofe  palatable  poifons.  Let  it  be  underftood,  that  I 
include  in  this,  cenfure  gingerbread,  plumcakes,  and 
all  trafh  of  the  like:  kind.  Indeed,  a child  of  a fcro- 
phulous  habit  fhould  never  eat  any  preparation  of  flour, 
except  plain,  well-made,  and  well-baked  bread.* 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 
infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is 
paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefli  air,  and  wholefome  diet.  It 
generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules,  firft 
about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ; afterwards  it 
affe&s  the  arms,  thighs,  legs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules  are 
attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large  blotches 
or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white  fcurf,  or 
fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  Dry  Itch,  and 
is  the  1110ft  difficult  to  cure. 

* Delicate  children  are  greatly  injured  by  the  common  habit  of 
bibbing  too  much  thin  warm  fluid,  fuch  as  weak  tea.  They 
are  chiefly  enticed  to  this  practice  by  the  fweetnefs  of  thefe  drinks. 
Such  children  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  any  thing  fweet, 
or  warm.  The  ltomacb  is  braced  by  cold  applications  as  well  as 
the  (kin.  A.  P.  B. 
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1 he  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when 
it  is  rendered  fo  by  negledt  or  improper  treatment.  If 
it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove  in, 
without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  in- 
flammations of  the  vifcera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

The  belt  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  parts  moft  affe&ed  may  be  rubbed  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  the  flour  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; crude 
fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  ; hog’s 
lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  the  efience  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  en- 
tirely take  away  the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremi- 
ties at  bed-time,  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom 
necefiary  to  rub  the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flour  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
He  fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fliould  wear  more 
clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The 
fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all 
the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment ; and  fuch  clothes  as 
have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe, 
are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumi- 
gated with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed,  other- 
wife  they  will  communicate  the  infection  anew.* 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  directed  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may  feem 
trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublefome  to 
cure,  as  the  infe&ioa  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  out  a 
fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inconveniency  occurs  in 
private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  be  paid  to  the  changing 
or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  laft  is  by  no  means  an  eafy 
operation. 
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if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but  if  it  be  only 
ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  neglecfted,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of  oint- 
ment mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  ffiould  appear  again,  the  medicine  muft  be 
repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  per- 
fifted in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quan- 
tity is  applied  at  once.  As  molt  people  diffike  the  fmell 
of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the 
fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  refemblance ; and  I have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments  that  make 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent 
fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
wafh  the  parts  affe&ed  with  a ftrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The  con- 
fequences of  fuch  conduct  may  be  eafily  gueffed.  I have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects, 
and  would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing  mer- 
curial ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin  ; 
yet  it  is  unneceflary  for  either:  the  former  may  be  always 
more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 
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Thofe  who  .would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe,  ought 
to  beware  of  infe&ed  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs.  * 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

HPHE  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom 
A admits  of  a cure;  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mod;  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  or  humoral  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended 
with  expe&oration  or  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the 
patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes  a little  tough 
phlegm,  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
bread: ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the 
lungs;  violent  exercife,  efpecially  running;  theobftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , haemor- 
rhoids, &c.  the  fudden  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  ftrik- 
ing-in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,&c.  violent 
padions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a 
word  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a quick 

laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with 
a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep 
in  an  eredl  pofture,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being 

* The  itch  is  now  b}  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain  It  ftill,  however,  prevails  among  the  poorer  forts 
of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufa&urers  in  England. 
Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
but  to  fprcad  the  infection  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  fome  effeftual  method  could  be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  alto- 
gether. Several  country-clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting 
fuch  as  were  infefted  cured,  and  ftrongly  recommending  an  atten- 
tion to  cleanfmefs,  they  have  banifhed  the  itch  entirely  out  of 
their  parifhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  \ 

fuffocated: 
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fuffocated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  aflhma  generally 
happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or 
has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  iome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  diged,  as  padries,  toaded  cheefe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered-in  with  liltlelT- 
nefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarlenefs,  a cough,  belching  of 
wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain 
of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion  of  the 
bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fometimes 
intermiting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious 
vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  to- 
wards night;  the  patient  is  eader  when  up  than  in  bed, 
and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  eafy  digedion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
roaded,  and  the  flefli  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  in  the  do- 
mach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths, 
and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roaded,  are  proper. 
Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt  liquor,  are 
hurtful.  The  patient  fliould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or 
rather  none  at  all,  and  ffiould  never  fufter  himfelf  to 
be  long  codive.  His  clothing  ffiould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter  feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread  are 
much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promot- 
ing the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waidcoat,  and 
thick  flioes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  adhma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Affhmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  the  ffiarp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country:  a medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than 
at  a didance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as 
not  to  be  affedled  by  the  fmoke.  Some  adhmatic  pa- 
tients indeed  breathe  eafier  in  town  than  in  the  country; 
but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where 
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much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leaf!  to  fleep  out  of  it. 
Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who 
can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate. 
Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain, 
enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  greatly  aflifts 
in  the  perforation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper 
adion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon 
fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either 
on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  difeale,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the 
greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly 
fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit  the  body  is  generally 
bound,  a purging  clyfter,  with  a folution  of  afafoetida, 
ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered,  and  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The 
patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or 
dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old 
age  fhould  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a 
violent  fpaftn  about  the  breaft  or  ftomach,  warm  fo- 
mentations or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft  drink 
freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  tindure  of  caftor  and  faffron  mixed  together  in 
a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes 
a vomit  has  a very  good  effed,  and  fnatches  the  patient, 
as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however, 
will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been 
premifed.  A very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is 
faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expedo- 

ration  or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  ufed ; as  the  fyrup  of 

fquills, 
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fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five 
pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafcetida  and  gum-ammo- 
niac at  bed-time.* 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpafmodics 
and  bracers  are  the  mofl  proper  medicines.  The 
patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paragoric  elixir 
twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to 
be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or 
infufed  in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the 
nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous 
afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes’  milk : 

I have  likewife  known  cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the 
morning  have  a very  good  effect  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iflues  have  a 
good  effect ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  fhall  here, 
once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma,  but 
in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iflues  are  extremely  proper. 
They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy ; and 
though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they 
will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

This  difeafe,  though  fo  common  with  us,  is  little 
known  in  mild  climates;  and,  on  that  account,  it  is 
always  advifeable  to  try  the  effect  of  a change  of  climate, 
which  has  generally  been  attended  with  great  benefit. 
I have  already  intimated  what  little  confidence  I had  in 
the  power  of  any  medicine  to  perform  a radical  cure 
of  the  afthma  ; but  there  are  many  things  that  will  give 
the  patient  eafe,  and,  of  courfe,  tend  to  prolong  his  life. 
Much  alfo  may  be  done  by  regimen,  when  drugs  are  of 
little  fervice;  and  I would  therefore  advife  afthmatic 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  sether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthma.  I have  like- 
wife known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  efFeffs;  To 
four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac  add 
two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paragoric  elixir.  Of  this  two 
table  fpoOnfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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patients  to  procure  and  keep  by  them  rules  for  their 
management  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit,  adapted  to 
their  particular  cafes.  By'a  proper  attention  to  fuch 
rules,  a man  may  live  many  years,  and  enjoy  tolerabW 
good  health. 

I had  a patient  feme  time  ago,  who  was  often  carried 
home  to  his  wife  in  an  apparently  dying  Hate.  She  felt 
little  alarm,  well-knowing  what  was  neceffary  to  be 
done;  and  fhe  always  brought  him  about.  This  good 
woman  did  no  more  than  may  be  done  by  any  woman 
of  common  fenfe,  if  the  doctor  will  deign  to  inftruct 
her.  General  rules  will  not  do.  They  muft,  as  before 
obferved,  be  fuited  to  the  patient’s  cafe  and  conftitution. 
For  want  of  fome  fuch  infiru&ions,  which  a phyfician 
ihould  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  give,  a patient 
may  lofe  his  life,  before  the  dodtor  can  be  fent  for, 
or  any  ether  medical  advice  or  affiflance  procured,* 

* Afthma  is  a difeafe  more  immediately  alarming  in  appearance, 
than  dangerous  in  reality.  It  is  well  to  be  aware  that  there  is 
hardly  an  inftance  known  of  a perfon  dying  during  the  afthmatic 
paroxyfm.  The  duration  of  life  feems  even  rarely  to  be  fhortened 
by  this  complaint.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Floyer,  who  wrote  on 
althma,  although  he  laboured  under  that  difeafe  during  his  whole 
life,  died  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
he  fhortened  and  lightened  his  fits  by  drinking  fome  cups  of  very 
flrong  coffee  without  milk  or  fugar.  I have  known  more  than  one 
afthmatic,  who  never  lay  down  in  bed  for  a long  feries  of  years, 
and  notwithftanding,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  enjoyed  tole- 
rable health.  Much  depends  on  adhering  to  a dry  diet,  taking 
regular  exercife,  and  on  abftaining  from  thofe  things  which  are 
known,  by  individual  experience,  to  diforderthe  ftomach.  Confi- 
derable  benefit  is  derived,  in  the  nervous  afthma,  from  occafionally 
taking  as  much  genuine  afafcctida,  made  into  pills,  as  is  fufficient 
to  keep  the  body  regular.  Smoking  the  herb  Stramonium 
fhortens  the  duration  of  a fit,  but  does  not  perminently  cure  the 
difeafe,  nor  even  diminifh  the  number  of  paroxyfms.  A.P.  B. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

THE  apoplexy  is  a fuciden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion, 
during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead  ; 
the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  -{till  continue  to  move. 
Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal  yet  it  may  fome- 
times  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks 
fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and 
plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  flrong  liquors.  People 
in  the  decline  of  life^re  molt  fubjeCV  to  the  apoplexy. 
It  prevails  mod  in  winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons, 
and  very  low  Hates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy 

is  a comprefiion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  a fanguine , and  the  latter  a ferons  apoplexy.  It 
may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head : as  intenfe  ftudy  ; violent  paf- 
fions * ; viewing  objects  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  and 
luxurious  diet ; fuppreflion  of  urine  ; fuffering  the  body 
to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath  ; the  exceflive 
ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; excefs  of 
venery ; the  fudden  ftriking-in  of  any  eruption ; fuf- 
fering iflues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the 
ftoppage  of  any  cuflomary  evacuation ; a mercurial 
falivation  pulhed  too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  5 
wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head ; long  expofure  to 
exceflive  cold ; poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with 
a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  fir II  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as 
f daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head,  as  (he  expreffed  it. 
Afterwards  flic  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and 
was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliltering,  and  other  evacua- 
tions, fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and  fwim- 
ming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory  ; drowfinefs  ; noife 
in  the  ears  ; the  night-mare ; a fpontaneous  flux  of 
tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an 
apopledtic  make,  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have 
reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  ffiould  endea- 
vour to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a {lender  diet,  and 
opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die 
fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is 
fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veflels,  efpecially 
about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulle  beats 
ftrong ; the  eyes  a!re  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the 
breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting 
noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided 
fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes  feized  with 
vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muff  be 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  ffiould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and 
cool.  His  head  ffiould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  freffi  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters  ffiould  be  tied 
pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood 
from  the  lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon 
as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  ffiould 
be  bleed  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if-  there  be 
occafion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or 
three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet 
oil  01  freffi  butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common 
fait  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours ; and 
bliftering-plafters  applied  between  the  ffioulders,  and 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor  ; as  a deco&ion  of  tama- 
rinds and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common 
whev  with  cream  of  tartar  difiblved  in  it.  Or  he  may 

' take 
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take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  dif- 
folved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits 
and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  vola- 
tile falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that 
may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  countenance 
is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding 
is  not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may, 
however,  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as  directed  above, 
and  fhould  have  bliftering-plafters  applied,  and  receive 
opening  clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here 
likewife  neceflary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong 
balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  ftnall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of 
carduus  benedidus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vomits 
are  neceflary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  foon 
as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and  {lender 
diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high- 
feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard  againft 
all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  daily  wafhed 
with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
never  fuffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  muft 
be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little 
blood  may  be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould 
by  no  means  be  negleCted  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effeCt  in  pre- 
venting an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons ; 
great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  fufter  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  ftead. 
ApopleCtic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full 

ftomach, 
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flomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any 
thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 

1 hefe  laft  cautions  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
fuch  perions  may  be  aware  of.  1 he  circulation,  which 
is  ilower  during  deep  than  when  awake,  is  farther 
logged  by  a fulnefs  of  the  flomach.  The  lowpoflure 
of  the  head  not  only  favours,  but  feems  to  invite 
flagnation  ; and  tight  ligatures  round  the  neck  impede 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  fo 
that  an  apoplexy,  not  only  very  naturally,  but  almofl 
inevitably  follows,  lnftead  of  being  aftonilhed  at  the 
number  of  thole  who  go  to  bed  in  apparent  health,  and 
are  found  dead  in  the  morning,  we  fhould  confider  it 
as  a matter  of  much  more  furprife  for  a perfon  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  after  unchecked  indulgence  in  the 
pleafures  of  the  table,  to  go  to  reft  without  any  regard 
to  the  inclination  of  his  head  or  the  tightnefs  of  his 
collar,  and  ever  to  rife  again.* 


CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

'VTT'E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftridlions  of 

’ * the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  dileafes, 
as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  take 
notice  of  that  infrequency  of  (tools  which  fometimes 
happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitutions  may 
occafion  difeafes. 

Coltivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors  ; too  much  exercife, 
efpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fuf- 
ficiently  (Emulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing 

'*  Perfons  inclined  to  apoplexy  derive  great  benefit  from  cupping. 
This  operation  fhould  never  be  omitted  once  or  twice  a-year. 

A.  P.  B. 
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to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the 
jaundice  ; and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes 
of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor, 
tumours,  a cold  dry  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and 
hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grie- 
vous fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear 
coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who 
enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool  above 
once  a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a-fortnight. 
Indeed  I have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above 
once  a-month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon 
a moiftening  and  laxative  diet ; as  roafted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with  cur- 
rants, butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like.  Broths  with 
fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  likewife 
proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten. 
No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs  Ihould  eat  white 
bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is  made  of  fine 
flour.  The  belt  bread  for  keeping  the  body  foluble  is 
what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed.  &c. 
Intenfe  thought  and  a fedentary  life  are  likewife  hurt- 
ful. All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted 
by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay, 
cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  Ipirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  dire&s. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conltant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  *.  L 
never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine 
for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In 
time  the  cuftom  becomes  necelfary,  and  generally  ends 
in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of 
appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This  is  not  near  fo 
injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other 
draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna 
and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize 
of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eledtuary  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach ; indigef- 
tion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief,  fear, 
anxiety,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paflions ; exceflive 
heat;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frelh  butter,  cream,  marrow, 
fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  & c.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  piftachios,  and 
the  fruits  themfelves ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs  ; decoCtions 
of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe  lubricate  the  inteftines  ; fome  fapona- 
ceous  fubftances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or 
boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar,  &c. 

The  Doctor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjeCt  to 
aftriCtion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  ftronger 
medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffectual ; but  that  fuch  leni- 
tive diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife 
obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even 
common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that 
effeft : that  new  milk,  efpecially  affes’  milk,  ftimulates  lull 
more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  ftrongly. 

IO 
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thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digeftion ; 
the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco, 
opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice  of- 
an  open  dry  air  ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a carriage ; to  rife  betimes  ; and  to  avoid  all 
intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion  ; 
and  fhould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  If  naufea  and  Teachings  fhew  that  the 
ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of 
fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb, 
or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be  taken.  The 
patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the  ftoinachic  bitters 
infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle  evacuations  be  necef- 
fary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided, 
as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
After  proper  evacuations,  bitter  elixirs  and  tinCtures 
with  aromatics  may  be  ufed. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want 
of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  the 
bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the 
latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and 
water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
falt-water  has  likewife  good  effects ; but  it  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scar- 
borough, Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpas  in  Britain,  may 
be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advile  all  who 
are  afflicted  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite,  to 
repair  to  thofe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will 
be  of  fervice  j not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diffipation, 
amufements,  &c. 


OF 
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OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not  a 
difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat 
or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
&c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to 
avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy  aliments,  and 
fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercile  foon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have^the 
heart-burn  if  they  ride  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but 
are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum 
or  brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  ; afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  othei  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Drinking  a cup 
of  camomile-tea,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  diops  of  elixir 
of  vitriol  in  it,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach  and  promote  digeftion.  Exercife  in  the 

open  air  will  likewife  be  of  uie. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafe  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eaie.  It  it 
proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  ot 

brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic, 
may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water,  and  a tea- 
cunful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do 
not  choofe  chalk,  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared 
oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the  powder  called  c»bs-eyes,  m a 
glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But  the  laft  it 
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and  bed  abforbent  is  magnefm  alba . This  not  only 
afts  as  an  abforbent,  but  like  wile  as  a purgative ; 
whereas  chalk,  and  other  abforbentsof  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  intedines,  and  occafion  obftructions. 
This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea- 
fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dole ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe 
things  are  now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the 
conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken 
at  pleafure.* 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as  ani- 
feeds,  juniper  berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom 
feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in 
wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits  ; but  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  ufed,  unlefs  they  are  abfolutely  neceifary,  as  they 
are  only  drams  in  a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to 
the  domach:  One  of  the  fafed  medicines  of  this  kind 

is  the  tinfture  made  by  infufmg  an  ounce  of  rhubarb, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
in  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digeded 
for  two  or  three  days,  it  Ought  to  be  drained,  and  four 
ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  dand 
to  diged  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  didolved. 
A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for 
a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  par- 
ticularly in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 
Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk  of  gum- 
ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a day,  will  fometimes 
cure  the  heart-burn. 

As  pregnant  women  are  very  fubjeft  to  this  uneafy 
fenfation,  they  Ihould  fird  conlider,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  of  the  caufes  already  explained ; in  which 
cafe  the  medicines  prefcribed  under  each  head  will  pro- 

* The  heart-burn,  if  very  troublefome,  may  be  almoft  imme- 
diately removed,  by  taking  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  purified 
. foap-lees,  the  $qua  kali  puri  of  the  fliops,  in  a cup  of  linleed  tea, 
or  of  milk.  A.  P.  B. 
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bably  remove  it.  But  if  the  internal  fenfe  of  heat  be 
owing  to  the  date  of  pregnancy  itfelf ; if  it  arifes  from 
the  confent  between  the  ftomach  and  the  womb,  and  is 
not  accompanied  with  much  fpitting  or  any  acid  emula- 
tions, the  white  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a little  fugar 
and  water,  will  often  afford  the  only  relief  that  can  be 
expe&ed  for  fome  time. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

/"AF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  molt  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point 
out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  almofl 
every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different 
perfons,  or  even  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times. 
Proteus-like,  they  are  continually  changing  fhape : and 
upon  every  frefh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels 
fymptoms  whioh  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor 
do  they  only  affect  the  body ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers, 
and  is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak  and 
peevifh.  The  low  fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy, 
and  ficklenefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend 
nervous  diforders,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they 
are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind ; but  this  change  of 
temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than  the  caufe  of 
nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion, 
or  prevents  the  proper  aflimilation  of  the  food,  has 
likewife  this  effett  ; as  long  falling,  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholefome 

aliments,  an  unfavourable  poffure  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous 
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Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  fludy.  Indeed,  few  ftudious  perfons  are  en- 
tirely free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits, 
but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper  exercife, 
by  which  means  the  digeflion  is  impaired,  the  nourifh- 
ment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs 
of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  like- 
wife  produce  the  fame  effe&s.  I have  known  more 
nervous  patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a favourite 
child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life,  than  from 
any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens  the 
body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion  nervous 
diforders;  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep,  great 
fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety,  vexa- 
tion, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  (hall  only  mention  fome  of 

the  moll  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it 
would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impracticable  talk  to  enu- 
merate the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy 
inflations  or  detentions  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines  ; 
the  appetite  and  digeflion  are  ufually  bad ; yet  fome- 
times  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a 
quick  digeflion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on  the 
llomach;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting  of 
clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh-coloured 
liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating 
pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a 
rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The 
body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great  un- 
eafinefs. 

. The  urine  ^ fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
tightnefs  of  fhe  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  fudden  flufhings  of 
heat  m various  parts  of  the  body ; at  other  times  a 
ienfe  of  cold,  as  if^water  were  poured  on  them ; flying 
pains  m the  arms  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and 
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belly,  refembling  thofe occafioned  by  gravel;  the  pulfe 
very  variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at 
other  times  very  quick ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent 
fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball  or 
lump  in  the  throat;  alternate  fits  of  crying  and  con- 
vulfive  laughing;  the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldom  re- 
frefhing;  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted  with 
head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  afte&ed 
with  pajn  and  drynefs  ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and 
often  a dulnefs  of  hearing;  in  fhort,  the  whole  animal 
functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is  difturbed  on  the 
molt  trivial  occaflons,  and  is  hurried  into  the  mod  per- 
verfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger, 
diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild 
imaginations,  and  extravagant  fancies;  the  memory 
becomes  weak,  and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charade riftic  of  this  difeafe  than  a 
con  flan  t dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle,  impatient 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyflcian  to  another  ; which 
is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any  benefit  from 
medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuflicient  refolution  to  perfifl 
in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
effects,  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they 
labour  under  difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; 
and  are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them 
right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affli&ed  with  nervous  dif- 

eafes ought  never  to  fall  long.  1 heir  food  fhould  be 
folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeflion.  Fat  meats 
and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excefs  fhould  be 
carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at 
a time  than  they  can  eafily  digefl ; and  heavy  fuppers 
are  to  be  avoided.  If  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and 
faint  between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Though  wine  in  excels 

enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the 
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mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it  {Lengthens  the  fto- 
mach,  aiid  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a 
very  proper  drink  at  meals;  but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with- wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that 
is  windy  or  hard,  of  digeftion  muff  be  avoided.  All 
weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful ; as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  lelief  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as 
they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  imme- 
diate eafe  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent 
fpirits,  they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and 
prove  certain  poifons  at  laft.  T hefe  cautions  are  the 
more  neceflary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits;  to  the  ufe  of  which 
many  of  them  fall  victims. 

Ever  rife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cines. Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  eiteenied  the 
belt,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,-  without 
fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however, 
with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who 
were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every 
one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  1110ft  beneficial. 
Long  fea- voyages  have  an  excellent  effect;  and.  to 
thofe  who  have  fufficient  refolution,  we  would  by  all 
means  recommend  this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place, 
and  the  fight  of  new  obje&s,  by  diverting  the  mind, 
have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints. 
For  this  reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of 
much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invi- 
gorates the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which 
is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the 
body  ought  to  be  well-guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially 
in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next 
the  (kin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and 
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defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreffions  to 
which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjedl  upon  every  fudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flefh-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen- 
cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial;  as  it  promotes  the 
circulation,  peripiration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have  weak 
nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before 
breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax 
the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
weakens  the  digeflive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief, 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may  fome- 
tiines  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered  at 
leall  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould 
never  fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  flrong 
and  violent  purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  avoided ; 
as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen  an  infufion 
of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well. 
This  may  be  made  of  any  flrength,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  the  patient  finds  neceffary.  When  the  di- 
geflion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the 
following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage : — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and 
infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  for  the  fpace  of 
five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of  the  ftrained 
liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  houi 
before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Pew  things  tend  more  to  ffrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects ; but 
when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrutted,  or  other- 

wife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  there- 
fore 
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fore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The  moft 
proper  feafons  for  it  are  furamer  and  autumn.  It  will 
be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit,  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a-week.  If 
the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long 
time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  ob- 
ferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water.. 
This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeflion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; but 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advife  people  to  be 
extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them,  left  habit  fhould 
render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceffary.*  ' 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medi- 
cines which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous 
diforders  ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a thorough  cure, 
muft  expert  it  from  regimen  alone  : we  fhall  therefore 
omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recom- 
mend the  ftri£teft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise, 

and  AMUSEMENTS. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weaknefs 
of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a 
degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute 
madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition  j intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 

* Few  days  have  palled  for  a confiderable  time,  that  I have  not 
had  occafion  to  recommend  the  following  tinfture  to  fome  of  my 
nervous  patients,  and  I have  feldom  been  difappointed  with  regard 
to  its  effe&s  : — Take  of  compound  tinftureof  the  bark  and  volatile 
tintture  of  valerian  each  an  ounce  ; mix  them  ; take  a te»-fpoonful 
ina  glafs  of  wine  or  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  object ; violent  paf- 
fions  or  attentions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief, 
pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by 
exceflive  venery  ; narcotic  or  ftupefactive  poifons ; a 
fedentary  life ; folitude ; the  fuppreflion  of  cuttomary 
evacuations  ; acute  fevers  ; or  other  difeafes.  Violent 
anger  will  change  melancholy  into  madnefs ; and  ex- 
ceflive cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will 
force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the 
fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digettion,  or  which 
cannot  be  eafily  aflimilated ; from  a callous  ftate  of  the 
integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain 
itlelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken 
notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS.— — When  perfons  begin  to  be  me- 
lancholy, they  are  dull ; dejected  ; timorous  ; watch- 
ful ; fond  of  folitude ; fretful ; fickle ; captious  and 
inquifitive ; folicitous  about  trifles ; fometimes  nig- 
gardly, and  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  ge- 
nerally bound  ; the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  ; the  com- 
plexion pale  ; the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  functions 
of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  inforauch  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
.into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances, 
and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould  be  broken  to 
pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs 
carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obftru&ion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eatter  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  afteftions  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding 
piles,  or  the  tnenfes , fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of 

vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  lalted  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or  flefh,  ought 
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to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  bad.  Ali- 
ments prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that 
generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with 
advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  inflance  of  a patient 
who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of 
black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey 
agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his 
drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of  balm- 
leaves,  penny -royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the 
flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient 
fhall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftrudtions,  promotes  the 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  lecretions.  Every  kind 
of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminiihed  perfpiration  ; 
all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that 
necefl'ary  and  falutary  difcharge.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  diredt  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  con- 
fining the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced 
to  ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  diford er  ; but  it 
would  have  ftill  a better  effedt,  if  he  were  obliged  to 
labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  plant- 
ing, fowing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be 
exercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially 
towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  companions, 
has  often  very  happy  effedts.  A plan  of  this  kind, 
with  a ftridt  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational 
method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within 
doors,  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  parti- 

cular attention  muff  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 

and 
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and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining 
ftories,  paflimes,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is 
a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of 
the  mind  fo  effe&ually  as  applications  to  the  mind 
itfelf,  the  moll:  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The 
patient’s  company  ought  likewife  to  confift  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  ftate 
are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions  againfl 
particular  perfons  ; and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons 
is  fufficient  to  diftraft  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into 
the  utmoft  perturbation.  In  all  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is 
better  to  foothe  and  calm  the  mind,  than  to  ruffle  it  by 
contradidlion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceffary. 
In  this  cafe  he  mull  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have  feen  the  laft 
have  very  happy  effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel,  every  day, 
for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffary. 
More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates. 
Vomits  have  likewife  a good  effedt ; but  they  muff  be 
pretty  ftrong,  other  wife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  purified 
nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any 
manner  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient  ;,  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think  vine- 
gar the  beft  medicine  that  can  he  given  in  this  difeafe. 

Camphor  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  fwelve  grains  of  cam- 
phor may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachm 
of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach 

in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum-afa- 

fcetida 
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fcetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity 
above  directed.  If  mufk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple 
or  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  honey  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  The  antimonial  wine  is  by  fome  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  madnefs  ; it  may  be  taken  in  a 
dofe  of  forty  or  fifty  drops  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a 
cup  of  tea.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines 
fhould  be  adminiftered  at  once  ; but  whichever  of 
them  is  given,  muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where 
one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few  outward 
applications  which  fometimes  do  good  ; the  principal 
of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing.  Ilfues 
may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  gene- 
rally have  the  belt  effect  near  the  fpine.  The  difcharge 
from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  dreffing  them 
with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment,  and  keeping  what 
are  commonly  called  the  orrice-peas  in  them.  The 
molt  proper  place  for  a feton  is  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades  ; and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and  down- 
wards, or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine. 

Madnefs  or  delirium,  which  proceeds  from  mere 
weaknefs,  requires  a different  treatment.  This  muft  be 
removed  by  nourishing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  and  cordial  medicines.  All  eva- 
cuations are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine,  in  which  a little 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  infufed. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  alofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all 
the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  molt  fuddenly 
fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  part  affeCted.  A palfy  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When 
it  afteCts  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it 
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is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affefted,  the  cafe 
is  bad,  as  it  fhews  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the 
brain.  When  the  part  affeded  feels  cold,  is  infenfible 
or  waftes  away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory 
begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any 

thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufclb  or  part  of  the  body. 
The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkennefs  ; wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow  ; 
preffure  upon  the  brain,  or  nerves  ; very  cold  or  damp 
air  ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; fudden 
fear  ; want  of  exercife;  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyftem,  as  drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  thein- 
felves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff  be 
treated  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muff  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his  body 
opened  by  {harp  clyffers  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation 
or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muff  be  purfued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and 
invigorating,  fealoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vege- 
tables, as  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  rl  he  drink  may 
be  generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  vvater. 
Fridion  with  the  flefh-brufh,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affeded.  Blif- 
tering-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  affeded 
parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a miftake.  Many 
perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water  daily, 
without  feeling  any  bad  confequences  : yet  the  fame  quantity  of 
tea  will  make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  tea 
affefls  the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident  from  its  preventing  fleep,  occa- 
fioning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  ficknefs,  &c. 
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beft  external  applications  is  ele&ricity.  The  (hocks, 
or  rather  vibrations,  (hould  be  received  on  the  part 
affe&ed  ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for 

feveral  weeks.  . . _ , 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  oi  pally,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  admmideied.  Oephalic.  fnufl, 
or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife 
of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from 
rubbing  the  parts  affe&ed  with  nettles ; but  this  does 
not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to  bhdeiing.  If  the 
tongue  be  affefted,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth 
frequently  with  brandy  and  muflard  ; or  he  may  hold  a 
bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy  drops,  or 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  I he  wild  valerian-root 
is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be 
taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  halt  a drachm 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot,  ufe  the 'vale- 
rian, he  may  take  of  fa  l volatile  ole'ofum , compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tin&ure  of  caflor,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; mix  thele  together,  and  take  forty  or : fifty 
drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A 
table-fpoonf-ul  of  muflard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a 
very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to 
chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  in  the  palfy  *, 
but  the  patient  mud  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moid 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; and,  if 
poiTible,  fhould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is  affected 
with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  mod  fubjeft 
to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 

twenty 
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twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult ; but  when 
after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expeCted.  If  the  fit 
continues  only  for  a fliort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom, 
there  is  reafon  to  hope ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and 
returns  frequently,  the  profpeCt  is  bad.  It  is  a very 
unfavourable  fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with 
the  fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous 
humours  in  the  brain ; a polypus  ; tumours  or  con- 
cretions within  the  ikull ; exceffive  drinking ; intenfe 
ftudy  ; excefs of  venery  ; worms;  teething  ; fuppreffion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; too  great  emptinefs  or  re- 
pletion ; violent  paffions  or  affeCtions  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfteric  affections  ; contagion  received 
into  the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head ; dull- 
nefs  ; giddinefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; dimnefs  of  the 
fight ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  fleep  ; diffi- 
cult breathing  ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind  ; 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin ; the  com- 
plexion is  pale ; the  extremities  are  cold ; and  the 
patient  often  feels,  as  it  wrere,  a ftream  of  cold  air 
afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
his  hands  ; his  eyes  are  diftorted ; he  ftarts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  ; his  extremities  are  bent  or.  twufted 
various  ways  ; he  often  difcharges  his. feed,  urine,  and 
fceces  involuntarily  ; and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs, 
and  pain  of  his  head  ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what 
happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affections 
of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive  heat,  cold, 

or  the  like.  m,  • 
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This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating  its 
caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil 
fpirhs.  In  modern  times,  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar, 
been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafcination.  It  depends, 
however,  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any  other 
malady;  and  its  cure  may  often  be  affedted  by  per- 
illing in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pof- 

fible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light,  but  nourilhing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing 
irong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  flelh,  water-foul,  and  likewife 
all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c. 
They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful,  carefully 
guarding  againll  all  violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear, 
exceffive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe;  but  the  patient  mull 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
all  dangerous  fituations,  as  Handing  upon  precipices, 
riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  mull  vary 

according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear 
an  obHrudlion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  neceffary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  Hoppage  of  cultomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  pof- 
fible,  mull  be  reltored;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  fubllituted  in  their  place.  Iffues  or  fetons  in 
this  cafe  have  often  a very  good  effe<a.  When  "there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms, 
proper  medicines  mull  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off 
|hefe  vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teeth- 
ing,  the  body  Ihould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyllers 
the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  if  the 
fits  prove  obllinate,  a bliHering-plalter  may  be  put  be- 
tween the  Ihoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  fol- 
lovved,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
lmali-pox,  or  mealies,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 
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pected.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as 
tend  to  brace  and  flrengthcn  the  nerves  may  be  uled, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  (feel;  or  the  anti-epileptic 
electuaries,  recommended  .by  Fuller  and  Mead.* 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations  which  have 
been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obffinate  epileptic  cafes 
it  deferves  a trial.  The  dole  is  from  one  to  three  or 
four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a 
bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  belt  method  is  to 
begin  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and 
gradually  to  increafe  the  dole  as  far  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  1 have  often  known  this  medicine,  when  duly 
perfifted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Mu  Ik  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilgpfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  a 
bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and 
mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

OF  St. VITUS’s  DANCE. 

1 The  djfeafe  termed  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance, 
o-enerally  attacks  young  people  from  the  eighth  year  ol 
their  age  till  the  time  of  puberty  j though  it  has  been 
fometimes  found  to  occur  at  a more  advanced  period  of 
life.  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males.  The 
firft  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  is  generally  a flight  lamenefs 
of  one  leg,  which  the  patient  drags  a little,  and  feems 
to  have  loft  the  power  of  duly  regulating  its  action. 
The  arms  next  become  affected,  and  are  thrown  into 
various  contortions,  which  deprive  perfons  afteCtec 
with  this  difeafe  of  the  power  of  feeding  themfelves,  and 
their  awkward  gefticulations  in  attempting  to  bring  arti- 
cles of  food  towards  the  mouth  appear  ridiculous.  One 
fide  of  the  body  is  in  general  more  affeCted  than  the 

* See  Appendix,  EleSluary  for  the  Epilepfy- 
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other.  The  tongue  participates  of  the  general  difeafe 
of  the  fyftem,  fo  as  to  render  articulation  nearly  unin- 
telligible. If  the  difeafe  continue  long,  it  materially 
injures  the  conflitution,  fleep  becomes  difturbed  or  is 
in  great  meafure  prevented,  the  mental  faculties  are 
impaired,  and  revert  to  childilhnefs  ; pain  is  often  felt 
in  the  ftomach,  the  appetite  for  food  is  extremely  irre- 
gular, being  occafionally  ravenous,  the  countenance 
appears  pale  and  languid,  and  the  body  and  limbs  are 
much  emaciated. 

The  feeblenefs  and  debility  caufed  by  this  difeafe 
feems  to  have  influenced  the  routine  of  practice  hitherto 
purfued  in  the  treatment  of  it.  The  remedies  generally 
recommended  are  accordingly  of  the  tonic  clafs,  fuch 
as  Peruvian-bark,  fteel,  bitters,  preparations  of  zinc 
and  copper,  cold  bathing,  and  elettricity.  Notwith- 
flanding  the  adminiltration  of  thefe  remedies,  chorea 
has  generally  proved  a tedious  and  untradlable  difeafe, 
continuing  to  harafs  the  patient  for  months  and  even 
years,  not  unfrequently  occafioning  permanent  injury 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  powers  of 
the  body. 

Dr.  J ames  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  late 
valuable  publication  on  “ The  utility  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  purgative  medicines,”  has  promulgated  fo  juft 
a view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  complaint  now 
under  confideration,  accompanied  with  a mode  of  cure 
fo  judicious  and  fuccefsful,  that  it  becomes  a duty 
to  diffufe  a knowledge  of  his  opinions  and  practice  as 
extenfively  as  poflible. 

Refpecting  the  plan  of  treating  this  difeafe  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  the  Dodtor  obferves,  “It  is  melancho- 
ly to  refleft  that  months  and  years,  the  moft  valuable  in 
refpect  of  after-life,  fliould  glide  on,  while  an  effeftual 
check  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  the 
cultivation  of  ufeful  learning,  or  the  acquifition  of  necef- 
fary  arts ; with  the  hazard  of  permanent  fatuity,  to  a 
certain  extent,  or  of  a grotefque  appearance,  from  the 
unconquerable  remains  of  irregular  motions  being  im- 
pofed  on  the  young  fufferers  for  life.  To  thefe  certain 
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confequerices  of  protrafted  chorea,  I will  add,  the 
danger  that  attends  it ; I have  no  doubt,  but  that  it 
mud  have,  on  fome  occafions,  proved  fatal.” 

I he  remedies  which  that  enlightened  pra&itioner  has 
found  eminently  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
confid  of  active  purgatives,  from  three  to  five  grains 
of  calomel  combined  with  ten  or  fifteen  of  jalap  ; or  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  aloetic  pill,  occafionally  inter- 
pofing  a proper  dole  of  the  tartarized  infufion  of  fenna, 
are  io  udminidered  as  to  produce  full  purging  daily, 
which  is  to  be  kept  up  till  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is 
found  to  be  arrefted. 

i he  emaciation  and  apparent  debility  of  the  fubjedts 
of  this  difeafe,  and  the  unfounded  alarms  of  their  friends 
led  thefe  fymptoms  fhould  be  increafed  by  evacuations, 
are  apt  to  {hake  the  refolution  of  the  practitioner,  and 
prevent  him  from  following  out  this  practice  to  a due 
extent.  But  the  diminution  of  the  involuntary  motions, 
the  general  appearance  of  returning  health  vifible  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  regularity  of  the  appetite  for  food, 
are  the  eircumdances  that  diould  regulate  his  conduct ; 
and  their  prefence  ought  to  encourage  him  to  proceed 
notwithdanding  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient.  The 
quantity  of  fceces  difcharged  during  the  adminidration 
of  thefe  medicines  is  fometimes  fo  enormous  as  to  ex- 
ceed belief ; and  this  circumdance  affords  grounds  to 
fuppofe,  either  that  their  retention,  or  the  torpor  and 
inactivity  of  the  bowels,  is  a chief  fource  of  this  com- 
plaint. The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ought  to  be 
daily  and  attentively  infpeCted,  and  the  return  of  their 
natural  appearance  and  quantity  will  be  found  to  indi- 
cate and  keep  pace  with  the  renovation  of  health. 

Dr.H.  adds,  “ Since  I have  employed  purgatives  in 
• chorea,  I have  been  difappointed  in  eft'edfing  a cure  in 
one  cafe  only.”  To  this  datement  I can  add,  my  tedi- 
mony  of  the  complete  fuccefs  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
in  three  indances  in  which  I have  made  trial  of  it. 

When  the  complaint  is  fubdued,  the  complete  redo- 
ration  of  health  and  vigour  is  bed  eftedled  by  the  ufe 
of  a light  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a moderate  quantity 

of 
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of  wine,  due  exercife  in  the  open  air,  and  bathing  in  the 
fea  if  convenient.  A powder  compofed  of  five  grains 
of  the  ruft  of  iron,  together  with  ten  of  rhubarb,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  fine  fugar,  may  alfo  be  taken  every 
morning  for  fome  weeks  with  advantage.  A.  P.  R. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affedfion  of 
the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that 

irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; 
from  a hurt  in  the  ftomach  ; poifons;  wind;  inflam- 
mations or  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  ge- 
nerous wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will 
generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of 
milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  re- 
commended. When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe 
the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be  ftrictly  obferved.  The 
patient  muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey. 
His  ftomach  fhould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  wrater  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptics,  are 
the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to  fucceed. 
When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul 
ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious 
humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from 
flatulencies,  the  carminative  medicines  diredled  for  the 
heart-burn  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moll  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
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fpafmodic  medicines;  the  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk ; 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice ; but  they  muff  be.  ufed  with  caution.  A bit 
of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the 
volatile  aromatic  tin&ure,  may  be  taken  frequently. 
External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial;  as 
the  flomach-plafler,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle 
of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  fiomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a conflant 
hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  flopped 
by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned.  Nothing 
however  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brifk  fmall- 
beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often 
kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could 
be  done  by  the  mofl  powerful  medicines.  The  patient 
was  at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a 
large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or 
right  orifice  of  the  fiomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar ; or 
by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water.* 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliflance.  It  is 
mofl  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  Specially 
the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfleric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cleanfe  his  fiomach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  coflive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given.  He 


* I have  frequently  feen  a very  troublefome  hiccup  put  a flop  to 
fcy  fwallowing  quickly  a glafs  of  the  ftrong  foda  water  in  a llate 
of  briflc  evervefcence. — The  common  hiccup  may  in  general  be 
removed  by  taking  a pinch  of  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  caufc 
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ou^ht  then  to  take  laudanum.  1 he  bell  way  of  admi- 
niftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfler  of  warm  water. 
This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by 
the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  iome  cafes 
increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  llomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over, 
another,  with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given;  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle.  In  the  mean-time  the  _ llomach 
ought  to  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water 
fhould  be  conflantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen 
thefe  produce  the  mofl  happy  effects.  The  anodyne 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affedted;  and  an 
anti-hyfleric  plafler  worn  upon  it  for  fome  time  after 
the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafling  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the 
patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed 
from  a fuppreflion  of  the  inenfes , bleeding  is  of  ufe. 
If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to 
fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Bliflering- 
plaflers  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the 
ancles.  I have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of 
the  flomach  removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plafler 
of  treacle  of  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  of  weight  about  his 
breafl  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  (hake  off. 
He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though  oftener  he 
attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
felf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being 
killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot. 
Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houl'e  that  is  on  fire, 
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or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He 
often  thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread 
of  being  dafhed  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  too 
much  blood;  from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affection,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
fons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  moft  commonly  afflidted  with  the  night  mare. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers, 
efpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed 
foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of 
this  difeafe;  for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflidted 
with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  fosd.  Deep  thought, 
anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  oppreffes  the  mind  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

The  night-mare  is  frequently  occafioned  by  eating  a 
full  meal  of  animal  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  fer- 
mented liquor,  after  long  fading,  and  bodily  fatigue,  by 
which  the  whole  fyltem  is  debilitated,  and  the  digeftive 
faculties  confequently  impaired.  When  in  this  ftate, 
the  fafeft  thing  a perfon  can  take  is  tea  with  bread  and 
butter,  which  will  be  found  to  alleviate  fatigue  much 
more  completely  than  wine. 

As  perfons  afflidted  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fliould  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  un- 
eafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  generally  found  d dram  of 
brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That, 
however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effect. 
We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe 
of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through 
the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken  early, than  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will 
often  promote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy, 
and  is  much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion, 
however,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  ne- 
eeflai'y ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the 
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Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently, 
and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions  are 
liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  are 
feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but  when 
wholly  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often 
prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of 
its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fatigue  ; exceflive 
weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood  ; long  faffing  ; fear,  grief,  and 
other  violent  paflions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind.  • 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expoied  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fvvoon,  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot 
liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm 
room  immediately  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat 
or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negle&ing  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures 
applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his 
hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water. 
He  fliould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and 
fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwal- 
low,  with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the 
complaint,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  bleed  the  patierft,  and 
afterwards  to  give  him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafticity  or 
fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  it  often 
fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting-fit.  They  are  in  this  cafe 
deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  aflemblies, 
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efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  muft  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death ; and,  to  the 
weak  and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They 
ought  therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let 
aftembly-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  de- 
licate avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A pei  fon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  the  open  air;  his  temples  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
fpiiits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  be  laid  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine  or 
fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  lubjedt 
to  hyfleric  fits,  caflor  or  afafcetida  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting-fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauflion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  faffing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  however,  muft 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increafed 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould  confift  of 
nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,’ and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmeli  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water, 
e'au- de-luce , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his 
temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped 
in  it  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting-fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  paflions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind,  the  patient 
muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould  be  buf- 
fered to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmeli  to  fome 
vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf,  he  may  drink 
fieely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  fome  orange 
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or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the 
fainting-fits  have  been  long  and  fevere,  to  cleanfe  the 
bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient  clyfier. 

It  is  common  in  fainting-fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  I his  pradice  may 
be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit  j but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjed  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with 
fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to 
ufe  cordial  and  {Emulating  medicines,  as  volatile  ialts, 
Hungary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tindure  of  caftor, 
and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  or  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflided 
with  wind  and  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in 
thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like,  may  increafe 
this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy  people  are  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they  either  overload 
their  fromachs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a ferment- 
ing ftate,  and  consequently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While 
therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our 
aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft 
always  a fault  of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too 
weak  either  to  prevent  the  produdion  of  elaftic  air,  or 
to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be 
ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being  pro- 
duced there.* 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifcuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines  ; and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  indi- 
geftion,  &c. 
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I 

I he  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  ; they  often  however  difappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The  moft 
celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  juniper- 
berries  ; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the  feeds  of 
anife,  carraway,  and  coriander ; gum  afafoetida  and 
opium ; the  warm  waters,  tinctures,  and  fpirits,  as  the 
aromatic  water,  the  tincture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  asther,  &c. 

Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  found  no  medicine  more  effica- 
cious in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pepper- 
mint-water and  tincture  of  caftor,  or  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in 
pills  with  afafoetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good  effects 
of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  flatu- 
lence be  contained  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas 
thofe  warm  medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , 
do  not  often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  fays,  he  has  often 
feen  very  good  eft'eCts  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water*.  In 
gouty  cafes,  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a glafs  of  French 
brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are 
among  the  beft  medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
Doctor  recommends  external  applications,  which  are 
fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hyfteric  and  ftomach-plafter  may  be  fpread  upon  a 
piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  ftze  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  belly.  This  fliould  be  kept  on  for  n confi- 
derable  time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it  j 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 
it.  jEther  is  now  given  in  conliderably  greater  dofes  than  it  was 
in  Dr.  Whyte’s  time. 

3 “ 
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if  it  fhould  give  great  uneafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off 
and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its  ftead : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the 
exprefled  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed- 

time.  , , . j 

For  (lengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 

fequently  for  lelfening  the  production  of  flatulence, 
the  DoCtor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks 
fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added  to  the  tincture 
of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron.  . 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coftive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  f°und 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time  : — 

Take  of  afafcetida  two  drachms  ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufficientto 
form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm, 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeCtion,  given  every 
other  evening,  will  have  very  good  effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the 
time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  obferves,  that  tea, 
and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 
is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  molt  cafes 
alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  fubjeCt, 
and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  meafure  agree 
with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  ; and 
{hall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  exercife  is  in  my 
opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicines,  both  for  preventing 
the  production,  and  likewife  for  expelling  of  flatu- 
lencies. 
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lencies.  Thefe  effedts,  however,  are  not  to  beexpe&ed 
from  fauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but 
Irom  labour,  or  fuch  active  amufements  as  give  exercife 
to  every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedt  to  low  fpirits 
in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold 
bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  molt  likely 
means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increafed 
by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often 
be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  fprightly  amufe- 
ments. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe  be 
ufed  with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are 
molt  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  or  obftrudtion  in  the  hypochondriac  vifcera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes  known 
the  Harrowgate  or  Tunbridge  water  of  fervice  in  this 
cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of  the 
menftrual  or  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacua- 
tions may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  other  fubftituted 
in  their  place,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte 
obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  hidden  good  eftedts  in 
this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  hnd  change 
of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign  countries, 
will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflidled  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong  liquors  is 

by  no  means  hurtful  $ but  when  taken  to  excefs,  they 

weaken 
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weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors 
for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate 
their  own  deftrudtion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
vous difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  re- 
proach of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous 
fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjed  to  hyfteric 
complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acrid 
humour,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fuppreflion  of  the 
menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may  like- 
wife be  excited  by  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or  faint- 
ing fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep,  only 
the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived. 
At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeded  with  catchings  and 
ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which  precede  hyf- 
teric fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons.  Some- 
times the  fits  come  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
yawning  and  ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion 
and  anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is 
foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the 
ftomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  vomiting;  afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  throat, 
and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fome- 
times it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much 
3 ‘ difference 
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difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an 
hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  to 
fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe  becomes  the 
more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  increafed  by  habit, 
and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyflem, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  removed. 

It  iscuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper  ; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  or  arifes  from  ina- 
nition, it  is  not  fafe.  The  beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafcetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe. 
Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly,  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes . 
In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafcetida 
will  be  proper;  and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow, 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafcetida,  or  of 
fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  frequently.* 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  molt  free  from 
the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  at- 
tention to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly 
perftfted  in,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If,  however, 
the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a more  generous 
diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  oft  all  at  once,  but 


* When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  pafiion.  This  is  (aid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland , who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firft  who  was  feized  mould  be 
burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
who  are  lubieft  to  hyfteric  fits,  Ihould  not  be  fen t to  boardmg- 
fchoois,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I have  know 
madnefs  itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 
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by  degrees.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  bed. 
Cold  bathing,  and  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves, 
and  invigorates  the  fydem,  is  beneficial  ; but  lying 
too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is 
hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greated  importance  to  have  the 
mind  kept  condantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflible, 
to  have  it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and 
intereding  purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  drengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fydem,  as 
the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a 
cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likewife  be 
taken  in  fubdance,  provided  the  domach  can  bear 
them ; but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes 
to  have  any  effect.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally 
prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  domach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will 
be  of  ule  ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  drong,  nor  fre- 
quently repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the 
domach.  If  there  is  a tendency  to  codivenefs,  it  mud 
be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening 
pill  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  necedary. 

To  leffen  tfie  irritability  of  the  fydem,  antifpafmodic 
medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  bed  antifpafmodic 
medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  cador.  When  opium 
difagrees  with  the  domach,  it  may  either  be  applied 
externally,  or  given  in  clyders.  It  is  often  fuccefsful 
in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-aches  to  which 
hyderic  and  hypochondriac  patients  arefubjeft.  Cador 
has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  deep  where 
opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon  Dr. Whyte  advifes., 
that  they  diould  be  joined  together.  He  likewife 
recommends  the  anti-hyderic  plader  to  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen.* 

* Though  antifpafmo dies  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  dileafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hylteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 

Hyderic 
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Hyfteric  women  are  often  affli&ed  with  cramps  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  raoft  apt  to  feize 
them  in  bed,  or  when  afieep.  The  moft  efficacious 
medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering-plafters, 
and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp 
or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to 
be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes,  immerfing  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a bliftering-plafter 
to  the  part  affe&ed,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove 
the  complaint.  In  patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncom- 
monly delicate  and  fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit 
the  bliftering-plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by 
opiates,  mufk,  camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages ; and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  leflened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong 
compreffion  upon  the  abdo?nen  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though  this 
feerns  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination,  yet,  as 
it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *.  When  fpafms 
or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  ffiarp  humours  in  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lading  relief  can  be  procuied 
till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  expelled.  The  Peru- 
vian bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions 
after  other  medicines  had  failed. 


* OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 


This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  . It  be- 
comes daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  em- 
ployments. It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  imme- 


* Some  perfons  affliaed  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great 
benefit  from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  then 

feet,  ancles,  and  knees.  diately 
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diately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider  them  as 
the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  They 
require,  however,  a very  different  regimen  ; and  the 
fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are  more 
permanent  than  thofe  of  the  former.  . 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are 
capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions  are  not 
eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long 
and  ferious  attention  to  abftrufe  fubjedts,  grief,  the  fup- 
preflion  of  cuffomary  evacuations,  excefs  of  venery,  the 
repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long-continued  eva- 
cuations, obftrudhons  m fome  of  the  vifceia,  as  the 
liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faff  long,  and 
their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All  acef- 
cent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided,  flelh- 
meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be 
old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in 
it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and,  where  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  patient,  fridtions  with  the  flefh-brulh  or  a 
coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his 
power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  or  land.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe,  are  to 
ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft  anfwered  by 
the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coltive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoetida,  with 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form 
the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe 

G g may 
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may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  needful  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the 
afafoetida  may  fubftitute  Spanifli  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effedts  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  Intenfe 
ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  deprefles  the  fpirits,  are 
likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  perfons 
afflidted  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicated  maladies, 
I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymptoms  under 
diilindl  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  to 
be  confidered  as  different  dileafes,  but  as  various  modi- 
fications of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  a/rife  from  the 
fame  general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  me- 
thod of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my 
plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I 
fhall  therefore  omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a few  general  remarks  on  the  moft 
obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  nervous 
diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a defedt  in  the  conflitution,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  removed. ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper 
care.  When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alfo  very  obilinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of 
regimen  calculated  to  reltore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affedtions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own  power 
to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the 
onftitution,  &c.  Exceffive  grief,  intenfe  fludy,  im- 
proper diet,  and  negledt  of  exercife,  are  the  great 
fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of  difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged  de- 
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ftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the  fpirits, 
and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen. 
The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in 
life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the  molt  complicated 
feries  of  nervous,  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed 
are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely  their  efteCts,  by  a vi- 
gorous and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  ren- 
dered lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we 
mult  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Pallions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe 
occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  fpirits, 
and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To  prevent 
thefe  effedts,  itudious  perfons  ought,  according  to  the 
Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books.*  They  fhould  never 
ftudy  too  long  at  a time;  nor  attend  long  to  one  parti- 
cular fubjeCt,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious  nature. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to  their  poflure, 
and  fhould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds 
by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  in- 
anition. Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion,  and 
vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed  with 
frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had  time  to  digefl 
and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weak- 
ened, and  the  veffels  are  filled  with  crude  humours. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufhciently 
nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  in- 
flated with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regular 
frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe 
extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  aCtive  and  laborious  are  feldom  troubled 

* Arnjftrong  on  Health. 
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with  them.  They  are  refer ved  for  the  children  of 
eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keened 
force.  All  we  (hall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conditution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  mud  either  labour  or  differ  difeafes,  furely 
no  individual  has  any  right  to  expert  an  exemption 
from  the  general  rule. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  podure,  really  deferve  our 
pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct;  and  fhall 
only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by 
the  ufe  of  bracing  and  drengthening  medicines,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitters;  the  preparation  of 
deel;  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  like. 

Among  many  remarkable  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind, 
which  I have  often  met  with,  one  very  lately  attracted 
my  notice  in  a peculiar  manner.  It  was  written  by  the 
patient  himfelf,  a gentleman  of  fortune  and  of  liberal 
education;  and  it  might  be  judly  called  a picture  from 
nature,  drawn  with  uncommon  fenfibility  and  force. 
The  whole  account  being  too  long  for  infertion, 
the  following  extract  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the 
writer’s  fufferings  and  defcriptive  talents.  “ It  is  in 
vain,”  he  fays,  “ that  I attempt  to  imprefs  the  Faculty 
with  the  real  date  of  my  fufferings.  The  fymptoms  of 
the  diforders  are  not  to  be  defcribed,  from  their  unufual 
preffure  upon  the  mind;  nor  can  they  be  conceived,  I 
believe,  by  any  but  thofe  who  have  differed  under 
them.  They  may  be  faid  to  conditute  a phenomenon 
in  the  fcience  of  difeafes.  Since  I know  of  no  terms 
to  exprefs  them  in,  or  language  to  defcribe  them  by,  I 
am  obliged  to  content  myfelt  with  denominating  the 
diforder  and  its  effects  togetHer  a mental  agony , whofe 
influence  creates  a real  tedium  vita.  It  attacks  me 
fometimes  when  fitting,  foinetimes  when  walking;  and 

if  I were  not  to  throw  myfelf  on  a bed  during  the  vio- 
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lence  of  the  paroxyfm,  I fhould  certainly  daffi  myfelf 
to  pieces.  This  is  accompanied  with  a laffitude,  reftlefs- 
nefs,  and  total  incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
in  life.” 

The  fame  fpirit  animated  every  part  of  the  affeCtmg 
defcription;  and  the  cafe  was  accompanied  v\ith  a lift 
of  eleven  eminent  phyficians,  whom  the  patient  had 
confulted  at  different  times,  but  whofe  names  I lup- 
prefs,  as  their  prefcriptions  did  him  no  good,  and  did 
them  no  honour.  When  the  primary  leat  of  the  dileafe 
is  in  the  mind,  it  is  {looping  to  the  low  tricks  of 
quackery  to  amufe  a patient  with  falfe  hopes  of  the 
efficacy  of  any  medicine.  The  difappointment  that  fol- 
lows aggravates  every  painful  lymptom,  and  makes 
the  unhappy  fufferer  look  forward  to  death  as  the  only 
refource.  All  I prefcribe  for  him  is  travelling. 

I ffiould  alfo  have  willingly  ihferted  hfcre  an  account 
of  fome  other  nervous  affections  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  had  not  their  length  exceeded  the  limits  I pre- 
fcribed  to  myfelf  in  thefe  fupplementary  obfervations. 

6 For  this  very  prevalent  and  diftreffing  clafs  of  com- 
plaints, there  is  not  any  remedy  fo  much  to  be  relied 
on  as  the  habit  of  early  riftng,  which  neceffarily  implies 
that  of  retiring  alfo  at  an  early  hour  to  reft.  The 
energies  of  the  nervous  fyftem  become  exhaufted  and 
worn  out,  by  the  impreffions  of  external  objeCts  on  the 
fenfes,  as  well  as  by  the  mental  exertions  which  are 
perpetually  going  on  while  we  are  awake.  Sleep  is  the 
means  appointed  by  Nature  for  the  renovation  of  thefe 
wafted  energies.  On  waking  from  a ftate  of  found 
lleep,  we  find  ourfelves,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  refrefhed.  Such  refrefhment  however  is  chiefly 
to  be  expefted  from  that  lleep  which  takes  place  before 
midnight.  After  a certain  hour  of  the  evening,  even 
the  mod  healthy  perfons  experience  an  increafed 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe.  In  feeble  conftitutions,  this 
noCturnal  accefs  of  fever  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  j 
and  the  repetition  of  it  is  the  true  caufe  of  that  worn, 
hagged  appearance,  by  which  the  votaries,  or  rather 
the  victims,  of  faffiion  may,  in  general,  be  diftin- 
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guifhed.  It  is  by  no  means  advifeable  to  curtail  the 
natural  time  of  fleep.  The  great  Lord  Mansfield,  him- 
lelf  an  early  rifer,  and  whole  long-protra6led  life  gives 
importance  to  his  opinion  on  any  fubjecl  conne&ed  with 
the  prelervation  of  health,  ufed  to  counfel  his  friends, 
as  one  of  the  bell  means  of  attaining  that  blefling, 
“ to  cultivate  sleep.”  But  it  mull  be  the  found 
repofe  of  temperance,  which  can  only  be  found  during 
the  early  hours  of  night,  not  the  perturbed  {lumbers 
of  the  noon-day  couch.  Nothing  indeed  tends  more 
to  debilitate  the  conftitution,  and  in  an  efpecial  manner 
to  aggravate  every  fpecies  of  nervous  complaint,  than 
remaining  in  bed  till  a late  hour  of  the  morning. 

Could  “ the  Hill  fmall  voice  of  reafon”  expedt  to  be 
heard  in  oppofition  to  the  imperiousmandates  of  fafhion, 
the  prefent  cullom  of  taking  the  principal  meal  at  fo 
very  late  an  hour  of  the  day,  might  alfo  be  denounced 
as  contributing  not  a little  to  produce  difeafes  of  the 
nerves.  After  the  fylletn  has  been  exhaulled  by  long 
falling,  the  ftomach  is  fuddenly  replenilhed  with  a 
quantity  of  rich  food  and  llimulating  liquors,  which 
the  empty  velfels  abforb  with  an  eagernefs  far  beyond 
their  powers  to  alfimilate.  Of  this,  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  is  drowfinefs,  but  if  the  flagging  fpirits  be 
roufed  by  the  prefence  of  company,  or  the  free  ule  of 
wine,  the  circulation  is  hurried;  the  countenance  be- 
comes flu  Ihed,  and  a temporary  exhilaration  takes 
place,  which  mull  inevitably  be  compenlated  by  an 
equivalent  depreffion  during  fome  other  period  of  the 
natural  day.  Sleep  is  dillurbed  and  interrupted,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  blood-veflfels  of  the  brain  being  irritated 
by  the  hidden  influx  of  frefn  chyle,  by  which  they  are 
diltended  ; and  rendered,  more  particularly  in  the 
fupine  pollure,  liable  to  rupture.  May  we  not  venture, 
without  being  accufed  of  entering  too  far  into  theore- 
tical fpeculations,  to  attribute,  in  part  at  leall,  to  thefe 
caufes,  the  augmented  frequency  of  apoplexy,  and  its 
melancholy  fequel,  palfy?  The  palpable  increafe  of 
which  complaints  in  this  country  of  late  years  is  a fub- 
jecl of  ferious  alarm/  A.  P.  B. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDER  OF  THE  SENSES. 

1T7E  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  fen- 

* * fati0ns,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of  the 
various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  \ but  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  more  liable,  and  to  Ihew  how  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedt  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes 
are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant 
perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of 
difeafes,  yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the 
ftrudture  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trufling 
to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the  (kill  of  the 
mod  learned  phyfician ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the 
danger  of  trufling  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who, 
without  all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they 
cure.  But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom 
be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  pre- 
vented ; and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft, 
many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neg- 
ledled,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful 
to  himfelf  and  to  fociety.* 

* It  is  a pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy. 
There  arc  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  capa- 
ble, as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  languages,  & c. 
Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the  highcft 
pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  leaft  idea  of  fight.  Witnefs 
the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon  of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy 
friend  Dr. "I  homas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one 
of  the  firft.  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the  latter,  befidcs 
being  a good  poet  and  philofopher,  was  mailer  of  all  the  learned 
languages,  and  a very  confiderable  adept  in  the  liberal  arts, 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objects  ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pof- 
ture  ; violent  head-achs  ; exceflive  venery ; the  long 
life  of  bitters ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fub- 
ftances ; various  diieales,  as  the  fmall-pox,  ineafles, 
&c. ; but,  above  all,  from  night  watching,  and  candle- 
light ftudies.  Long  fading  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs  perni- 
cious. The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  floppage  of 
cuftomary  evacuations ; as  morning-fweats  ; fweating 
of  the  feet ; the  menfes  in  women  ; and  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful 
to  the  fight,  particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent 
fpirits,  and  other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeales  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cold  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  rnuft  abftain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer  ; and  the 
aliment  muff  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ifl'ues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whole  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
•every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night-ftudies  are 
to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  a feton  or  an 
iflfue,  will  reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  between  their  fiioulders. 

A gutta  Jerena :,  or  amaurofis , is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  waiting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreffion  of  the  nerves,  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muff  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may 
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be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  will  iikewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  (Emulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  mod  likely  means  for  relieving 
the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a long 
time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or 
on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even 
after  it  had  been  for  a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mercu- 
rial falivation  ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury may  be  diftolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day, 
drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla 
after  it. 

A catarad  is  an  obftrudion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpolation of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either  dimi- 
niflies  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  generally 
an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
beginning  catarad,  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will  fometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  catarad 
becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched,  or  rather  extracted. 

I have  refolved  a recent  catarad  by  giving  the  patient 
frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of 
frelh  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual 
blifter  on  the  neck.* 

The  myopia , or  foortfghtednefs,  and  th epreflyopia,  or 
feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance , are  diforders  which  der 
pend  on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  there- 
fore admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences  arifing 
from  them  may  however  be  in  fome  meafure  remedied 
by  the  help  of  proper  glades.  The  former  requires 
the  aid  of  a concave*  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

Aflrabfmus,  ov fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irregular 
conti  adion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a lpafm, 
palfy,  epileply,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contrad 
this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expofed  to 

In  both  thefe  cafes  electricity  merits  a trial. 
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the  light.  They  may  likewife  acquire  it  by  imitation 
from  a fquinting  nurfe,  or  play-fellow,  &c.  As  this 
diforder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  care- 
ful to  prevent  it.  Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  it  is  to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear, 
which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  direction. 

Spots  or  /peeks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect  of 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall-pox,  the 
mealies,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blindnefs.  If  the 
fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken 
off  by  gentle  cauftics  and  difeutients  ; as  vitriol,  the 
juice  of  celandine,  &c.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed, 
a furgical  operation  may  be  tried : the  fuccefs  of  this, 
however,  is  always  very  doubtful. 

The  blood-JJoot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke,  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  1 have 

frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping- 
cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of  fcarlet,  and  is 
afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes 
fomented  with  a deco&ion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; 
and  the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by 
a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of  that 
organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  flrengthened  by  bath- 
ing the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary-water, 
rofe-water,  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it,  &c. 
Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are  likewife  proper ; 
as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck, 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obflrudfion  of 
the  lachrymal  du£t,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears,  it 
is  called  a jijlula  lachrymalis , and  can  only  be  cured  by 
a furgical  operation.* 

* A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophuloui 

habit.  ' _ 
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The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing 
may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive  noife  ; violent  colds 
in  the  head ; fevers ; hard  wax,  or  other  fubftances 
{licking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear ; too  great  a degree  of 
moiffure  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often 
the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  molt  people  in 
the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original 
fault  in  the  ftrufture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the 
unhappy  perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally 
likewife  dumb  for  life.* 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effett  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  muff  be 

* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loll  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
luch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo 
to  fpeak,  and  to  underhand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching 
the  dumb  to  fpeak,  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not 
confider  that  the  formation  of  founds  h merely  mechanical,  and 
may  be  taught  without  the  affiltance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only 
capable  of  demonftration,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to  praftice  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the 
teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that  his 
fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education,  than  thofe 
of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only  read 
and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  J'pcak , and  are 
capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light.  What 
a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  Ihould  remain  in  a ftate  of  idiotifm, 
who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufcful  and  intelligent  as 
others  ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe  who 
hare  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juftice  to  Mr. Braid- 
wood,  whole  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this  way; 
and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who 
has  not  feen  and  examined  his  pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are 
capable  of.' — As  this  gentleman,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to 
teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf 
cannot  afford  to  attend  him,  it  would  be  an  aft  of  great  humanity, 
as  well  as  public  utility,  to  ereft  an  academy  for  their  benciit. 

5 careful 
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careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  fliould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  a 
fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If 
it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may 
be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards 
they  muff  be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  opodeldock,  or  tin&ure  of  afafcetida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear 
every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  afterwards  with 
a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inflead  of  oil,  put  a 
frnall  flice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is 
laid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears 
abound  with  moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an 
iffue  or  feton,  which  fliould  be  made  as  near  the 
affecled  parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall 
of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into 
the  ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Iiungary-water  and 
fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and  mufk^1 
and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of 
hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into 
the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe  and  other  appli- 
cations mult  be  varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the 

diforder.*  . f 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  or  ier- 

vice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do 
hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered 
with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very  deli- 
cate touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we  would  chiefly 


* A gentleman,  on  wliofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obflinate  deafnels, 
he  was  at  laft  advifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received 
crrcat  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  in 

water,  would  produce  the  fame  cffea.  rccommend 
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recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep  the  head  warm. 
From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is 
always  proper ; and  I have  known  more  benefit  from 
it  alone,  in  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than 
from  all  the  medicines  i ever  ufed.* 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  importance 
to  man  in  a flate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing, 
yet  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with  fome  inconve- 
niency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to 
be  reftored  when  loll ; which  ought  to  make  us  very 
attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding 
whatever  may  in  the  lead  prove  injurious  to  them. 
As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of 
tailing  and  fmelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  gradually 
affeds  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  llimulated  by  fragrant 
and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon  lofe  the  power  of  dif- 
tinguiffiing  talle  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. 
Man,  in  a flate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  facul- 
ties as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminilhed  or  deftroyed 
by  difeafes  ; as  the  moillure,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  infide 
of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfadory  membrane ; 
the  compreffion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  mem- 
brane, or  fome  fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin. 
A defed,  or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall 
fpungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  fore- 
head, &c.  may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

* A new  operation  for  removing  deafnefs  has  lately  been  propofed 
by  Mr.Aftley  Cooper,  furgeon,  of  London.  It  confifts  in  per- 
forating the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear.  As  this  operation  is 
neither  attended  with  any  degree  of  pain,  or  of  danger,  and  Is 
frequently  fuccefsful,  it  certainly  merits  a trial  in  all  cafes  where 
it  may  be  judged  proper.  A.  P.  B. 


It 
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It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a collection  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conflantly  exhaling  from 
them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
Imelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  feruin,  may  be  applied ; as 
the  oil  of  anifeed  mixed  with  fine  flour ; camphor  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewife 
be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
ed with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  anifeed  ; or  a 
fternuratory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram - 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noftrils,  is  likewife  of  ufe 
for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obftructions,  &c.* 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  dreffed 
with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a 
venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury. 
In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
brandy  may  be  taken,  as  diretted  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it ; and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the.  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  nerves,  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 

* The  mod  efficacious  fternutatory,  and  which  will  frequently  be 
found  ufeful  in  obilinate  head-achs  and  in  complaints  of  the  eyes, 
as  well  as  in  drynefs  of  the  nofe,  and  deficiency  of  fmell,  is  compoied 
of  equal  parts  of  the  vitriolatcd  mercury,  fine  fugar,  and  powder  of 
liquorice-root.  Thefe  are  to  be  well  mixed  together.  A pinch  of 
this  compofition  drawn  forcibly  up  the  aftcfted  noltril  a fhort  time 
previous  to  going  to  bed,  generally  produces  a copious  difcharge  of 
watery  mucus  during  the  night,  without  fneezing.  A.  i . B. 

Peru, 
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Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of 
amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthte,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue.  It 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which,  being 
difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fenfations  as 
if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really  a bad  tafte  ; 
or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove 
more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  knelling, 
than  obftinate  colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  aftedt  the 
head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently  wafhed 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which 
feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To 
relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean-time,  the  following 
things  may  be  of  ufe  : — If  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may 
be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things 
which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafte, 
ariftng  from  putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by  the  juice 
of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte  is 
cured  by  a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An 
acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline  falts, 
as  powder  of  oyfter-fhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte,  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radifh,  or  other  {Emulating  fubftances,  will  help  to  re- 
cover it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that 
obftru&s  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being 
regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  ; as  pref- 
fure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  too 
great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  nerve  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where 

there 
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there  is  too  great  a tenfion.  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate. 
Whatever  diforders  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  a Jlupor , or  defed  of  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  muft 
firft  be  purged ; afterwards  fuch  medicines  as  excite  the 
adion  of  the  nerves,  or  flimulate  the  fyflem,  may  be 
ufed.  For  this  purpofe  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  •vola- 
tile oleofum , horfe-radifh,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly  ; 
the  difordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac . 
Bliftering-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts 
will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially 
in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

In  a work  like  this,  which  is  wholly  defigned  for 
popular  inftrudion,  it  would  have  been  an  ufelefs  difplay 
of  anatomical  fkill  to  mention  fuch  diforders  of  the 
fenfes  as  admit  of  no  remedy,  becaufe  they  are  owing 
to  a defed  in  the  organization  or  flrudure  of  the  brain, 
whence  the  nerves,  thofe  fine  organs  of  fenfation,  take 
their  rife.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  one  or  two  general  caufes  of  nervous  weaknefs,  ana 
of  confequent  debility  or  imperfed'ion  of  the  fenfes, 
which  proceed  wholly  from  our  own  mifcondud. 

Nothing  fo  much  relaxes  the  nervous  fyflem,  fo  much 
blunts  the  acutenefs  of  every  fenfe,  and  deftroys  its 
energy,  as  intemperance.  To  fay  of  a man  when 
drunk,  that  be  has  loft  his  fenfes,  is  literally  true  in  the 
mofl  comprehenfive  meaning  of  the  word.  He  can 
neither  fee,  hear,  tafte,  fmell,  nor  feel,  with  exadnefs; 
and  though  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  that,  with  tne  return 
of  fobriety,  he  recovers  his  fenfes  alfo,  yet  they  become 
more  and  more  impaired  by  every  debauch,  till  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  frantic  indulgence  confign  him  to 
blindnefs,  to  deafnefs,  and  to  the  grave.  Excels  m eat- 
ing produces  fimilar  effeds,  and,  like  the  touc.a  of  tie 
torpedo,  benumbs  every  faculty.  It  particularly  vitiates 
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the  tafte  and  fmell,  and  thus  defeats  the  chief  purpofes 
for  which  thefe  fenfes  were  given,  to  inform  us  of  the 
wholefome  or  noxious  properties  of  every  thing  we  eat 
and  drink. 

Uncleanlinefs  is  alfo  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
fenfation.  Perhaps  the  benignity  of  Nature  is  not  dis- 
played in  any  thing  more  ftrongly  than  in  the  warnings 
flie  gives  of  this  evil,  and  in  her  own  endeavours  to 
avert  it.  She  has  left  its  fo  little  to  do,  that  we  deferve 
no  pity  for  the  fevereft  punifhment  of  our  negleft.  See 
how  kindly  fhe  has  guarded  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  all  over  the  body,  the  interior  parts  of  the  nofe, 
the  mouth,  the  ear,  the  eye,  againft  external  annoy- 
ance ! Oblerve  with  what  efforts,  entirely  independent 
of  our  will,  (he  drives  to  relieve  thofe  delicate  organs 
from  all  impurities  1 The  uneafinefs  we  feel  upon  fuch 
occafions  ought  to  roufe  our  immediate  attention.  Shall 
we  differ  dirt  to  gather  upon  the  fkin,  to  dull  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  to  obftruft  the  pores,  and  to  drive  back  into 
the  fyftem  the  noxious  particles  which  Nature  endea^ 
vours  to  throw  off,  when  the  ufe  of  a little  foap  and 
water  would  prevent  every  inconvenience?  Is  it  too 
much  trouble  to  wafh  the  ears:  to  dip  the  face  with  the 
eyes  open  in  a bafon  of  clean  water  four  or  five  times 
every  morning;  to  rinfe  the  nofe  and  mouth  ; and  to 
keep  the  tongue  clean,  not  by  fcraping  it,  but  by  at- 
tending to  the  date  of  the  ftomach,  of  which  the  tongue 
is  an  index?  Some  people  feem  to  be  as  much  afraid  of 
water  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog;  and 
if  they  remain  obftinate  in  that  antipathy,  I can  only 
fay,  they  deferve  a far  worfe  end  than  that  of  fuch  un- 
fortunate incurables,  to  be  fuffocated  in  their  own  filth. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

A SCHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  ufually 
feated  in  fome  of  the  glands;  as  the  breafts,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
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of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer. 
When  the  {kin  is  broken,  and  a fanies  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter of  an  abominably  foetid  fmell  is  difcharged  from  the 
fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons 
after  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  moft  fub- 
jeft  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

preffed  evacuations ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal 
to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menflrual  flux  ceafes. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  fear,  grief, 
anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefiing 
paffions.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflidled  with  it.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na- 
ture : by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows, 
friction,  preffure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  breafls  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often  very 

trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour,  about  the 
fize  of  a hazle-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the 
firfl  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time 
without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
uneafmefs ; but  if  the  conflitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tu- 
mour irritated  by  preffure  or  improper  treatment  of  any 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It 
then  gets  the  name  of  cancer  ^ from  a fancied  refemblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  {kin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firfl  red, 
afterwards  purple,  then  bluifli,  livid,  and  at  laft  black. 
The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnaw- 
ing, fhooting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough. 
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and  unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  mid- 
dle; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The-lkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp  ichor 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts 
till  it  forms  a large  unhghtly  ulcer.  More  occult  can- 
cers arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become  intolerable  ; the 
appetite  fails;  the  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  a continual 
heftic  fever;  at  laft,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge 
of  blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings  or 
convulfion-fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable 
patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned  or 
falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear;  and 
fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe 
his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to 
be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the  affecfled  part, 
which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  preflure,  and  even 
from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  foft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 
however,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is,  that 
the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  ae  cancer  might 
often  be  prevented ; but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,the  patient 
ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice  or 
thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common  purging  mercurial 
pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the  part  affe&ed 
may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day,  with  a little  of  the 
mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flan- 
nel. rlhe  food  mult  be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint 
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of  the  decodtion  of  woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank 
daily.  I have  fometimes  difcufled  hard  tumours,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe 
of  this  kind.* 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it  either  by  the  knife  or 
cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety, 
the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  pur- 
pofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is  ruined, 
or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This, 
however,  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the  opera- 
tion fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the 
extirpation  till  death  flares  them  in  the  face ; whereas, 
if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally 
prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation, 
fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  moll 
urgent  fy mptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays,  that  half 
a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolved 
in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and 
morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face 
and  nofe.  He  likewife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the 
folanum , or  night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyiician  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very 
efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Dodtor  fays, 
he  has  given  fome  hundred-weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifeft  advantage* 
He  advifes  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the 
dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  efteft  be  perceived,  and 
there  to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or 

* In  the  incipient  Itage  of  cancer,  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches  to  the  part  affe&ed  is  frequently  produftive  of  the  molt 
beneficial  confequences,  and  ought  never  to  be  negle&ed.  A.P.B. 

three 
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three  grains  at  firft,  the  Doftor  fays  he  has  increased  the 
dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds 
that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks 

without  any  bad  confequences.  . 

The  regimen  which  the  Doftor  recommends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He 
fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids  ; and 
adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and 
keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but 
fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes 
without  any  apparent  benefit ; neverthelefs.  the  patient 
has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a 
year  longer.  This  is  at  leafl  encouragement  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hem- 
lock  merits  thofe  extravagant  encomiums  which  the 
Do&or  has  bellowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has 
fo  long  baffled  the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think 

it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  freffl  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.Nicholfon 
of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  a day  with  remarkably  good 
effects.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either 
as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewifebe 
kept  clean  by  inje&ing  daily  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  the 
tops  of  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negle&ed.  The  bell 
application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  carrot-poul- 
tice. The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated, 
and  moillened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confidence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mull  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  dis- 
agreeable fmell,  which  are  obje&s  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance in  fuch  a dreadful  diforder.* 

Wort  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently  made  frelh,  and 
the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even 
four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a 
confiderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expe&ed  from 
any  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for 
a long  time.  It  is  of  too  obllinate  a nature  to  be  foon 
removed  ; and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud 
be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  almod  total  change  of 
the  habit,  which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons 
or  ifiues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
times  good  effe&s.f 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  mud  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and 
render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  ufe 
wholefome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible  ; and  care- 
fully to  guard  againd  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every 

* London  Medical  Effays. 

f In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery,  at 
defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  effects  from  an  obftinate  perfever- 
ance  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers  to  be 
wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoftion  of  carrot,  and 
that  the  patient  fliould  take,  four  or  five  times  a-day,  a glafs  of 
good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the  beft  powdered  bark  in  it. 
The  fores, after  beirig  wafhed,  were  likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame 
powder.  When  the  patient  began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily 
expefted.  She  continued  it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft 
advantage  ; but  being  told  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark 
would  not  cure  a cancer,  and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhed, 
fhe  difcontinued  the  pra&ice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This 
courfe  was  not  expefted  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the 
patient’s  life,  which  it  evidently  did  almoft  to  a miracle. 
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kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glandular 
parts.* 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  human  afflictions,  there  is 
fcarcely  one  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  cancer.  It  is 
no  lefs  painful  than  loathfome : it  kills  by  inches  ; is 
feldom  cured  except  by  the  knife ; and  even  that  doe's 
not  always  fucceed.  I have  frequently  feen  fmall 
tumours  in  the  bread,  which  might  perhaps  have 
ended  in  cancers,  yield  to  the  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment,  applied  twice  a-day ; but  after  the  fchiiius 
had  broke  and  become  a cancer,  I do  not  remember 
having  ever  feen  it  cured  ; nor  do  I believe  that  the 
whole  materia  medica  can  adord  a remedy  for  it. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  London  who  cure 
cancers ; and  no  one,  who  has  a fufficient  fhare  of  faith, 
can  be  at  a lofs  for  a cancer-doctor.  One  may  fee  even 
the  fronts  of  houfes  infcribed  with  the  words,  “ Cancers 
cured  here”  in  large  characters.  I lately  had  a patient, 
who  once  fancied  that  her  bread  was  a little  cancerous, 
and,  under  that  impredion,  was  kept  for  two  years  in 
the  hands  of  a female  cancer-curer,  though  the  lady  in 
reality  had  not  the  lead  fymptom  of  a cancer  about  her.t 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  direftions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  (hops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  dire&ions  for  ufing  them. 

+ In  a work  lately  publifhed  on  cancer  by  a Mr.  Carmichael,  a 
number  of  cafes  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  iron  as  a 
remedy  in  this  difeafe.  The  preparation  of  this  metal,  to  which  he 
gives  the  preference,  is  the  carbonate,  that  is,  the  precipitate 
formed  by  faturating  a folution  of  the  fait  of  fteel  ( ferrum  vitriola- 
tum)  with  the  fixed  alkali.  Its  properties  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  when  properly  prepared.  Of  this  the 
patient  may  take  to  the  extent  of  a drachm  per  day,  formed  ipto 
pills,  with  the  addition  of  any  aromatic,  to  make  it  fit  more  eafily 
on  theftomach.  The  fame  preparation,  finely  levigated,  may  alfo 
be  advantageoufly  fprinkled  on  the  furface  of  the  fore  ; ora  wafii, 
made  by  diluting  the  muriated  tin&ure  of  fteel  with  water,  may  be 
ufed.  This  anfwers  well  alfo  as  an  injeftion,  when  the  uterus  is  the 
feat  of  the  complaint.  On  the  authority  of  this  gentleman,  whofe 
praftice  appears  to  be  founded  on  experience,  and  is  detailed  with 
candour,  in  fo  deplorable  a difeafe,  the  remedy  propofed  by  him 
certainly  merits  a trial.  A.  P.  B- 
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But  credulity  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind  (till  more 
incurable  than  cancers.  I had  occafion,  a few  years 
ago,  to  make  feveral  vifits  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the 
richeft  merchants  in  London,  whofe  filter  was  afflicted 
at  the  time  with  a cancer  ; and  though  (he  lived  in  the 
fame  houfe,  I was  never  defired  to  look  at  her.  Blind 
credulity  prevailed  over  reafon.  Her  cure  was  en- 
trufted  to  an  American  quack,  who  knew  juft  as 
much  as  my  lady’s  lap-dog,  of  the  nature  and  proper 
treatment  of  cancers.  He  only  helped  to  kill  her, 
which  the  difeafe  might  ultimately  have  done : yet 
furely  {he  ought  to  have  had  better  advice. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 
OF  POISONS. 


T^VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effects 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as' not  to  admit  of  de- 
lay, or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance  of  phyficians. 
Happily,  indeed,  no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge 
is  here  neceffary  ; the  remedies  for  moft  poifons  being 
generally  at  hand,  are  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing  but 
common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by  fome 
counter  poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt. 
People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient, 
unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind 
of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all 
poifons  taken  into  the  flomach,  without  exception, 
depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as  foon  as  poflible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the  ftomach 
before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed, 
common  fenfe  dictates  to  every  one,  that  if  any  thing 

has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life, 

it 
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it  ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.  Were  this 

duly  regarded,  the  danger  arifing  from  poifons  might 
generally  be  avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is 
obvious,  and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poifons : 
neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes,  which 
have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obvi- 
ating their  effects  j but  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  point- 
ing; out  the  poifons  mod  common  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fublimate 
of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupefa&ive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hemlock, 
henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade,  &c.* 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infedion  either 
by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is  very  different  from 
the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effeds  when  received  / 
into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moft 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effedts  and  method  of  cure, 

* As  the  Hate  of  infenfibility  of  the  patient,  or  various  other 
circumftances,  too  often  prevent  the  poffibility  of  difcovering  what 
particular  kind  of  poifon  has  been  fwallowed,  it  is  well  to  be  able 
to  diltinguifh,  if  poflible,  by  the  apparent  fymptoms,  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  vegetable,  or  to  the  mineral  clafs. 

Vegetable  poifons  are  narcotic  ; they  ftupify  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  produce  drowfinefs. 

Mineral  poifons  do  not  affeCt  the  mental  faculties,  but  caufe 
excruciating  pain,  efpecially  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

The  belt  antidote  to  vegetable,  or  narcotic  poifons,  as  opium,  is 
to  drink  plentifully  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  mingled  with  water. 

Whereas  the  deleterious  effeCts  of  mineral  poifons  are  moll  effec- 
tually counteracted  by  alkaline  folutions,  as  of  common  potafh,  or 
the  liver  of  fulphur,  which  ought  to  be  copioully  adminiftered, 
dilfolved  in  water.  A.  P.  B. 

what 
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what  is  faid  with  refpett  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives  a 
burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  ftomach 
and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  third,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and 
dry  ; and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminiftered, 
the  patient  is  feized  wfith  great  anxiety,  hiccuping, 
faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe 
fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a mortifica- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  patient 
fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  fallad-oil 
till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with 
oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  provided  they  can 
be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frelh 
butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or 
water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the 
inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank 
eight  or  ten  Englilh  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed  ; 
and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  par- 
ticle of  the  poifon  remains  on  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and 
prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they  fhould  not 
make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  or  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be 
mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may 
likewife  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat 
with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods  however  fail, 
half  a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very  fre- 
quently thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft  drink  emol- 
lient deco&ions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-inallows,  and 
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fuch  like.  He  mull  likewife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other 
purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought 
for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a 
healing  and  cooling  quality;  to  abftain  from  flelh  and 
allftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel, 
light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats  of  eafy  digeftion. 
His  drink  Ihould  be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infu- 
fions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly.  Perfons 
who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the  danger 
is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged.  Not 
being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are  lefs 
apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels,  than  mineral  fub- 
ftances : no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft  in  having 
them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medi- 
cine when  taken  in  proper  quantity ; but,  as  an  over- 
dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon,  we  fhall  point  out  its  com- 
mon effects,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopleftic  fymptoms. 
Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  inclination  to  fleep, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every 
method  muft,  however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He 
fhould  be  tolled,  fhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp 
bliftering-plafters  fhould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms, 
and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartfhorn,  &c. 
held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood. 
At  the  fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the 

manner 
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manner  directed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits, 
drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays  that  he  has  often 
given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in 
repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  ihould  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the 
poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and  cordials 
will  be  proper;  bu.t  when  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed, the  greateft  circumfpec- 
tion  is  neceflary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad-dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  mod  common  and  dangerous  animal-poifon 
in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrafl  this  difeafe 
are, as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind,  viz.  foxes, 
dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  canina, 
or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  lafl  we  have  none  in  this  ifland ; 
and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the 
fir  ft,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If 
fuch  a thing  fhould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is 
precifely  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad-dog. 

The  l'ymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follows:  — 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers : his  ears 
and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy  : 
afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth 
at  the  mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and  watery  : .he 
now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with 
a kind  of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every 
one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly  from  him. 
Some  think  this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing 
that  they  know  him  by  the  fmell ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom 
runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted 
with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 


The 
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The  difeafe  is  moll  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  fea- 
fons  ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  (linking  car- 
rion, without  having  enough  of  frefh  water,  are  molt 

liable  to  it.  ; „ 

When  any  perion  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  Itrictelt 

enquiry  ought  to  be  made  whethei  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife  from 
neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people  have 
lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  becaufe  they 
had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  ; 
but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  fa&.  This  (hould  induce  us,  inftead 
of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  till  we 
can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mailer,  runs  about 
in  quell  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps 
by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat,  and 
abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs 
along.  Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him;  while  he, 
finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one 
he  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him 
in  felf-defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  it  palfes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  im- 
polfible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have  been  extolled 
foi  preventing  the  effe&s  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for 
the  bite  of  a mad-dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  al- 
inoll  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has 
any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  num- 
berlefs vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes 
Ihould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way, 
credulous  people  firlt  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then 
deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed 
to  prevent  the  effefts  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  recommmended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the 
9 misfortune 
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misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad. 
He  takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  effects 
of  the  bite  of  a mad-dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
defeft  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am 
perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminillered  im- 
mediately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for 
a fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a 
thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit 
by  a mad-dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  : 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  perfon  be- 
comes heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  deep  is  unquiet,  with 
frightful  dreams;  he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  foli- 
tude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  fir  ft 
fymptoms,  of  that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a mad-dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat 
fully  on  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method 
of  preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  {hewing  its 
progrefs  from  the  firlt  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal 
end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mufl  render  fuch  perfons  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and 
can  have  no  good  effe&s.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper 
medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit, 
and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  him  out  of  danger.  Some  have  indeed  gone 
mad  twelve  months  after  being  bit,  but  feldom  later. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bite  of  a mad-dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaimodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 

The  Doctor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows  : — 
io 


“ Take 
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“ Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; of  black  pepper 
powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  ; one 
of  which  muft  be  taken  every  morning  fading,  for  four 
mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cow’s 
milk  warm. 

<c  After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muff 
go  into  the  eold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  faffing,  for  a month  ; he  muft  be  dipped  all 
over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer 
than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After 
this  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight 
longer. 

“ The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine.”* 

We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft-India  fpe- 
cific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed  of 
cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  antifpaf- 
modic  ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  preventing  the  effefts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  faftitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  antifpai- 
modic  medicine : — 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphor 
feven  grains  ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  fvrup 
of  faffron.” 

* Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to  it  alone. 
Mead  was  an  able  phyfician  ; but  he  leems  to  have  been  no  great 
philofopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity. 

Camphor 
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Camphor  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner: 
— “ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphor  one  drachm  ; 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnefs. 
When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rub 
daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  fhould 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  trull;  to  any  one  of 
them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  different 
powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  in 
not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  They 
are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  rl  o this,  and  not  to 
the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  muff  impute  their 
frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicines  con- 
fifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon  fhould  be 
expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  neceffary,  even  though  the 
medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the 

Do&or  prefcribes.  . 

The  Ead-India  fpecific  is  dill  more  exceptionable  on 


this  account.  . . , 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  iingly, 

have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : — . 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  tni 
be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  ha6  been  received,  it 

will  be  better  to  omit  it.  Thfi 
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The  wound  may  be  dreffed  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  dreffed 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If 
he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,  as  the  Doftor 
directs,  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let  him  then  omit 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame 
number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe  he  muff  rub  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment. This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mercury 
be  gone  off.  He  muff  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath, 
into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix 
weeks.  If  he  Ihould  feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time 
after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to 
ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean-time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave 
off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the 
bolufes  of  fnake-root,  alafcetida,  and  camphire;  or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  fnake-root, 
twice  a-day.  1 hefe  may  be  ufed  the  whole  time  he  is 
bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient 
muff  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  muff  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  Ihould  abftain  from  flelh, 
and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  provifions.  He  mull 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  Ihould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceffive  heat  and  violent 
paliions  avoided  with  the  utmoff  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  pro- 
per  tegimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia;  and  can- 
n°  6 n aSain  obeying,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  muff 
genei  aye  owing  either  to  the  application  of  improper 
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medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  a fufficient: 
length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  truding  to 
thefe,  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe 
of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfolutely  fafe. 
This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cale.  Numbers 
of  people,  for  example,  believe,  if  they  or  their  cattle 
were  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient;  as  if  the  falt- 
water  were  a charm  againft  the  efteCls  of  the  bite. 
This,  and  fuch  like  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 
which  is  not  mad,  that,  it  he  fhould  go  mad  afterwards, 
the  perfon  would  be  abetted  with  the  diforder  at  the 
fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve 
a ferious  confideration.  It.  is  a good  rule,  however,  to 
avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poffible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often 
upon  them  for  feme  time  before  its  violent  fymptoms 
appear.  The  hydrophobia  has  been  occalioned  by  the 
bite  of  a dog  which  fhewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  but  lifllefsnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incu- 
rable. The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured, 
has  been  productive  of  the  moft  horrid  confequences. 
It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfons,  as 
Icon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate, 
to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate  them  between 
mattraffes  of  feather  beds,  &c.  This  conduct  certainly 
defer ved  the  fevered  punilhment ! We  hope, for  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  ot  treating  this  dif- 
eafe, and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
experience  ; but  the  learned  Dr.  iilTot  fays,  it  may  be 
cured  in  the  following  manner:  — 

,i . The  patient  mud  be  bled  to  a condderable  quan- 
tity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even 
a fourth  time,  if  circumdances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  Ihould  be  put,  if  pollible,  into  a warm 
bath;  and  this  diould  be  ufed  twice a-day. 
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3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyflers. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  fhould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree  and  elder 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and 
fadtitio'us  cinnabar,  each  twenty  four  grains  ; of  mulk, 
fixteen  grains.* 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be 
not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned 
above  : — Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in 
powder  ; of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains  each  ; 
of  opium,  one  grain  ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mud  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
vegetables,  &c. 

1 o.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all 

* The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  confill 
chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible  as  a preven- 
tive, yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone.  Indeed, 
it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more  the 
appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely,  if  a medicine  is 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mull  be  taken  for  fome 
confiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 
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the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  fhould 
not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper. 
It  would  lurely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound 
well  fucked  *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm 
falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  falad-oil,  ffiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; 
and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey, 
or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat. 
Vinegar  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take  a 
vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite 
of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infers,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  ftings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be 
flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  j 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe, 
apply  honey  ; others  lay  pour.ded  parfley  to  the  part. 
A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  likewife 
recommended  ; but  I have  found  rubbing  the  part 
with  warm  falad-oil,  or  frequently  repeated  applica- 
tions of  pledgits  dipped  in  laudanum,  fucceed  very 
well.  Indeed,  when  the  ftings  are  fo  numerous  as  to 
endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  mult  not  only  have  oily  poultices,  or  pledgits 
moiftened  with  laudanum  applied  to  the  part,  but 
fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medi- 

* The  pra&ic£  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in- 
deed  nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  mod  likely  way  for  extra&ing  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
does  no  harm,  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought,  however,  to  wafli  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  willfecure  him  from  even  theleaft 
inconveniency.  The  Pfyli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marft  in  Italy,  were 
famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  by  fucking  the 
wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indian*  in  North  America  prac- 
tice the  fame  at  this  day. 
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cines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink 

plentifully  of  diluting  liquors.  , , 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  lfland  to  have  very  tew 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  molt  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
effe&s  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  oblervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Fhefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignoiant  and 
unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  careleffnefs. 
Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating 
any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not 
know;  and  all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can 
have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poflfible,  to  be  deftroyed. 
This  wrould  not  be  fo  difficult  a talk  as  fome  people 
imagine, 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; but,  as  they 
prove  often  deftru&ive  to  cattle,  they  fhould  be  rooted 
out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They  ought  likewife,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages  ; which,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they  molt  commonly 
abound.  I have  feen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane, 
wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night-fhade,  all  growing  within 
the  environs  of  a fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral 
perfons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had 
loft  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no 
method,  that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to 
root  them  out ; though  this  might  be  done  at  a very 
trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafles,  but  we  have  accounts  of 
feveral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots, 
inftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refped  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 

1 i 3 Mufhrooms 
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Mufhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difh  ; but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by 
perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from 
another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mufhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature,  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  them  over.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America, 
that  an  effedlual  remedy  is  now  laid  to  be  found  for 
the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake.  The  prefcription  is  as 
follows  : — Take  of  the  herbs  plaintain  and  horehound, 
in  fummer,  roots  and  branches  together,  a fufficient 
quantity  ; bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out 
the  juice,  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  poffible,  one  large 
fpoonful ; if  the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  mult  force  it 
down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure;  but,  if 
he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  mud  be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To 
the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco 
moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  ; for  the  difcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchased,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  Affembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  remedies 
for  every  kind  of  poifon ; but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to 
be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
the  mod  Uriel  attention  to  the  following  rules,  viz. 
That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has  been  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be 
difeharged  by  vomits,  clyflers,  and  purges;  and, 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a 

wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  pro- 
mote 
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mote  the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat, 
urine  and  infenfible  perfpiration ; to  which  may  be 
ioined  anti-fpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off 
tenfion  and  irritation  ; the  chief  of  which  are  opium, 
mufk,  camphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  manage- 
ment of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs_  fit  for  the 
more  aftive  and  laborious  employments.  This  indul- 
gence, however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  ; and  fe- 
males, inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
Satisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frefh  and 
ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whole  whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors. 
Though  nature  has  made  an  evident  diftin&ion  between 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength 
and  vigour,  yet  file  certainly  never  meant,  either 
that  the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other 
always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of.  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  Hence  proceed  obftrutlions,  indigeftion,  flatu- 
lence, abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being 
mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
and  ridiculous.  A found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon 
a healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the 
former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were 
almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  chil- 
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dren  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad 
effe<5ls  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both  fexes 
have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall  proceed  to  point 
out  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftruCture  and  defign  of 
females,  which  fubject  them  to  peculiar  difeafes;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy , 
and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed,  cannot  properly  be 
called  difeafes;  but,  from  the  delicacy  of  thefex,  and 
their  being  often  improperly  managed  in  fuch  fituations, 
they  become  the  fource  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  ren- 
ders thefe  two  periods  the  molt  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge,  the  con- 
ftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  gene- 
rally indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the 
worfe.  The  greatefl  care  is  now  neceflary,  as  the  future 
health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great 
meafure  upon  her  conduct  at  this  period.* 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aClive  bufinefs,  which 
gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes  weak, 
relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared, 
file  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour 
decline,  and  file  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life. 
Such  is  the  ftate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females, 
who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own 


* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufled  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftruCt  them  early  in  the  conduit  and 
management  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Falfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  leffons  from  an  experienced  matron 
might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceflary  in  the  fubfequent 
return  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent  affections 
of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often  fufficient  to 
ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  incapable  of 
procreation, 

r narrow 
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narrow  circumftances,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied 
the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy, indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obllrudions  among!!  the  more  adive  and 
induftrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas  the  indolent  and 
lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a man- 
ner eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis,  or  green-ficknefs,  and  other 
difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to 
avoid  indolence  and  inadivity  as  their  greateft  enemies, 
and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  pofiible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond  of 
all  manner  of  tralh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their 
whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indi- 
geftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of  evils. 
If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impof- 
fible  that  the  fecretions  Ihould  go  properly  on.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and 
eat  great  quantities  of  tralh,  are  not  only  fubjed  to  ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  menfes , but  likewife  to  glandular  ob- 
ftrudions;  as  thefcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping 
melancholy  creature  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours 
and  hyflerics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  ; let  it  therefore  be  indulged  ; it  is  an  abfolute 
duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is 
as  neceffary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  didates  of  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious  gloom 
the  feafon  dellined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life,  is  llrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
fhape,  and  foolilhly  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired  by 
lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by  fqueezing  the  flo- 

5 mach 
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mach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion 
many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo 
common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may 
come  about  again  ; we  therelore  think  it  not  improper 
to.  mention  it.  I know  many  females  who,, to  this  day, 
feel  the  dreadful  effefts  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which 
prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into 
as  fmall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  poflible.  Human  inven- 
tion could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a practice  more 
deftru&ive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits  begin  to  de- 
cline, we  would  advife,  inftead  of  {hutting  the  poor  girl 
up  in  the  houfe,and  dofing  her  with  fteel,afafcetida,  and 
other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where 
{he  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable  com- 
pany. There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fufficient 
exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  moft  agreeable  man- 
ner ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus 
aflifled,  will  do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  fhe  feldom 
fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inftanta- 
neous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  approach  ; as 
a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins ; 
diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; head-ach,  iofs  of 
appetite  ; laflitude ; palenefs  of  the  countenance  ; and 
fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fymp- 
toms appear  about  the  age  at  which  the  menfliual  flux 
ufually  begins,  every  thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoided 
which  may  odlruft  that  neceflary  and  falutary  evacu- 
ation ; and  all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting 
frequently  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking 

warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greateit 
care  ftiould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  obftrua  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are 
out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  lour 
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on  the  domach  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  Filh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that 
are  hard  of  digedion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
iinpoffible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it 
to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees 
with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and 
to  make  them  very  circumfpedl  in  their  conduct  at 
fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  lead 
hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fuffi- 
cient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  conflitution. 

The  greated  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  ffiould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal-economy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  paffions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affe&ions  of  the  mind, 
often  occafion  obdruftions  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which 
prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

As  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  there  are  no  women 
in  the  world  fo  inattentive  to  this  difcharge  as  the 
Englifh;  and  they  fuffer  accordingly,  as  a very  great 
number  of  them  are  obdructed,  and  many  prove  barren 
in  confequence. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obdrutted,  except 
in  the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed 
to  redore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
Sufficient  exercife  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air  ; 
wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid', 
generous  liquors ; alfo  cheerful  company  and  all  man- 
ner of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mud  be  had 
to  medicine. 

When  obftru£H°ns  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  (late 
ot  the  lends,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digef- 
non,  to  bi  ace  the  folids,  and  aflift  the  body  in  preparing 
good  blood  ought  to  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  I have 
or  late  made  ufe  of  pills  com pofed  of  prepared  fteel, 

powdered 
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powdered  myrrh,  and  the  bell  aloes,  equal  parts.  Thefe 
muft  be  formed  into  pills  of  the  common  fize,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  given  every  night  at  bed-time.  The 
principal  medicines,  however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  other  bitters  and  aflringents.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three 
ounces  to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half 
a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or  prepared  fleel 
may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed 
with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance  or  infufion,  as  is  moll  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obflru&ions  proceed  from  a vifcid  flate  of  the 
blood ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit,  evacua- 
tions, and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours, 
are  neceffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled, 
to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare 
thin  diet.  Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall 
beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take  lufficient  exercife.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tin&ure  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be 
taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obflru&ions  proceed  from  affe&ions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  fhe 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  affli&ion, 
fhe  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting 
the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects,  has  often  a 
very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepefl 
diflrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to 
females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  lafl  importance. 

An  obflru&ion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  efte£t.  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous, we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  reflore 
the  patient’s  health  and  flrength.  When  that  is  effected, 
the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 
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But  the  menftruaL  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  happens 
to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary 
life;  a full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faded,  high-fea- 
foned,  or  acrid  food;  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors;  ex- 
ceflive  fatigue;  relaxation;  a diflolved  date  of  the 
blood;  violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  any  error  in 
the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which 
induced  the  diforder  mud  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medi- 
cines taken  as  have  a tendency  to  redrain  the  flux,  and 
counteract  the  morbid  affections  of  the  fyflem  whence 
it  proceeds. 

To  redrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet 
and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
She  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low;  to  live  upon 
a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths 
with  bread ; and  to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or 
the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  dop 
the  flux,  dronger  adringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan 
earth,  alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.* 

The  uterhie  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor  albus , or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difcharge,  however,  is 
not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or 
of  a blackilh  colour:  fometimes  it  is  fliarp  and  corro- 

* Two  drachms  of  alum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  poun- 
dered  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Pcrfons  whole  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  tnay  be  taken,  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 

five. 
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five,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with 
a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite, 
fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It 
generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  hate  of  the  body, 
arifmg  from  indolence,  the  excefiive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee, 
or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take  as  much 
exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food 
fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeflion ; 
and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret, 
mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Britfol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  flrong 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effedl,  and  fometimes  a 
milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  lie  too  long  in  bed.  When  medicine  is  neceffary, 
we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In 
warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable 
fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  floppage  of 
any  cuflomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  fo  many  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
them,  however,  as  furvive  it,  without  contracting  any 
chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy 
than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  flrength  and  vigour 
to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tity of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nourifhing  kind,  as 
flefli,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Ihis  may  be 
done  by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-w'eek,  a little  rhubarb, 
or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 

period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 

ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought 

to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  fhould  either  be  buffered 

. to 
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to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  fubftituted  in 
their  (lead.  Women  who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried 
up,  are  often  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes, 
or  fall  into  thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  flate  is 
often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  fometiines  require  the  afliftance  of 
medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy 
during  their  pregnancy,  than  at  any  other  time  ; but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  ; mod  of  them 
breed  in  forrow,  and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during 
the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal  difeafes, 
however,  happen  during  that  period  ; and  hardly  any, 
except  abortion,  that  can  be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflidfed  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the  more 
early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haraffed  with  ficknefs 
and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The  method 
of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  fhewn. 
Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  very  troublefoine 
fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally 
be  removed  by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the 
ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like. 
When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necef- 
fary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mud  refer 
to  that  article.  Several  other  complaints  incident  to 
pregnant  women  might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of 
urine,  &c. ; but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice 
of  before,  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againfl  with  the 
greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conflitution, 
but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  misfortune 

after- 
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afterwards*.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
pregnancy,  but  it  is  moft  common  in  the  fecond  or 
third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  firfl  month, 
it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the 
feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by 
proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations ; violent  exercife ; raifing  great 
weights ; reaching  too  high  ; jumping,  or  f topping 
from  an  eminence ; vomiting  ; coughing  ; convulfion- 
fits  ; blows  on  the  belly ; falls ; fevers  ; difagreeable 
fmells  ; excefs  of  blood ; indolence  ; high  living,  or 
the  contrary ; violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs  ; a flight  degree  of  cold- 
nefs,  or  fhivering  ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
the  breads  become  flat  and  foft ; the  belly  falls  ; and 
there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from 
the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors ; 
to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fhun  damp  houfes ; 
to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid 
fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  wea- 
ther, if  they  can  help  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  ritk  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely 
a moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moft  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  lull  more 

unpardonable. Tliofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  their  aflift- 

ance  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  defcrve,  in  my  opinion,  the  molt 
fevere  of  all  human  pumfhments. 

to 
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to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood. 
Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confiding 
principally  of  vegetable  fubdances.  Every  woman 
with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her 
mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought 
to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor 
to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  diould 
condd  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made 
of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be 
taken  cold. 

If  /he  be  able  to  bear  it,  die  fhould  lofe  at  lead  half 
a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to 
be  barley-water  fharpened  with  juice  of  lemon  ; or 
die  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a 
cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the 
woman  be  feized  with  a violent  loofenefs,  die  ought  to 
drink  the  decoftion  of  calcined  hartfhorn  prepared.  If 
die  be  affedted  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently 
two  table-fpoonful's  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general, 
opiates  are  of  fervice  ; but  they  fhould  always  be  given 
with  caution. 

Sanguine  robud  women,  who  are  liable  to  mifcarrv 
at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled 
a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means, 
and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed,  they  might 
often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underdood  as  redrainin'g 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercife.  This  would 
generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of 
exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a 
plethoia,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  which 
are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion.  There  are, 
however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a texture,  that  it 
E necefifary  for  them  to  avoid  almod  every  kind  of  ex- 
ercife during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 
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Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  eare  in 
child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  moll 
apt  to  defpife  the  necelfary  precautions  in  this  ftate. 
'This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives.  They 
think,  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is 
over  ; but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the 
fat  us  ; but  proper  care  and  management  are  certainly 
necelfary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt, 
inifchief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  attendants  in  child -bed,  generally  recover  worlt. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of  child-bed.  Ex- 
ceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is 
generally  more  dangerous  than  none  at  all.* 

During  adlual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft 
and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
practifed  as  an  employment  fmce  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time,  yet  it 
is  Hill  in  moft  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think 
of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them  have 
any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufineis.  It  is  true, 
that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally  expel  the  fatus;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women,  in  child-bed,  require  to  be 
managed  with  Ikill  and  attention,  and  that  they  are  often  hurt  by 
the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives. 
The  mifchief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined  ; moft  of  which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no 
women  to  pra&ife  midwifery  but  iuch  as  are  properly  qualified. 
Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not  only  be  the  means 
of  faving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing 
men  in  this  indelicate  and  difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which 
is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper  for  the  other  fex. 

endanger 
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endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion 
violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to 
eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed 
with  a little  foft  pomatum , or  frefh  butter,  and  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If 
nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or 
fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife. 
Thefe  directions  are  fufficient  in  natural  labours  ; and 
in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a fkilful  furgeon,  or  man- 
midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet 'and  eafy  as  poffible*.  Her  food  fhould  be  light 
and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak 
and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many 
exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe 
fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid 
food  and  generous  liquors ; to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine 
and  a bit  of  chicken  mull  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fhould 
be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all 
refpe&s  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the  menfes. 
If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have 
been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  ' 
and  water,  or  red  wine,  lhould  be  applied  to  the  belly, 
the  loins,  and  the  thigh  : thefe  mult  be  changed  as 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftoin  which 
ttill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number 
of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being 
ulc  ul,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftruft  the  neceffary 
attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife  ; and 

° . by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mif- 
chief. 

they 
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they  grow  dry,  and  may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the 
flooding  abates.* 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
groat -gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and  to 
take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of 
any  of  the  above  liquors  ; and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs, 
a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  mow  and  then 
be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hot  or 
feverifh,  one  of  the  following  powders  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every  five  or  fix  hours.t 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by 
pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly 
increafed  upon  touching ; by  the  tenfion  or  tightnefs 
of  the  parts  ; great  weaknefs  ; change  of  countenance, 
a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe  ; a flight 
delirium , or  raving  $ fometimes  inceflant  vomiting  ; a 
hiccup  ; a difcnarge  of  reddifh,  {linking,  (harp  water 
from  the  wound ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to 
llool ; a heat,  and  fometimes  total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  mull  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  disor- 
ders, by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water ; in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflelved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk  and 
water  muft  be  frequently  adminiflered  : and  the  belly 
fnould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effects  from  the  following  mixture  : — Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

+ Take  of  crabs’-claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tin&ure  of  afafcctida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  to  it. 

A fupprefiion  of  the  lochia  or  ufual  difcharges  alter 
delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mud  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafed  courfe  is  plentiful  dilution, 
gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts 
affedted.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  may  be  em- 
brocated with  a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of 
red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child 
Ihould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  it  fliould  be  drawn 
by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread.  The  cudom 
of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fird  two  or 
three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  fenfe, 
and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  bread,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird  month.  Ihis 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal  to 
women  in  child-bed.  , 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread, 
attended  with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be 
either  difcufled  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe 
of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous  ; they 
often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers  ; whereas 
a fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger,  and 
has  often  the  mod  falutary  effedts. 

When  the  nipples ^are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees  wax,  or  a 
little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them. 
I have  feen  Hungary -water  applied  to  the  nipples,  have 
a very  good  effedt.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obdi- 
nate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally 
removes  it. 
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rI  he  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  hi 
child-bed ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we 
lhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women 
might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their 
pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate 
exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of 
manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; not  forgetting 
to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoid  all  fharp  air. 
When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened 
with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  and 
humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  commotions. 
Care  fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural 
excretions  proceed  regularly  ; and  ifthepulfe  be  quick, 
a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medi- 
cines, fhould  be  adminiltered. 

The  molt  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  is 
the.  puerperal,  or  child  bed,  fever.  It  generally  makes 
its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the 
fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  moll  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
Jhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reflleffnefs,  pain  of 
the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  deprefiion  of  lpirits  and 
lois  of  llrength.  A great  pain  is  ulually  felt  in  the 
back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ; a fudden  change 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  j 
and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenefmus , 
or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to  flool.  The  urine, 
which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  diicharged  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The  belly  fome- 
times  fwells  to  a confiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  fuf- 
ceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighted  touch.  When  the 
fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  ufually  fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a 
more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a 
bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an  obflinate  and  danger- 
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ous  nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeale 

through  all  its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  {kill  and  attention  than  this  ; contequently 
the  bed;  affiftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  loon 
as  poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conftitutions,  bleed- 
ing will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; it  ought, 
however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  re- 
peated, unlefs  where  the  ligns  of  inflammation  rile 
high ; in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceflary  to  apply 
a bliftering-plalter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  Ihorten  its  duration. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine-whey  ; warm  applications  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with, 
advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  through 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by 
promoting  a difcharge  from  the  inteftines,  and  alio  by 
afting  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts 
adjacent.  Great  care,  however,  is  requifite  in  giving 
them,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the 
pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach,  a 
vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe 
the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too  great,  it  will 
be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  ftead  a gentle 
laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to 
procure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile.* 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fucceed 
beft  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  known  a woman  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  moil  imminent 
danger,  by  a ftrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
midwife. 

quently 
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quently  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lelfen  the  violence  of  the  fever. 
If  it  runs  oft  by  itool,  or  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of  poppies,  may 
occasionally  be  added. 

If  the  ltools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
occafton  fhall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  in  every  Englith  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of 
gum-arabic  has  been  difl'olved.  Should  thefe  fail,  re- 
courfe  muff  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  the  powder  of 
bole  combined  with  opium. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protracted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacua- 
tions, it  will  be  neceftary  to  fupport  her  with  nourifhing 
diet,  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cafe 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  decoCtion  or  infufion  mixed  with  the  tinCture 
of  rofes,  or  other  gentle  aftringents  ; or  a fcruple  of  the 
extraCl  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinna- 
mon-water, two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall  be 
found  neceftary. 

When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time 
by  clyfters  of  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  wtrman  in  child-bed  ought 
to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  ; her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  properly  venti- 
lated. There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman 
in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought 
not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too 
foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to 
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be  avoided;  and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn;  and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould  upon  its  fil'd  appearance, 
be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid, 
and  its  being  abforbed  in  this  date.  Codivenefs  is 
likewife  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  bed  affe&ed  by 
the  ufe  of  mild  clyders  and  a laxative  diefi 

We  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women,  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things, 
to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumdances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contract 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is 
a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 
fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  thegreated  hazard 
from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a 
fort  of  bagnio  for  the  fird  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 
dud;  mud  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperditious  cudom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp, 
and  mod  of  them  cold;  confequently  they  are  the 
very  word  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make 
her  fird  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a warm 
room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among 
the  difeafes  of  females*  as  few  married  women,  who 
have  not  children,  enjoy  a good  date  of  health.  It 
may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living,  grief, 
relaxation,  &c.;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obflruc- 
tion  or  irregularity  of  the  mendrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  prevents  fecundity.  We  leldom  find  a barren 
woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is 

more 
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more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The 
inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion 
to  their  poverty ; and  it  would  bean  eafy  matter  to 
adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by  being  re- 
duced to  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
have  conceived  and  brought  forth  children,  though 
they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich  ule  the 
fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of 
peafants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their 
poor  vafifals  and  dependants  the  bleffing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  w'hile  they  pine  in  forrow  for  the 
want  of  even  a Angle  heir  to  their  extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
folids;  a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To 
remove  this,  we  w'ould  recommend  the  following 
courfe: — Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air;  fe- 
condly,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables*; thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as 
fteel,  alum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa 
or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  lafily, 
above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief,  fudden 
fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which  tend  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  is  fuf- 
pe&ed  to  proceed  from  affections  of  the  mind,  the 
perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffi- 
ble;  all  difagreeable  obje&s  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 

I believe  I have  never  written,  and  I hope  I never 
fhall  write,  any  thing  offenfive  to  real  modefty.  Yet  I 
have  not  fuppreffed,  from  motives  of  falie  delicacy, 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female ; in  this  the  Do&or  and  I do  not, 
agree ; and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk  and  vegetable  diet  to  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  ; adding,  that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor, 
whom  he  calls  the  Milk-do£tor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  fundry 
opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  fome 
years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have  feveral  fine  children, 
by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a conliderable  time,  to  a milk  and 
vegetable  diet. 


what 
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what  I thought  might  be  of  importance  on  a fubjedl  fo 
clofely  connedled  with  conjugal  happinefs.  The  re- 
marks here  made,  though  few  and  apparently  limple, 
contain  all  that  is  really  known,  in  medical  pra&ice,  of 
the  caufes  and  remedies  of  barrennefs.  I therefore 
wiffi  to  put  married  ladies  on  their  guard  againft  the 
fallacy  of  private  fuggeltions,  and  of  public  advertiie- 
ments  on  this  head.  The  things  commonly  advifed 
by  filly  nurfes,  as  well  as  the  grand  re/ioratives  of 
quack  impoflors,  are  all  of  them  dangerous  ftimulants, 
that  provoke  defire,  but  enfeeble,  inftead  of  (Length- 
ening, the  powers  of  nature,  and  render  a weaknefs, 
which  proper  treatment  might  have  removed,  abfo- 
lutely  incurable. 


CHAP.  XLVIII, 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

jV/TISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  (fate 
of  infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world  more  help- 
lefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  (lands  much  longer  in 
need  of  the  protection  and  care  of  his  parents : but, 
alas ! this  care  is  not  always  bellowed  upon  him ; and 
when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers  as  much  from  improper 
management  as  he  would  have  done  from  negled. 
Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents,  nurfes,  and 
midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of 
the  diforders  of  infants.* 


* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  ffiall  ad- 
duce only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  common  pra&ice  of  torturing  in- 
fants, by  fqueezing  their  brealts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
't.  Though  a frnall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found  in  the 
breaits  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to  give 
mck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this  cruel  ope- 
ration bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppuration  of  the 
breaits;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its  being 
omitted.  When  the  breaits  are  hard,  the  only  application  that  we 
: would  recommend  ,s  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachylon 

plaftcr,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the  fize  of 
halt  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be  fuffered 
to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 

It 
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It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  the 
firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their  bowels. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are 
in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible  drugs  and  im- 
proper diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world. 
Every  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  may  be 
confidered  as  a poifon;  and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up, 
or  voided  by  flool,  it  muft  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes, 
fpafmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good 
women  call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and 
death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method 
of  cure  muft  be  to  remove  it  as  foon  as  poflible.  The 
moft  fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grams  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
water,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  more  certainly 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  three  ounces  of  water,  fweetened  with  a little 
fyrup,  and  given  as  above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to 
ufe  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the 
antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 
Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found  more 
gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will  generally  likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this, 
however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  coftive,  fome 
gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary  : for  this  purpofe,  fome 
manna  and  pulp  of  caflia  may  be  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates;  or, 
what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia 
alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to 
the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effeCt. 
If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the 
child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve 
thofe  affeClions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  fuffer  fo  much. 
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Thefe  general  dire&ions  include  mofl  of  what  can  be 
done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviating 
thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafh,  gum , or 
fellon , &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are 
principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confe- 
quently  will  be  mofl  effie&ually  relieved  by  gentle 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other 
conditute  a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of  infants, 
and  will  feldom,  if  adminidered  with  prudence,  in 
any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a bkckilh' coloured  matter  of  the  confidence 
of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is 
generally  palled  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort 
.of  Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necelfary  to  give 
the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fliould  be 
retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna, 
or  magnefia  alba , may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above ; 
or,  if  thefe  Ihould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful 
of  whey,  fweefened  with  a little  honey,  or  moift  fugar, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium 
is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  fird  of  a pur- 
gative quality.  Were  children  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon 
as  they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the  bread,  they  would 
feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to  difcharge  the 
meconium  ; but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they 
ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other 
indigedible  duff,  crammed  down  their  throats. 

THE  APHTHAE,  ok  THRUSH. 

The  aphtha;  are  little  whitilh  ulcers  affecting  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  ftomach 
of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through  the  whole 
intedmal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are  very  danger- 
ous, and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 


If 
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If  the  aphtha?  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are  not 
dangerous  ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick, 
or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acrid  humours  ; we  have  reafon,  however,  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a 
regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine,  punch, 
cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  inflaming 
liquors,  almofl  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known 
that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in 
adults  ; is  it  any  wonder  then  that  they  fhould  heat  and 
inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moll  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and 
gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  magnefia  alba , may  be  rubbed  together, 
and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food, 
or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  found  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open. 
It  is  common  in  this  cafe  to  adminilter  calomel ; but 
as  that  medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought 
always  to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling 
the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children ; we  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s 
mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and  honey ; or 
with  the  following  mixture: — Take  fine  honey  an 
ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm, 
rofe-water  two  drachms  ; mix  them  together.  A very 
proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley- 
water.  Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by 
means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF 
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The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moil  part  of  an 
acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  ftomach, 
efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered.  Hence 
molt  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
ligns  of  acidity,  as  green  llools,  gripes,  kc.  Thefe 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  all  the 
difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the 
matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  efFedt  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
fhould  be  acefcent ; and.  unlefs  the  body  be  difordered, 
or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  wall 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food  is 
feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often 
a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children  ; and,  as  it  is  foine- 
times  a troublefome  one,  we  fhall  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  kc. 
fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
fhould  have  a little  final!  broth,  wuth  light  white  bread 
in  it ; and  fhould  have  fufficient  exercife,  in  order  to 
promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this 
cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs’-eyes,  and 
other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their 
abforbent  quality,  may  corredt  the  acidity ; but  they 
are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt 
to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  cpftivenefs,  which 
may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon 
they,  fhould  never  be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative 
medicines ; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like.  ° 

The  belt  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder,  called  magnefta  alba. 
It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corrects  the  acidity  : by 
which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries 
oft  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or 
m a mixtuie,  as  recommended  in  the  Appendix.* 

See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture. 


When 
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When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not 
at  firft  to  be  dofed  withdrandy,  fpiceries,  and  other  hot 
things  ; but  fhould  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above ; and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its 
belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom 
feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould 
happen,  however,  not  to  lucceed,  a little  brandy  or 
other  fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently, 
till  the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint- 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  as  well.* 
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These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moidened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mod  effe&ual  means  of  pre- 
venting them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently  with  cold 
water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  to 
keep  the  child  in  all  refpeds  thoroughly  clean.  When 
this  is  not  fufficient,the  excoriated  parts  may  belprinkled 
with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as  burnt  hartfhorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  crab’s -claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affeded  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulcer- 
ation, it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to 
the  powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  campho- 
rated ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed  with  fpring- 
water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved, 
it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
bed  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diffolve  fome 
fuller’s-earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  \ and 
after  it  has  dood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the 
galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day.  Or  to  wafh  them 

* Twenty  drops  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  given  in  a little  lin- 
feed-tea,  immediately  relieves  children  affe&ed  by  that  acidity  of 
the  bowels,  which  frequently  attends  teething.  Much  of  the 
acidity  of  the  ftomachs  of  children  arifes  from  the  too  free  ufe  ot 
frmen ted  bread.  A.P.B.  gently 
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gently  now  and  then  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
rofe-water  and  fpirits  of  wine. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus , which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and 
likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge,  two 
or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied 
now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen-rag.  Wedel- 
lus  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  claterium , be  diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
marjoram- water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  di- 
rected, that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without  Ineezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried  ; 
but  I have  never  found  any  thing  neceffary,  befides 
rubbing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free.* 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  may 
be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the 
llomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders  are  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom,  however,  dangerous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs 
when  they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  5 by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a.  nature  as  to  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ; or  by  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to  render 

* Some  nurfe3  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  mean3  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when  nurfes 
have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  difcouraging  the 
pradice. 
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them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  mildeft 
aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  iolution  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to 
food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought 
to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  (lead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree 
of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  o£  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to 
brace  and  (Lengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfi- 
bility, muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may 
be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel ; 
and  the  fecond  by  the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  me- 
dicines may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made 
with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ; or 
the  ufe  of  the  ftoinach-plafter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  Theriaca. 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary, 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flinty,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  produdion  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked 
too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially 
when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the 
(kin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this 
kind  fucceeds  a humid  ftate  of  the  atmofphere^  in 
which  cafe  it  ma»y  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying 
off  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  which  would  other- 

wife  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a loolenels 
k to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
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give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,and  after- 
wards to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhubarb  ; 
interpofmg  abforbent medicines  to  mitigate  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  The  beft  purge,  however,  in  this 
cafe,  is  ?nagnejia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent 
and  laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  acts  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakell  conftitution  ; and,  not  being  difagreeable 
• to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion  re- 
quires. Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the 
difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If, 
however,  the  patient’s  llrength  will  permit,  the  medi- 
cine ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  ftools  begin  to  aflume  a more  natural  appearance ; 
afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene 
between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  necelfary  to  repeat  the 
medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a little 
increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  generally  diminiffied  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a loofeneis,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and  aftrin- 
gents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  offending 
humours  are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  appear 
to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  afterwards 
breaks  forth  with  . greater  violence,  and  often  proves 
fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however,  thefe  medi- 
cines may  de  abtr.iniftered  with  confiderable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftlefsnefs  remain  after  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  Ample 
cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day,  till  thefe 
fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free  from 
eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  olten  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up 
but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They  tend  to  free  the 
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bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  humours,  which,  if  re. 
tained,  might  produce  fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  impro- 
per food  and  negledl  of  cleanlinefs.  It  a child  be  fluffed 
at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  ffomach  is  not  able  to 
digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  aflimilated,  inftead 
of  nourifhing  the  body,  Alls  it  with  grofs  humours. 
Thefe  muff  either  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon 
the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and 
other  internal  diforders.  That  negledl  of  cleanlinefs 
is  a very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  muff  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and 
of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoff  conffantly 
found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered 
with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  efteft  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufflcient  to  remove  them.  If  this  fhould 
not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be  neceflary. 
When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more  lafe  for  drying  up 
cutaneous  eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  pru- 
dently ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be 
mixed  with  frefli  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts 
affe&ed  frequently  touched  with  it.  . 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children,  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head,  and  chil- 
blains. The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceedihgly  difficult  to 
cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves  worfethan 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children  ieized 
with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after 
their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application 
of  drying  medicines*.  The  cure  ought  always  firlt  to 


•*  I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  linking  inltance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanhne  s an  vv  i <- 
fome  food  in  the  Foundling  Iiofpital  at  Ackworth,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  grievoufly  afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  ot  ter  c 
tZidLlr..  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  tl, at  very  u o a«c„- 
tion  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundncfs  oi  P.^ 
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be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  brulhing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be  fhaved  once 
a-week,  wafhed  daily  with  yellow  foap,  and  gently 
anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces, 
red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if 
there  be  proud  flefli,  it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit 
of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum. 
While  thefe  things  are  doing,  the  patient  muft  be  con- 
fined to  a regular  light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
gently  open ; and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flop- 
ping this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  chil- 
dren of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck  or  arm, 
which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  becomes  more 
ftrong,  and  the  conflitution  be  fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather. 
They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands 
being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  fuddenly 
heated.  When  children  are  cold,  inflead  of  taking 
exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  run  to 
the  fire.  This  occafions  a fudden  rarefaction  of  the 
humours,  and  an  infarCtion  of  the  veffels ; which, 
being  often  repeated,  the  veffels  are  at  lafl  over- 
diflended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have 
the  afteCted  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muftard  and 
brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature.  They  ought 


lions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negle&ed  ; accordingly  it 
was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed. 
It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants  and  fuperintendants.  The 
bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  accordingly 
attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe. 
levers,  and  other  internal  diforders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at 
length  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infe&ious,  that  it 
carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  over  a con- 
fiderable  patt  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and 
dry.  Some  apply  warm  affcs  between  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  mult  be  d refled  with  Turner’s 
cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafler  of  cerus,  or 
iome  other  drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed 
troublefome,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally 
heal  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 

OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal. 
It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of 
Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  it  is  called  the 
croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or  fluffing. 
In  forae  parts  of  England,  where  I have  obferved  it, 
the  good  women  call  it  the  rifling  of  the  lights.  It  feems 
to  be  a fpecies  of  aflhma , attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fea- 
fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in 
low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax 
habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  it 
hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night, 
after  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly 
winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin 
Ihoes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obftru&s  the 
perfpiration,  may.occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  ffarp  and  ffrill,  and 
the  face  is  generally  much  fluffed,  though  fometimes 
it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms,  his 
feet  fliould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water.  He 
ought  likewife  to  be  bled*,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyfter 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper ; but  in  very  full 
habits  it  mud  certainly  be  of  ufe. 
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adminiltered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  fliould  be  made 
to  breathe  over  the  Reams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar ; 
or  an  emollient  decoftion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or 
fomentations  may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  me 
fvmptoms  do  not  abate,  a bhltenng-plafter  mull  be 
applied  round  the  neck,  orbetween  the  fliouldeis,  and 
the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
following  julep:  — Take  penny-royal  water  three 
ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one 

ounce ; mix  them  together.  . . f 

Afafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effed  m this  cafe. 
It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafoetida  may  be  diflolved 
in  one  ounce  of  Minderus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of 
penny-royal  water.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  s 
ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  • If  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  ol  the 
afafoetida  may  be  dilfolved  in  a common  clyfter,  and 
adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence 

of  the  difeafe  abates.*  < 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thole  things 

which  occalion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided;  as  wet  feet, 

cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe  conftitutions 
feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  pro- 
perly regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  di- 


* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull,  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  dan- 
gerous difeafe.  The  Dodtor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  my 
own  ; he  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliftering  of  any  fervice  ; 
and  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle 
to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet.  He  like- 
wife  recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian-root,  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  and  mulk,  adapted  to  the  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the 
patient ; after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  de- 
codtion : — Take  of  garlic  and  diftilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop- 
water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gradually 
mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the 
whole  be  fimmcred  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  itrained  for  ufe. 

L 1 4 geftion. 
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geftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits,  are  to  be 
avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain  con- 
ftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by  means 
of  a feton  or  ifiue.  I have  fometimes  known  a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafler,  worn  continually  between  the 
fhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  effedt  in 
preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from 
the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws, 
occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions,  gan- 
grenes, &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite  fenflbility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too 
often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought 
up,  always  fuffer  moil  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by 
convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  generally 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firfl,  the  incifores , or 
fore  teeth  ; next  the  canini , or  dog-teeth  ; and,  laftly, 
the  violates , or  grinders.  About'  the  feventh  year,  there 
comes  a new  fet;  and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  fapientice , the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  ther  teeth,  flaver 
much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the 
teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth  be- 
gin to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watch- 
ings, gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufh,  fever,  difficult 
breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment 
as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it 
mult  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyflers  or  gentle 
purgatives  ; as  manna,  magnefia  alba , rhubarb,  fenna,  or 
the  like.  The  food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity; 
the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions 
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of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers;  to  which  about  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflarv;  but 
this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be  fparingly 
performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the 
worft  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating  agree 
much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  bene- 
ficial. Harris,  however,  obferves,  that  when  an  inflam- 
mation appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the 
cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear. 
If  the  child  be  feized  with  convulfion-fits,  a bliftering- 
plafter  may  be  applied  between  the  flioulders,  or  one 
behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teething, 
he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two,  three, 
or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  a lpoonful  of  Am- 
ple water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four 
hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix. 
I have  often  prefcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but 
always  found  a larger  dofe  necefiary.  It  may  be  given 
from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty, according  fo  the  age 
of  the  child,  and  when  coftivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth, to  put  afmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter 
between  their  flioulders.  This  generally  eafes  the  tick- 
ling cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means 
an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are  cut  with  dif- 
ficulty, it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of 
teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and 
ought  to  be  renewed  at  lead:  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but  from  thefe  much 
is  not  to  be  expefted.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which 
may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  Children  are  generally  at  this  time  difpofed  to 
chew  whatever  they  get  into  their  hands.  For  this  rea- 
ion  they  ought  never  to  be  without  fomewhat  that  will 
yield  a little  to  the  preflure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruit 

of 
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of  bread,  a wax-candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or 
luch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that  is  worn 
thin,  or  any  fharp  body  which  can  be  with  fafety  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  ; but  the  lancet,  in  a fkilful  hand, 
is  certainly  the  molt  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and 
wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  fufficient 
exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c. 
Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  they  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  than  teething  necklaces , or  other 
nonfenfical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpofe. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  fir  ft 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufa&ures  began 
to  flourifh,  and  ftill  prevails  molt  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  neglefi  either  to  take  proper  exercife  them- 
felves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children.  . , 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dilealed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleft 
exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither 
be  expefied  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy  children, 
or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are  brought 
forth.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  children  of  fuch 
women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  con- 
fumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by 
men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  gout, 
the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been 
often  afflified  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth, 

are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. . 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conflitution  or  relaxes 
the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, mealies,  teething. 
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the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to  this  difeafe. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food 
that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that 
the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  it. 

But  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  dileafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourilh  the  child,  it  camiot  thrive.  But  children 
fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes,  than  want  of 
food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the 
moft  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  chil- 
dren in  this  refpeft.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a clofe 
fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and 
is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child 
fliould  always  be  in  motion,  unlels  when  afleep;  if  it 
be  fuftereu  to  lie  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  toffed  and 
dandled  about,  it  wTill  not  thrive. 

SYMP  l'OMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe 

the  child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and  flabby;  its  ftrength  is 
diminifhed ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more 
grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age,  and 
does  not  choofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  be- 
come too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts;  the 
face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards 
the  bones  begin  to  be  affe&ed,  efpecially  in  the  more 
loft  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  be- 
come thicker  than  ufual;  the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts 
on  an  unnatural  fhape;  the  bread  is  likewife  often  de- 
formed; and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow 
crooked.  All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  vio- 
lence ol  the  difeafe.  1 he  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but 
feeble;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  for  the  moft  part  bad ; 
the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often 
rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Ricketty  children  generally 
have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  undemanding 
a ove  t leir  >ears.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being 
more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or 
to  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not 
material. 


REGIMEN. 
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REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 

with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief 
aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
folids,  and  to  promote  digeltion  and  the  due  prepara- 
tion of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  belt 
anfwered  by  wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  luited  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fuffi- 
cient  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either 
negle&s  her  duty,  or  does  not  underhand  it,  fhe  fhould 
be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to 
be  kept  warm;  and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  cool;  as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and 
too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  ehecl.  1 iic 
limbs  fhould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand, 
and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poffible.. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  reckoned 
the  belt  bread;  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mutton  roafled  or  minced,  are  the  moil  piopei  meat. 
If  the  child  be  too  young  for  animal  food,  he  may  have 
rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  wine  or  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  cf  water. 
Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child 
now  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 

The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  tel- 
dom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit, 
gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  may  fome- 
times  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off  the  dif- 
eafe; that  muff  depend  chiefly  upon  luch  things  as 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem;  for  which  purpofe, 
befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  cold  bath,  efpecially  m the  warm  feafon.  It 
muft,  however,  be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  iome  ncketty 
children  cannot  bear  it.  The  belt  tune Tor rnfmg  the  col 
bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  ihoula  e w 

rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he  come. 

out  of  it.  If  the  child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold 

Wh  it  muft  be  difcontinued.  . 

batn,  it  mm  ^ Sometimes 
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Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffarv  for  children  who 
abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fervice,  were  it 
poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  medicines  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  rickets  ; but  as  there  is  far  more  danger 
in  truflingto  thefe  than  in  neglecting  them  altogether, we 
choofe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a 
proper  regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  mofl  part 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Whatever 
greatly  irritates  or  flimulates  the  nerves,  may  occafion 
convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe  nerves  are  eafily 
affected,  are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing 
that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal : likewife  by  teething, 
ffrait  clothes,  the  approach  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffcnfive,  will  gene- 
rally perform  a cure ; wherefore,  if  the  child  be  coftive, 
the  bell  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyfler,  and  after- 
wards to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated 
occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean-time  kept  open 
by  gentle  dofes  of  magnefia  alba , or  fmall  quantities  of 
rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs’-claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  or  mealies,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  the  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very  alarming,  and 
fomething  mud  be  done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents, 
nurfes,  &cr  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bliftering  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 

feet 
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feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyder, 
would  have  let  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion-fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blif- 
tering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the 
tinfture  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caftor.  A few  drops  of 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey, 
and  given  occasionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe, 
as  the  prelfure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages, 
&c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  ; though  in 
this  cafe  taking  away  the  eaufe  will  not  always  remove 
the  effect,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  patient  wall  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  firfl 
gave  rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  aft. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions,  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething  ; or  any  ralh  or  other  difcharge  which  has  been 
fuddenly  dried  up  ; we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  happen  but 
feldom  ; which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds 
from  an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or  (Irufture  of 
the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expeft  that  it  fliould  yield 
to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even 
of  convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  fome  attempts  fliould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  the  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is 
to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  bliftering, 
purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  ilfues  or  fetons 
may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the  brain, 
may  affeft  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter 
are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be 
mofl  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows,  or 
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the  like  ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  original  laxity 
or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  fchirrous  tumours  or 
excrefcences  within  the  Ikull ; a thin  watery  (late  of  the 
blood;  a diminilhed  fecretion  of  urine  ; a fudden  check 
of  the  perfpiration ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lin- 
gering difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  ap- 

pearance of  a flow,  fever ; the  patient  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he 
fhuns  the  light ; is  Tick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low;  though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep  ; he  is  fometimes 
delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objects  double ; towards 
the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated, 
the  cheeks  fluflied,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and 
convulfions  enfue.* 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is 
laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time  or 
chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at 
prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  ufed 
are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and 
bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of 
the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diure- 
tics, or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common  dropfy.  A 
difeharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted 
by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnufl  the  powder  of  afarum, 
white  hellebore,  or  the  like.t 


* I have  lately  loft  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
metaflafis  feemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firft  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  breaft,  and  laft  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

f When  the  prefence  of  this  difeafe  can  be  afeertained  at  a fuf- 
nciently  early  period,  I believe  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by 
taking  away  blood  pretty  freely  by  means  of  leeches  applied  near 
the  temples  I lately  faw  an  in  dance  where  a child  was  attacked 

W r th,3,dlfeafe>  by  which  its  parents  had  pre- 
7 7 loft  children.  Leeches  were  applied.  The  punfturc  made 

by  one  of  them  continued  to  difeharge  blood  during  the  whole 

ig  , on  ’covering  this  accident  next  morning,  the  parents  were 
much  alarmed  for  the  confequences.  From  that  period,  however,  the 
child  began  to  recover,  and  is  at  prefent  in  good  health.  A.  P.  B. 

Some 
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Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been  fo 
happy  as  to  fee  any  inftance  of  a cure  being  performed 
in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain;  but  in  fo  defperate 
a malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial.* 

To  look  over  the  long  catalogue  of  infantile  difeafes 
in  fome  medical  books,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  real  defign  of  the  authors,. though  concealed 
under  the  fhow  of  precifion,  was  to  fpread  alarm 
through  every  family.  I have  had  a very  different 
object  in  view,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  parents,  to  direCt 
their  attention  to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  children, 
and  thus  to  render  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  almofl 
unneceffary.  I have  {hewn  the  folly  of  having  recourfe 
to  phyfic  to  bring  away  the  black,  vifcid,  fyrup-like 
fubftance  contained  in  the  inteftines  of  a new-born  in- 
fant, when  the  purgative  quality  of  his  mother’s  milk 
is  fo  admirably  fuited  to  that  very  purpofe.  The  new 
milk  is  thin  and  waterifh,  but  acquires  every  day 
greater  confidence,  and  thus  affords  a more  folid  ali- 
ment to  the  child,  as  he  becomes  more  capable  of  di- 
gefting  it.  If  the  mother  does  not  vitiate  by  her  own 
improper  diet  the  pure  fountains  of  nourifhment  and 
health  which  nature  has  kindly  given  her,  the  child 
will  neither  be  troubled  with  coflivenefs  nor  gripes. 
He  will  efcape  tfhofe  complaints  of  the  ftomach  which 
are  occafionedby  fwallowing  crude, inflammatory  trafh, 
or  Hill  more  pernicious  drugs,  ihe  daily  ufe  or  the 
cold  bath,  and  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  will 
not  only  preferve  him  from  colds  and  defluxions,  but 
from  all  the  diforders  which  are  the  confluences  of 
relaxation  and  of  nervous  irritability.  A child  brought 
up  in  the  manner  I have  recommended,  will  have  little 
to  fear  even  from  external  contagion. 


* One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may  be, 
that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  ot  remedy. 
Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a phyfician  in  ue 
time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomethmg  might  be  done,  but 
thefc  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known,  and  are  o ten  mi  - 
taken  even  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a Hu  £ 
Inlance"  a Vatient,  attended  by  an  eminent  pradmoner  of  tins 
city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the  difeafe  for  teething. 
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The  firm  texture  of  his  Ikin,  like  a fhield,  will  almoft 
refill  its  approach,  and  the  purity  of  his  habit  will  cor- 
rect its  malignity.  The  fmall-pox  is  the  only  infedious 
dileafe  for  which  I would  have  him  prepare  by  any 
particular  procefs,  becaufe  that  procefs  is  fo  eafy  and 
certain,  belides  affording  a perfefl  command  both  of 
time  and  circumftances. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

OF  SURGERY. 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to 
point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe  ope- 
rations are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  article  far  be-* 
yond  the  limits  allotted  to  it:  we  muff  therefore  con- 
fine our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moll  generally 
occur,  and  in  which  proper  affiftance  is  either  not  alked, 
or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  (Iruclure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifperffably  neceffary  to  qualify  a man 
for  being  an  expert  furgeon ; yet  many  things  may  be 
done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in  emergen- 
cies by  thofe  who  are  not  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is 
amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily  perform 
operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a lefs 
difficult  nature  than  thofe  performed  on  the  human 
fpecies:  yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affift  his 
fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour, 
which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feeling.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  diredled  by  the 
judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus  one,  by  a rafh  at- 
tempt to  fave  his  friend,  may  fomedmes  deflroy  him; 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  ainifs,  (lands  dill  and 
fees  his  bofom-friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  at- 
tempting to  relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in 
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his  power.  As  every  good  man  would  with  to  deer  a 
courfe  different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  fuch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary  as 
bleeding  •,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  under- 
flood.  But  though  praclifed  by  midwives,  gardeners, 
blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  very 
few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  them- 
felves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this 
article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubject  of  ridicule.  It  is, 
however,  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  muff, 
when  feafonably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  lingu- 
lar fervice  to  thofe  in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inSam- 
matory  fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is 
likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteflines,  womb,  bladder,  ftomach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs, 
head-achs,  rheumatifm,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,.  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent 
hurt  received  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding 
is  neceffary.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  firangled,  drowned, 
fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  flopped  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or 
hyfleric  affections,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the 
folids,  and  an  impoverifhed  flate  of  the  blood,  as 
dropfies,  cacochymies,  See.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to 
be  performed  as  near  the  part  afle&ed . as  poilible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  method ; but  where  a vein  cannot 
be  found,  recourfe  inuft  be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 
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The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muff  always  be 
regulated  by  the  (Length,  age,  conftitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating,  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that 
a delicate  lady  (hould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a 
robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let, 
a bandage  mud  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the 
heart.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to  raife  the 
vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 
proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  loon  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flow,  to  (lacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be 
applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  from  the 
place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed 
in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known  from 
its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling 
hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under  the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  charadier  of  being  regular  praftitioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  Surely 
a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One 
perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  light  of  a lancet,  while 
another  will  lofe  ahnoll  the  whole  blood  of  his  body 
before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon  the 
(fate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  : befides,  it  may 
often  be  occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefome  and 
uncertain  practice.  It  is  hnpoflible  to  know  what  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ; befides,  the 
bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and  the  wounds 
are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe  who  pra&ife 
bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  bleed  children,  they  would  not  find  it  fuch 
a difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding 
dill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk, 
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for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft-veins,  he, 
and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure  all 
difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to 
come,  without  confidering  that  all  the  blood  veffels 
arife  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which 
reafon,  uniefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  ftgnifies  very 
little  from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful 
as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding  will  per- 
form wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often  poft- 
pone  the  operation  when  neceffary,  in  order  to  referve 
it  for  fome  more  important  occafion,  and,  when  they 
think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  fo  it  for 
relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not.  Bleeding/at  cer- 
tain flated  periods  or  feafons  has  likewife  bad  effects. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet 
draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  conlequently  cures 
difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts  ; but  we 
have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  topical  affections, 
the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  pofli- 
ble.  When  it  is  neceffary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the 
foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the. bleeding 
is  apt  to  flop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed 
in  warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quantity 
of  blood  be  let. 

We  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned 
by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  deicription 
would  not  convey  io  juft  an  idea  of  the  operation  as 
feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither 
is  it  neceffary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
from  whence  blood  may  be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot, 
forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur 
to  every  intelligent  perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions  will  be  fufficient  for  determining  which  of  them  is 
molt  proper  upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leffen  the  general  mats 
of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft  commodious  part  o * the 
body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 
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OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
mult  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene.  .L  hough  it  is  impoflible  to  foietel  with  cet- 
tainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflam- 
mation will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjefiture  may 
be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  Lorn  a knowledge 
of  the  patient’s  age  and  conflitution.  Inflammations 
happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without 
any*  previous  indifpofition,  will  mod  probably  be  dif- 
perfed  ; thofe  which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or 
happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will 
generally  fuppurate  ; and  thofe  which  attack  very  old 
people,  or  perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conflitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 
This  will  be  bell  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  mufl  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very  tenfe, 
it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three-fourlhs 
of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a piece  of  wax-plafler. 

If,  notwithflanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger, 
with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
promote  the  fuppuration.  The  befl  application  for  this 
purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice 
a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw 
onion  cut  frnall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the 
poultice.  When  the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening, 
which  may  eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the 
fkin  in  the  moft  prominent,  part  of  it,  fluctuation  of 
matter,  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and, 
generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may  be 
opened  either  with  a lancet,  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  : — - 
The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes  dufkifh 
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or  livid  ; the  tenfion  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels 
flabby  ; little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different 
colours  fpread  all  over  it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and 
from  a dufkifh  complexion  becomes  black ; a quick 
low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  drefled  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made 
of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms  become 
worfe,  the  part  muff;  be  fcarified,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
All  the  dreflings  muff;  be  applied  warm.  With  regard 
to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muff  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhi- 
bited in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ffomach  will  bear  it.  If 
the  mortified  parts  fhould  feparate,  the  wound  will 
become  a common  ulcer,  and  muff  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by 
the  names  of  biles , hnpojlhumes , whitloes*,  &c.  ihey 
are  all  abfeefles  in  confequence  of  a previous  inflam- 
mation, which,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  difeufled  ; but, 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration  fhould  be 
promoted,  and  the  matter  difeharged  by  an  incifion, 
if  neceflary  ; afterwards,  the  lore  may  be  drefled  with 
yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other  digeffive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general 

* A whitloe  is  a very  painful  complaint.  It  is  generally  caufed 
by  a fmall  quantity  of  purulent  matter  lodged  very  deep*  and  com- 
prefied  by  the  hard  unyielding  Hurt  covering  the  finger.  1 he  pain 
may  be  inftantly  relieved  by  making  a pretty  deep  incifion  with  a 
lancet.  The  (kin  fliould  alfo  be  rather  freely  divided,  which  wil 
prevent  the  compreflion  of  the  fungous  flefh  that  is  frequent  y 
thrown  out  from  a whitloe,  and  which,  when  girt  by  the  nun, 
occafions  great  pain.  The  wound  maybe  drefled  with  a little 
Peruvian  balfam  fpread  on  lint.  An  incipient  whitloe  may  occa- 
fionally  be  difperfed  by  immerfing  the  part  in  water  as  hot  as  it 
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believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plaflers,  are 
poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine 
that  no  one  can  be  cured  without  the  application  of 
them.  It  is,  however,  a fact,  that  no  external  appli- 
cation whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which 
may  be  as  effectually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  molt 
pompous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  fiom  many 
of  the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpect  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove 
any  caufe  that  might  obftruCt  or  impede  the  operations 
of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  mod  favourable  to 
Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  (halt  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch 
ffeps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perlon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  (lone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before 
any  dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effected 
with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs  or 
lofs  of  blood,  they  muff:  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
wound,  and  afterwards  extracted  when  he  is  more  able 
to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a lkilful  furgeon  ought 
immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient  may 
lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of  blood 
is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  itopped,  the  patient  may 
die,  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muff:  be 
done  by  thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in 
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any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  flopped 
by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
member  a little  above  the  wound.  The  bed  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  put  a flrong  broad  garter  round  the 
part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of 
flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muff  be  twifled,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to  fe- 
cure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  Whenever 
this  is  the  cafe,  he  mu  ft  take  care  to  twift  it  no  longer, 
as  ftraining  it  too  much  might  occafion  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene.  ' 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing, as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aftringents,  &c. 
Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water, 
or  the  Jlyptic  water  of  the  difpenfatories,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend 
the  agaric  * of  the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 
other  flyptics  ; and  indeed  it  deferves  confiderable 
encomiums.  It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece 
of  it  inuft  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with 
a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be 
applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

* Dr.  Tiffot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People , gives  the  following 
direftions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric  : — 
“ Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iffuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  conlifts  at  firfl  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelves  fucceffively  : i.  1 he  outward  rina  or  flein, 
which  may  be  thrown  away.  z.  The  part  immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a ham- 
mer, till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  pre- 
paration it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
direftly  over  the  burfting  open  b!ood-vef!els.  It  conflringes  anc 
brines  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  fal  s 
off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3,.  The  third  part  adhering  to  tne 
fecond,  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmallcr  vefiels ; 
and  the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe.”  — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  mull  be  applied  in  the  lame 
manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effeas. 
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Though  fpirits,  tin&ures,  and  hot  balfatns,  may  be 
ufed,  in  order  to  ftop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceffive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fimple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaufe  hot 
balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  to 
folder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but 
this  is  only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  ftop  the 
flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  ; 
but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obdrudt  the 
cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  bed  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  fticking-plalter.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from 
hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary.  When  a 
wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe  ; this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  feder.  In  this  cafe  the  bed  way  is  to 
fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis. 
It,  however,  mud  not  be  duffed  in  too  hard,  other  wife 
it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be  covered  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  common  wax- 
plader*  ; and  the  whole  mud  be  kept  on  by  a proper 
bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  lenfe  will  generally  fugged 
the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a bandage ; 
befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafily  under- 
dood  or  remembered. 

The  fil’d  drolling  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lead 
two  days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  fird  dreffmg 
dicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  fafety 
to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefli 
lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it 
fo  as  to  make  it  come  oft  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  After- 

* See  Appendix,  IVaxPlaJlcr. 
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wards,  the  wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the 
fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are 
fond  of  lalves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  be- 
come very  fuperficial,drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bafilicum*  \ 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud,  jlejh , Ihould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing  with 
the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of 
mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moll  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  muft  be 
applied  inflead  of  a plafter,  and  fhould  be  changed 
twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the  wound, 
he  muft  be  bled  ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  exhaufled. 
It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the 
difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s 
ftrength  by  exceffive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet 
and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves 
the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  &c. 
are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
abffain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently 
open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable 
diet,  as  roafled  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  boiled  lpinage, 
and  fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent 

. * See  Appendix,  Yellow  Bafdicum. 
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time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  upon  it, 
dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the 
burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep,  as  to  blitter  or  break  the 
(kin,  it  mutt  be  d retted  with  fome  of  the  liniments  for 
burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emol- 
lient and  gently-drying  ointment,  commonly  called 
Turners  cerate*.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  frefh  olive-oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affected.  When  this  ointment 
cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft  fallad-oil.  This  will 
ferve  very  well,  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared. 
When  the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  days,  it  fhould  be  drefied  with  equal  parts  of 
yellow  hafilicum  and  Turner's  cerate , mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  mutt  be 
ufed  to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent 
inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  mutt  live 
low,  anfl  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He 
mutt  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open. 
But  if  the  burnt  parts  fhould  become  livid  or  black, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  campho- 
rated fpirits  of  wine,  tin&ure  of  myrrh,  or  other 
antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decoction  of  the  bark.  In 
this  cafe  the  bark  mutt  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and 
the  patient’s  diet  mutt  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  See, 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I {hall  re- 
late the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind 
that  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle-aged  man, 
of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into  a large  veffel  full  of 
boiling  water,  and  miferably  fealded  about  one  half  of 
his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in 
fome  parts  was  very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off. 
For  the  firtt  two  days  the  fealded  parts  had  been  fre- 
quently anointed  with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil, 

* See  Appendix,  Turner’s  Cerate. 
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which  is  a very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings. 
On  the  third  day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
Jiigh,  and  his  body  coflive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfler  adminiilered.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were 
likewife  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  to  abate  the  heat 
and  inflammation.  His  fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he 
was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftriftly  on  the  cooling 
regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiftered  once 
a-day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the 
parts  were  dreifed  with  a digeftive  compofed  of  brown 
cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where  any  black  fpots 
appeared,  they  were  flightly  fcarified,  and  touched 
with  the  tindure  of  myrrh  ; and,  to  prevent  their 
fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By 
this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  his  bufinefs.* 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  conle- 
quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does 
not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  are  negleCted.  It  is  needlefs  to  give 
any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally  known ; we 
fhall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of 
treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the  part 
•with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum 

* This  practice  anfvvers  very  well  in  fcalds ; but  in  fevere 
burns,  fuch  as  are  occafioned  by  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  or 
of  inflammable  air  in  coal-mines,  the  method  recommended  by 
Mr.  Kentifh,  of  applying  to  the  burned  part  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
by  means  of  a feather,  till  the  fuppuration  is  fairly  eftabliflied,  arid 
afterwards  covering  the  ftirface  with  pure  chalk,  finely  powdered, 
is  preferable  practice.  The  patient’s  ltrength  mull  be  fupported  by 
cordial  medicines,  and  a generous  diet.  In  flight  burns  and  fcalds, 
hnmerfing  the  part  in  iced  water,  or  wrapping  it  in  cloths  kept  con- 
stantly moill  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  aether,  which  by  its  evaporation 
oecafions  cold,  relieves  pain,  and  prevents  vefication.  A.P-B. 
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may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with 
this  mixture  conflantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more 
proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch 
cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frelh  cow-dung.  I have 
often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contufions, 
occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch  like,  and 
never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effeft. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen. 
His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak, 
and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey  fweetened  with 
honey,  decoctions  of  tamariflds,  barley,  cream-tartar- 
whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed  part  muft  be  bathed 
with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above ; and  a 
poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers, 
and  camomile-flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may 
be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftru&ure  of  the  veffels  is  totally  deftroyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of  fub- 
flance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult 
to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ; that  is,  before  the 
difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wround.  This  is  often  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  com- 
pleted. Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  fre- 
quently miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as 
fuch,  though  in  fact  they  proceed  foiely  from  the 
injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different 
advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  re- 
medy, till  the  lore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various  and 
oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  rendered 
abioluitly  incurable,  lhe  belt  method  of  managing 
fuch  foi  es  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitution 

„ does 
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does  not  fuffer  by  confinement  or  improper  medicine, 
and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  befides  fimple  ointment 
fpread  upon  loft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread 
and  miik,  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and 
warm.  Nature,  thus  aflifted,  will  generally  in  time 
operate  a cure,  by  throwing  oft'  the  difeafed  parts  of 
the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes, 
or  impolfhumes  improperly  treated  ; they  may  likewife 
proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  humours,  or  what  may 
be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  behaftily  dried 
up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
happen  molt  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life ; and 
perfons  who  negle£t  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are  molt 
liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented  by 
retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening- 
artificial  drains,  as  ifl'ues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifned  from  a wound  by  its 
difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo 
acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  ikin  ; by  the  hard- 
nefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or  edges  \ 
by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  conliderable  Ikill  to  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general, 
all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  leaft  till  the 
conffcitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  propei  iegi* 
men,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpoied 
to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the 
eft'edt  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes,  may 
generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been 
reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not,  howevei, 
to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the 
ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 

wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  dege- 
nerated 
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nerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conditution  be  good,  they 
may  generally  be  ufed  with  fafety.  When  ulcers 
either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their 
dead,  they  mull  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer 
conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever  caufe 
it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  waftes  the  (Length,  and  confumes  the 
patient  by  a (low  fever,  it  (hould  be  healed  as  loon  as 
poflible. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a drift  attention  to 
thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lad 
bour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known  people 
throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they 
were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe  whom 
they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high-feafoned 
food,  all  drong  liquors,'  and  to  lefi’en  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  llefli  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  ve- 
getables, and  by  drinking  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful,  and  (hould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  eafily  bear.  , 

When  the  bottom  and  (ides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a 
little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  drefled 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  have  the  edges  oi  the  ulcer  fcarified 
with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very 
happy  effefts  in  the  cure  of  obdinate  ulcers!  It  may 
be  ufed  in  the  Caine  manner  as  directed  for  the  done 
and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr. White 
drongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  corro- 
(ive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of 
obdinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found 
this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the  Doftor’s 

directions, 
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directions,  prove  very  fuceefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table- 
fpoonful  night  and  morning  ; at  the  fame  time  walhing 
the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which 
1 had  from  the  Doctor  a little  before  his  death,  he  in- 
formed me,  “ That  he  obferved  walhing  the  fore  thrice 
a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ffcrength  was  very 
beneficial.5’* 
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1 Ulcers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  become  fiftulous,  and  when  in  that  Hate 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  A fiftula  is  frequently  the 
confequence  of  neglected  or  ill-treated  piles.  The  pre- 
fence of  this  complaint  is  difcovered  by  the  fenfation 
of  a pricking  pain  on  going  to  (tool,  which  is  alfo  per- 
ceived during  the  exertion  of  coughing  or  fneezing. 
On  examination,  a (lain  of  a pale  colour,  occafionally 
accompanied  with  a little  blood,  will  be  found  upon 
the  linen  ; the  foeces  are  alfo  llightly  ftreaked  with 
matter.  This  matter  ifi'ues  from  a fmall  ulcer  with  one 
or  more  orifices,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  the 
other  extremity  of  which  generally  communicates  with 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  re&um. 

When  this  difeafe  is  ascertained  to  be  prefent,  cofiive- 
nefs  fhould  be  guarded  againft  chiefly  by  means  of  diet, 
which  ought  to  be  cooling,  and  confifl:  of  ripe  figs, 
roafted  apples,  and  articles  of  a fimilar  nature.  Oat- 
meal-porridge eaten  with  milk  or  beer,  for  breakfaft 
or  fupper,  rar  -ly  fails  to  keep  the  body  regular.  The 
radical  cure  of  this  complaint  mull  depend  on  the  pro- 
per application  of  topical  remedies.  Much  may  be 
done  by  ftrict  attention  to  perfonal  deanlinefs.  The 
parts  Ihould  be  carefully  walhed  with  a fponge  and 
water  feveral  times  a-day,  and  regularly  after  going  to 
{tool.  Stimulant  injections,  as  for  example  a folution  of 
corrofive  fublimate,  or  of  common  cif^ary  fait,  or 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is/fften  received  from 
tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  Rocking,  as  this  prevents  the  flux 
of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal.  diluted 
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tinCture  of  cantharides,  thrown  into  the  fiflula  by 
means  of  a fmall  fyringe,  or  elaftic  gum-bottle,  fur- 
nifhed  with  a conical  point,  have,  when  duly  perfifted 
in,  effe&ed  a cure.  Or  the  orifice  of  the  fiflula  may  be 
kept  open,  and  a free  paffage  given  to  the  contained 
matter,  by  means  of  a tent  or  bougie  fhaped  like  a 
cone,  and  the  ulcer  be  thus  difpofed  to  heal.  This  dif- 
eafe  has  alfo  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by  introduc- 
ing a bougie,  or  flexible  leaden  probe  into  the  fiflula, 
palling  it  through  the  orifice  that  communicates  with' 
the  reCtum,  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  anus,  then  twill- 
ing the  two  oppofite  extremities  together,  and  occa- 
fionally  tightening  them,  till  they  deflroy  the  inter- 
pofed  fubftance,  when  the  fiflula,  being  reduced  to  the 
Hate  of  a Ample  ulcer,  heals. 

Drinking  any  fulphureous  mineral  water,  fuoh  as 
that  of  Harrowgate,  improves  the  conflitution  in  gene- 
ral, and  by  that  means  tends  to  promote  the  healing  of 
the  ulcer.  In  cold,  languid,  and  what  are  termed  phleg- 
matic habits,  tar-water  may  be  taken  with  confiderable 
advantage.  I knew  an  inflance  of  a fiflulous  fore  feated 
near  the  reftum  being  almoll  healed  up  by  taking  re- 
gularly half  a pint  of  fea-water  morning  and  evening 
for  fix  weeks  together,  and  believe  it  might  have  been 
completely  cured,  had  the  perfon  perfifled  in  this 
courfe  for  a fuffcient  length  of  time.  It  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  give  any  of  thefe  remedies  a fair  trial 
previous  to  having  recourfe  to  the  operation,  as  even 
that  does  not  always  fucceed. 

Ulcerations  about  the  re&urn  are  frequently  fympto- 
matic  of  affections  of  the  liver.  When  that  is  known 
to  be  the  cafe,  or  when  they  occur  about  the  decline  of 
life,  or  in  perfons  who  have  refided  long  in  warm  cli- 
mates, we  fllould  not  be  too  bufy  with  our  efforts  to 
heal  them  up.  In  fuch  perfons  they  feem  frequently  to 
operate  as  falutary  drains  to  the  conflitution,  and  to 
prevent  the  accefs  of  other  difeafes.  Many  examples 
have  occurred  of  perfons  fomewhat  advanced  in  life 
being  attacked  by  afthma,  fpitting  of  blood,  paralyfis, 
and  even  infanity  within  a fhort  period  of  time  after 
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undergoing  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  a fiftula* 
while  others,  of  apparently  fiinilar  conftitutions,  who 
have  fubmitted  to  the  inconveniency  of  a difcharge,  and 
been  attentive  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  warm,  have 
lived  to  an  advanced  period  of  live.  Individuals  part  the 
meridian  of  life,  who  determine  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion for  fiftula,  fhould  never  omit  to  have  an  iffue 
opened  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body,  which  may 
ferve  as  a fuccedaneum  for  the  natural  drain  they  are 
about  to  obliterate.*  A.  P.  B. 


CHAP.  L. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

YX7HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articu- 
lation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is 
faid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this  often  happens 
to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical  affiftance  can 
be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are 
frequently  loft,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
method  of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and 
thofe  which  require  immediate  affiftance.  Any  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when 
a diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to 
the  patient,  than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can  after  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe 
are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint, 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  a reduction;  and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never  after- 
wards be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
tenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
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poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  forae  time  before  the 
reduction  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad  con- 
fequences  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  A difi 
location  feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and  liga* 
meats  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and  fometimes  torn, 
When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  (Length 
and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well;  but  if  the  injury  be 
increafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no 
wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  iubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  (hut  his 
mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under- 
jaw  do  not  correfpond  withthofe  of  the  upper;  befides 
the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  towards  one 
fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftindtly, 
nor  to  fwallow  without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is  to 
fet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiftant  may 
hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  again!!  his  bread.  The 
operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs,  being  firft 
wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  (lip,  as 
far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his 
fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly 
downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puffied  into  their  for- 
mer cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of 
them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin, 
then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him 
up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the  ground. 
I his  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dange- 
rous one,  therefore  recommend  the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
flftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
neck  was  broken;  it  is,  however,  for  the  mod  part, 
only  partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft 
any  perfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  diflocation  of  the  neck  is  inilantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  fenle  and  motion;  his  neck  fwells; 
his  countenance  appears  bloated;  his  chin  lies  upon 
his  bread:,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards 
one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon  fhould 
immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and 
the  operator  mull  place  himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he 
makes  a refiftance  by  placing  his  knees  again!!  the  pa- 
tient’s fhoulders.  In  this  pofture  he  mud  pull  the  head 
with  confiderable  force,  gently  twiding  it  at  the  fame 
time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives 
that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going 
in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head 
continuing  in  its  natural  podure. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  perforin  than  defcribe.  I have  known  indances  of 
its  being  happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often 
by  men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is  re- 
duced, the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be  dif- 
fered to  red  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts  pecover  their 
proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  backbone  is 
very  drong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does, 
however,  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it,  When  a rib  is  diflo- 
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cated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace 
it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  mull  endeavour  to  pulh  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not 
fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fuf- 
pended  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are 
thus  flretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thrud  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  mod 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  indru- 
ment  can  be  applied  internally  to  direCt  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs.  Almod  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk, 
or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore-part  of 
the  rib  inward  towards  the  back,  fometimes  lhaking  it ; 
by  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip 
into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper-bone  of  the  aYm  may  be  dif- 
Iocated  in  various  directions : k happens,  however,  molt 
frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  direCtly  up- 
wards. From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as 
from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the 
moll  fubjeCt  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A dif- 
location  of  the  humerus  may  be  known  by  a depreflion 
or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability  to 
move  the  arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or 
forward,  the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is 
perceived  under  the  arm-pit;  but  when  it  is  backward, 
there  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  dool,  and  to 
eaufe  an  aflidant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not 
give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays  hold  of 
the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends 
it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s 
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arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck:  by 
this,  while  a fufficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  dire&s  it  into 
its  proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate 
patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very  eafy  matter 
to  reduce  the  fhoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with  one 
hand,  and  thrufling  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the 
other.  In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always 
to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may 
be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
bone  is  pulhed,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily 
be  known. 

Two  aflilf  ants  are  generally  neceffary  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow ; one  of  them  muff  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and 
make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator 
returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards 
the  arm  muff  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time 
with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrifl  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by 
making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions,  and  thruff- 
ing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

WAen  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the 
leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is  difplaced 
backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upwards  at  the  fame 
time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened,  and  the 
foot  is  turned  inwards. 
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When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a 
little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the 
operator  muft  pufti  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till 
it  gets  into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward, 
the  patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pulhed  inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees  t ancles , and  toes  are  reduced 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, w'z.  by  making  an  extenfion  inoppofitedireftions, 
while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cafes, 
however,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fufficient,  and  the  bone 
will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with 
fufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone 
is  fufficient  for  the  redudion  of  diflocation.  Skill  and 
addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have 
known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual.* 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &c. 

THERE  is,  in  moft  country-villages,  fome  perfon 
who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fra&ures. 
Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet 
fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  ; which  evidently 
proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning,  with  a fufficient 
(hare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head,  will 
enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would, 
however,  advife  people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators, 

* When  the  force  of  the  mufcles  in  very  robuft  perfons  refills 
every  effort  to  reduce  a diflocated  limb,  a grain  or  two  of  emetic 
tartar  dilfolved  in  water  may  be  adminiltered,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  langour  and  debility  that  precedes  the  adt  of  vomit- 
ing, the  limb  may  be  reduced  with  facility.  I have  known  this 
plan  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed.  A.  P.  B. 
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when  an  expert  and  Ikilful  furgeon  can  be  kad  : but 
when  that  is  impracticable,  they  nmft  be  employed  c 
we  fhall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to 
their  confideration  : — 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 
in  till  refpects  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory 
fever.  He  Ihould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and 
his  body  open  by  emollient  clylters ; or,  if  thefe  cannot 
be  conveniently  adminiltered,  by  food  that  is  of  an 
opening  quality  ; as  Hewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in 
milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  re- 
duced to  a very  low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effeCts. 
There  is  often  a neceflity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits 
in  fome  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  im- 
mediately after  a fraCture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young,  of 
a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any  bruife 
or  contufion.  This  operation  Ihould  not  only  be  per- 
formed foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the 
patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day. 
When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  pecu- 
liarly neceflary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  are 
broken,  the  patient  mufl  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks. 
It  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  however,  that  he  Ihould 
lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuflomary,  upon  his  back.  This 
fituation  fmks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s 
Ikin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond 
week,  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral 
hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which 
will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  mull 
be  taken  in  raifing  him  up  and  laying  him  down,  that 
he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  aClion  of 
the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place. * 

It 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter- 
acting the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retainingthefragmentsof  broken 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
clean  while  iri  this  fituation.  By  negledting  this,  he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to 
keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a fra&ured 
thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a 
fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent 
for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 
The  bed  fituation  is  to  keep  the  joint  a little  bent. 
This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its 
limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  mufcles 
are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is  eafily  effected,  by  either 
laying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo 
as  to  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 


Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the 
bone  be  not  fhattered  or  broken  into  feveral  pieces. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  have  the 
limb  immediately  taken  off,  otherwife  a gangrene' or 
mortification  may  enfue.  1 he  horror  which  attends 
the  very  idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its 
being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too  late.  I have  known 
this  principle  operate  fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where 
the  bones  were  fhattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces 
was  not  amputated  before  the  third  day  after  the  accil 
dent,  when  the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
render  the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it 
mult  be  dreffed  in  all  refpects  as  a wound. 
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All  that  art.  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken 
bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfe&ly  flraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite 
eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much 
better  be  omitted  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  fucceed  to  fractured  bones,  are 
owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does 
more  mifchief  than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of 
it.  Some  of  the  moll  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones 
which  were  ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages 
were  applied  at  all.  Some  method,  however,  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  the  member  fteady ; but  this  may  be  done 
many  ways,  without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafleboard.  Thefe,  if  moift- 
ened  before  they  are  applied,  foon  afliime  the  fhape  of 
the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  recommend 
is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much 
eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers 
all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  fplints 
fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for 
the  ancles  when  the  fra&ure  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fra&ures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep  himfelf 
quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occasion 
fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought 
to  keep  his  body  in  a flraight  pofture,  and  fhould  take 
care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking 
frequently  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of 
weak  watery  liquors. 

The  raoft  proper  external  application  for  a frafture 
is  oxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  drefling. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with ' 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is 
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generally  negle&ed.  When  a bone  is  brokerf,  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe 
he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; but  when  a joint  is  only 
drained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  dill  make  a fliift 
to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifiing  an 
ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts 
into  an  incurable  malady  what  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country-people  generally  immerfe  a drained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cudom 
of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  indead  of  brac- 
ing the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe 
than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandge,  pretty 
tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vefiels,  and  pre- 
vents the  adlion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe. 
It  fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have 
frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affedted  part  have 
a very  good  effect : but  what  we  would  recommend 
above  all,  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint.* 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  old  people  are  mod  liable  to  this  dif- 
eafe. In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceflive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effect  of  blows  or  violent 
exertions  of  the  drength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great 
weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an 
oily  or  very  moid  diet,  difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A grea|  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  (trains 
(ome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following  are  fuch 
as  may  be  uied  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  Hale 
beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  Mindere- 
rus  s pint,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit  diluted  with  a 
ouble  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  fomentation,  with  the 
addition  of  brandy  o.r  fpirit  of  wine, 

A rupture 
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A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  difco- 
vered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obflinate 
coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpeCt  an  obftru&ion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually  happen 
ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protufion  of  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms ; and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  prove 
fatal.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an 
infant,  it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head 
very  low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  getitle  preffure. 
After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking-plafter  may  be 
applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage 
muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a confiderable  time.  The 
method  of  making  and  applying  rupture-bandages  for 
children  is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  muft,  as 
far  as  poffible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  vio- 
lent exertions,  till  the  rupture  is  quite  cured. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be  in- 
flamed, there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  returning  it, 
and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impracticable  without 
an  operation  ; a description  of  which  is  foreign  to  our 
purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however, 
always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  other  means  than  what 
are  in  the  power  of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention 
the  method  which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  railed 
high  with  pillows.  In  this  Situation  flannel-cloths  wrung 
out  of  a decoCtion  of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers, 
or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be 
applied  for  a confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this 
decoClion,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  theie 
Ihould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
preffure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable 
force  will  be  neceffary  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which 

Succeeds 
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fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
makes  a preffure  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  mud  with 
his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aper- 
ture through  which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  can  be  much  eafier  conceived  than  described. 
Should  thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clyders  of 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 
often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifling  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  may  fugged,  mod  hernias  might  be  reduced 
without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice 
and  difficult  matter.  I would  therefore  advife  furgeons 
to  try  every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they 
have  recourfe  to  the  knife.  I have  once  and  again  fuc- 
ceeded  by  perfevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent 
furgeons  had  declared  the  redudion  of  the  gut  imprac- 
ticable without  an  operation.* 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mud  wear 
a deel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this,  as  it  may 
always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artids.  Such 
bandages  are  generally  uneafv  to  the  wearer  for  fome 
time,  but  by  cudom  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  per- 
fon  wrho  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s 
edate,  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
ail  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping, 
running  and  the  like.  They  fhould  likewife  avoid 
windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors;  and  fhould  care- 
fully guard  agamd  catching  cold. 


I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  praftitioner 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obftinate 
coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  everv  place  where  a run  tore 
r thaVt  ma>r  be  Mediately  reduced/  By 

wtere  half  a of  the  faculty  ""  ^ 
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CHAP.  LII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft5 
A may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reflored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  propei  means 
are  not  ufed  to  counterafl.  their  effects,  ho  perfon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  flrufture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome 
organ  neceffary  to  life,  is  evidently  defti  oyed.  d he 
action  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even 
to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no 
means  gone.  In  this  cafe,  howevei,  if  the  fluids  be 
fuffered’to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impoffibie  to  put  them 
again  in  motion,  even  though  the  folids  fhould  lecover 
their  power  of  acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  flopped  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the 
adlion  of  the  heart  by  a flroke  on  the  bread,  or  the 
fundtions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the 
perfon  be  differed  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  probability 
continue  fo  ; but,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm  as Toon 
as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its  power  of  adting, 
the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital 

functions  will  be  reflored.  _ 

It  is  a horrid  cuflom,  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  by  a 
fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  mflead  of 
beincr  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire 
or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
a church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe, 
where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to  b eed 
him  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
STi  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  farther  no  ice  taken 
of  him.  This  condutt  feems  to  be  the  refult  01  ig 
ranee  fupported  by  an  ancient  fupertoous  notion. 
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pretend  to  inquire  ; but  furely  the  conduct  founded 
upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon, 
humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We 
ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance  be 
lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the 
cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  un- 
wholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be 
fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled.  If  the 
blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote 
the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly 
removed,  our  great  aim  mull  be  to  keep  up  the  vital 
warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or 
fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  afhes,  or 
the  like. 

1 fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  affiflance,  would 
often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  molt  likely  means 
for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers ; but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my  fubjed  by  the 
learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot,  I fhall  content  myfelf 
with  colleding  fuch  of  his  observations  as  feem  to  be 
the  mofl  important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as 
have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  pradice. 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremeiy  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 

chew  th  -Carfe  e(Fnefs-  Children  ihouid  be  taught  to 
*e*'he'r,.fo,od. well>  “d  to  put  nothing  into  their 

Si™  *RCh  u-n  °U  d be  dangorous  for  them  to 
Butf  •h‘  dr™  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
* Plece.?  ImP’udence.  I know  many  adults  who 
put  pins,  nails,  and  other  lharp-pointed  fubftances  in 

their 
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their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome  who  even 
fleep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This  conduct  is 
exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty 
other  accidents,  may  force  over  the  fubftance  before 
the  perfon  is  aware.* 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there 
are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extracting 
it,  or  pufh-ing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  moft  certain 
way  is  to  extract  it j but  this  is  not  always  the  eafiell : 
it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it 
down,  efpecially  when  the  obftrudting  body  is  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into 
the  ftomach.  The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed 
down  without  danger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones, 
as  bread,  flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible 
bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and 
fuch  like,  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  extracted,  efpecially 
if  thefe  bodies  be  lharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  ffth- 


bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paffed  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers  ; 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  forceps, 
fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extiadt  raiely 
fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and 
has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  pincers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  employed. 
Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of 
pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft  be  intro- 
duced in  the  flat  way  ; and,  for  the  better  conducing 
it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the 
end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it ; 
which  has  this  farther  ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a 
firing;  tied  to  it ; a circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in 
any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch  occasions,  to  avoi 
fuch  ill-aocidents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  theie 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  difcharged 
. great'number  of  pins,  which  L had  fallowed  m the  court  of 
her  bufmefs,  through  an  ulcer  m her  Me.  ln(lrumellts 
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inftruments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  palfed  below  the  fubflance  that  obftrufts 
the  paflage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the 
body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  conve- 
nient, when  a fubflance  fo  mg  what  flexible,  as  a pin  or 
fhh-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch 
cafes,  feizing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks 
and  thus  difengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle 
fubftances,  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftrufting  bodies  are  finall,  and  only  flop 
up  a part  of  the  paflage,  and  which  may  either  eafily 
elude  the  hook,  or  ftraighten  it  by  their  reft  fiance,  a kind 
of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,  may  be 
ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  Tides  brought  parallel, 
and  near  each  other  : thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet, 
in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the  obftrufling  body, 
and  fo  to  extract  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made 
of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  finall  pack-thread,  which  may 
be  waxed  for  their  greater  flrength  and  confidence. 
One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a handle  of  iron  wire, 
whalebone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this 
means  introduced,  in  order  to  furround  the  obftrudting 
fubflance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings 
palfed  through  one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more 
certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  obflru&ing  body,  which  may- 
be involved  by  one,  if  another  Ihould  mifs  it.  Thele 
rings  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  extra&ed  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then, 
by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
mult  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  occa- 
fions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling  confidera- 
bly  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its  ufe- 
fulnefs  here.  If  any  fubflance  is  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage,  a bit  of  fponge 
may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unftopped, 

O o and 
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and  beyond  the  fubflance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates, 
and  grows  larger  in  this  rnoill  fituation  ; and  indeed 
the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making 
the  patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fattened  ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through 
the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws 
out  the  obftrudling  body  along  with  it. 

The  compreftibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of 
fponge  may  be  comprelfed  or  fqueezed  into  a fmall  fize, 
by  winding  a firing  of  tape  ciofely  about  it,  which  may 
be  eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has 
been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be 
compreffed  by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies, 
which  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing 
the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a 
thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  rl  his  is  fafer 
than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit : 
but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when  fuch 
obftru&ing  bodies  are  Amply  engaged  in,  and  not 
hooked  or  duck  into  the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this 
cafe  vomiting  might . fometimes  occafion  farther  mif- 
chief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be 
excited  by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he.  is 
not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite 
vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather ; and,  if 
that  fhould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a.  drachm  of 
tobacco  in  twelve  ounces  of  water.  This  has  often 
been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite 

vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftru&ing  body  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  it 
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may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this  may  be 
attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible  ; or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a lponge  faftened  to 
one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoffible  to  extract  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  Itomach,  we 
muft  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down,  than  fuffer  the 
patient  to  perifh  in  a few  minutes  ; and  we  ought  to 
fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inltances 
have  happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of  l'uch  hurtful 
and  indigeftible  fubftances  have  been  followed  by  no 
diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extraff  or  pufli  down  the  fubftance  mull  prove 
ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued  ; becaufe  the 
inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them,  might 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  obltruction  itfelf.  Some  have 
died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after 
the  body  which  caufed  the  obftruftion  had  been  entirely 
removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  can- 
not, he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injection,  through 
a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  or  a decoction  of  mallows.  Injections  of 
this  kind  not  only  foften  and  foothe  the  irritated  parts, 
but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  loofening  the  obltruction,  than  all  attempts 
with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftrudting  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  muff 
be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He 
fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have  his 
whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The 
like  treatment  muff  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon 
to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  paffages,  though  the 
obftrudting  body  be  removed. 
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A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fub- 
Itance  which  {tuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is  ftill  more 
proper  and  efficacious  when  the  l'ubftance  gets  into  the 
windpipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneezing  are 
Hkewife  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  Mick  in  the  gullet, 
have  been  frequently  difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubflance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  ffiould  ufe  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and  foups. 
He  ffiould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,,  as 
wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like ; and  his  drink 
ffiould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  doled,  that 
the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  muff 
be  nouriffied  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  palfage  is 
vanifhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiiation.be 
not  rellored  ; the  operation  of  bronchotomy , or  opening 
of  the  windpipe,  muff  be  diredly  performed.  As  this 
operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expeit  lurgeon,  noi 
very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method 
which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies, 
we  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  ffiould  only 
be  attempted  by  furgeons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftances  may 
happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate 
fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  ffiould  never 
too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objeft  to  his  fate,  but  try 
every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  vve 
attefied  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons  to  h e an 
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health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently 
dead,  and  who  remained  a confiderable  time  without 
exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as  pofiible  to 
fome  convenient  place  where  the  neceffary  operations 
for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care 
rauft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  body  by 
carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture  with  the  head 
downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought 
to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s  fhoulders, 
and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition  as  poftible. 
A finall  body  may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drowned, 
the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  rejiore  the 
natural  warmth , upon  which  all  the  vital  functions 
depend  ; and  to  excite  thefe  functions  by  the  application 
of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  to  the 
lungs,  inteftines,  &c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  per- 
fon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obftacle  to 
his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftripping  him  of 
his  wet  clothes,  his  body  mull  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for 
a confiderable  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  as  warm 
as  they  can  be  made  ; and,  as  foon  as  a well-heated 
bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the 
rubbing  fhould  be  continued.  Warm  clothes  ought 
likewife  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  water  to 
the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  frequently  applied  to 
l the  nofe ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the 
ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy  or  fpirit  of 
wine.  _ The  temples  ought  alfo  to  be  chafed  with  vola- 
tile fpirits ; and  llimulatihg  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco 
I or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

lo  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time. 
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When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  rifing  of  the  chert:  or 
belly  th-at  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon 
ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fhould  prefs  the 
breaft  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again ; and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  foine  time,  alternately 
inflating  and  depreffing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate 
natural  refpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may 
be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  noftrils, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  dole.  Dr. 
Monro,  for  this  purpofe,  recommends  a wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other 
for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  neceffary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chert  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  windpipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs, 
however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  operation,  as 
it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  {killed  in 
furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may 

be  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are 

various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpofe, 

which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; but  where  thefe 

cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a 

common  tobacco-pipe.  Mhe  bowl  of  the  pipe  mu  ft  be 

filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  fmall 

tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  fundament,  the 

fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing  through  a piece 

of  paper  full  of  holes,  wrapped  round  the  mouth  of 

the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an  empty  pipe,  the 

mouth  of  which  is  applied  dole  to  that  of  the  other. 

This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner  . A 

common  clyfter-pipe,  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it, 

may  be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 

of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of  a 

tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to  be 

kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  dire&ed  above. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw  up  the 

fmoke 
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ftnoke  of  tobacco,  clyffers  of  warm  water,  _ with  the 
addition  of  a little  fait,  andfome  wine  or  fpints,  may 
be  frequently  adminiffer'ed.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
common  clyffer-bag  and  pipe  ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  fynnge  will  anfwei  the 
purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  attendants 
ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the 
peri'on  Ihould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavouis  pio/e 
ineffectual.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences  101 
ufmg  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may  be  covered  with 
warm  fait,  fand,  allies,  grains,  or  Inch  like-  liffot 
mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who  was  reftored  to  life, 
after  flie  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  levelled, 
bloated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her 
naked  body  upon  hot  allies,  covering  her  with  others 
equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet  upon  her  head,  and  a 
Hocking  round  her  neck  Hulled  with  the  lame,  and 
heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  fhe  had  remained 
half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned.  Hie 
recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  1 freeze , I freeze . ; a 
little  cherry-brandy  was  given  her,  and  Ihe  remained 
buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  allies  for  eight  hours  : 
afterwards  Ihe  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  com- 
plaint, except  that  of  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went 
off  in  a few  days.  The  Do&or  mentions  likewife  an 
inHance  of  a man  who  was  reffored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  fliews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  to 
pour  liquors  into  his  mouth..  His  lips,  however,  and 
tongue  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather,  dipped 
in  warm  brandy  or  other  ffrong  fpirits ; and,  as  foon 
as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little 
warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every  now 
and  then  to  be  adminiffered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little 
re-animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without 
the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe  : this  may 
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generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces 
with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance, 
which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tiffot,  in  this  cafe, 
recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  a table-fpoonful  of 
which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes. 
Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a firong  infufion 
of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benedittus , fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place. 
The  Dodtor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vomit- 
ing. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are  not 
expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  aflift ance  as 
foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince 
they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firfl  appearances  of 
recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimulating  applications 
are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome 
cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered. 
Laflly,  though  the  perfon  fhould  be  manifeftly  re-ani- 
mated, there  fometimes  remain  an  oppreffion,  a cough, 
and  feverifhnefs,  which  effectually  conflitute  a difeafe. 
In  this  cafe,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient  in 
the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley- 
water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft  peCtoral 
infufion. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  the  appearance  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuffocation, 
or  the  like,  muff  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I 
once  attended  a patient  who  was  fo  flunned  by  a fall 
from  a horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhi- 
bited any  figns  of  life  ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled, 
and  proper  methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth, 
recovered,  and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr. 
Alexander  gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflays,  of  a man 
who  was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the 
bread:,  but  recovered  upon  being  iminerfed  for  fome 

time 
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time  in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  indances  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a 
full  proof  of  this  fa£t,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  life  of  proper  means  duly 
perfi/led  in. 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
dedructive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  dedroyed,  or  from  fubtle 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air 
that  has  palled  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable 
of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the 
danger  of  fleeping  in  clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires. 
Some  indeed  fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from 
the  fulphureous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
© liberty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber;  while  others 
imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged 
with  phlogidon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to 
fleep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I 
lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fuffoeated  by 
fleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had 
been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  date  of  fermentation,  contains 
Something  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger 
in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe 
liquors  is  in  a date  of  fermentation,  efpccially  if  they 
have  been  clofe  fhut  up  for  fome  time.  There  have 
been  many  indances  of  perfons  druck  dead  on  entering 

fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubtci  raneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 

,5’,  a!e  °Pcne^5  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned, 
which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral  yeats,  the  va- 
poms  aiidng  from  them  produce  the  fame  effe&s  as 

thofe- 
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thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon 
ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place 
that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  fhut  up,  till  the  air 
has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by  burning  gunpowder 
in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  places 
is  unwholefome,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle, 
throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If  thefe  con- 
tinue to  burn,  people  may  fafely  venture  in;  but  where 
they  are  fuddenly  extinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter 
till  the  air  has  been  firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpe- 
cially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate  like 
other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs 
fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances  of 
people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been 
extinguifhed  in  a clofe  chamber;  and  perfons  of  weak, 
delicate  breafts,  generally  find  themfelves  quickly  op- 
preffed  in  apartments  illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fixa- 
tions, and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they 
have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and  vine- 
gar, or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft  their 
feeling,  and  undemanding,  the  following  means  muft 

be  ufed  for  their  recovery : — 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  frefh, 
and  open  air;  and  volatile'  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  next  be  bled 
in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well 
rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow,  fome  lemonade, 
or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  niti  e, 

may  be  given  him.  . « , 

Nor  are  fharp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected, 

thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyftei , 
fvrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinCture  of  fenna,  of  each  two 
ounces;  or,  in  their  (lead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice 
turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yoke  of  an  egg.  Should 
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thfefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoon- 
fuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The 
fame  means,  if  neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in 
the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore 
the  circulation,  warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toffach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he 
recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s 
mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing  him  to 
be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about.  And  Dr.Frewen,  of 
Suffex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was 
flupified  by  the  frnoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was  recovered 
by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid 
in  a warm  bed. 

The  practice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by  noxi- 
ous vapours  in  cold  water  would  feem  to  be  fupported 
by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating  dogs  in  the 
grotto  del  cani , and  afterwards  recovering  them  by 
throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fever e,  and  a perfon  is  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the  extre- 
mities, and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood  to- 
wards the  brain;  fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of 
apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller, 
in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  to  grow 
drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  expofed  to.  This 
fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as  fome  alleviation  of 
his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  lafl. 

Such  violent  effedls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country;  it  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  benumbed  or 
frozen,  as  ft)  be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  fituation  ariles  from  the  fudden  application  of  heat. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched 

with 
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with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire;  yet  reafon  and 
obfervation  Ihew  that  this  is  a molt  dangerous  and  im- 
prudent pra&ice, 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into 
warm  water,  they  will  be  dedroyed  by  rottennefs,  or  a 
kind  of  mortification;  and  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
cover them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome  time  in  very 
cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural 
warmth  and  fenfibility:  after  which,  the  perfon  may 
be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and 
may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  elder- 
flowers  fweetened  with  honey.  Every  perfon  mud  have 
obferved,  when  his  hands  were  even  but  llightly 
affedded  with  cold,  that  the  bed  way  to  warm  them, 
was  by  walhing  them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to 
rub  them  well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  mow  or  cold  water;  or, 
what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  im- 
merfe him  in  a bath  of  the  very  colded  water.  There 
is  the  greated  encouragement  to  perfid  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  means,  as  we  are  allured  that  perfons  who  had 
remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  fix  fucccfiive  days,  and  who 
had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have 
neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the  cold 
feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioncd  by  their  ludden  tranfi- 
tions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  bfeen  expofed 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply 
their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or  if  they  have  occafion, 
plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a 
* ° mortification 
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mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom 
fails  to  enfue.  Mod  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this 
quarter  might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  common 
in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  fud- 
den  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people  fre- 
quently drop  down  dead  in  the  flreets,  exhaufled  with 
heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial  can 
be  poured  into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this 
cannot  be  effefted,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of 
aclyfter.  Volatile  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a flimu- 
lating  nature,  may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fliould 
be  well  rubbed  with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  net- 
tles, or  other  flimulating  things.  Some  of  the  antient 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons  appa- 
rently dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 

Head-aches  are  often  occafloned  by  expofure  to 
intenfe  heat  ; and  in  warm  climates,  where  people  are 
very  liable  to  what  they  call  coups  de  foleil , or  flrokes  of 
the  fun,  it  is  a common  cuftom  to  lay  linen  cloths, 
feveral  times  doubled,  on  the  head,  and  to  keep  them 
moiftened  with  very  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  or 
till  the  ftupor  is  diminifhed.  This  they  term  drawing 
the fire  out  of  the  head . 


CHAP.  L1II. 

OF  FAINTING-FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REOUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

Q ERONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting-fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 
ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  fludy,  or  the  like. 


In 
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In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell  to 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as 
much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be  poured  into 
his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates  into 
a fyncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
handing,  the  patient  muff  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding, 
a clyfler  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould  be  kept 
eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half-hour  a cup 
or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in  order  to 
efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confifling 
chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His  drink 
ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he  fhould  fleep 
but  moderately,  and  take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting-fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defect 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obftinate 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  luch  like.  In  thefe,  an 
almoft  diredtly  oppoiite  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 
mult  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head-low, 
and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary-water,  volatile  lalts,  or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe. 
His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy  ; and, 
if  he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugai 
and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in 
hot  wine  or  brandy  rnufl  be  applied  to  the  pft  of  his 
ffomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot 

water,  laid  to  his  feet.  , ,, 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  ihoula 
take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bii- 
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cult  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return 
of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, fome  light  yet  ftrengthening  nourifhment,  as 
panado  made  with  foup  inflead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs 
lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roafl  meats,  jellies, 
and  fuch  like. 

Thofe  fainting-fits,  which  are  the  effedt  of  bleeding, 
or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this 
clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are 
feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; indeed,  perfons  fub- 
je<ft  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue 
longer  than  ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the 
nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the  temples.  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  all 
refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be  made 
to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil, 
barley-water,  or  fuch  like ; emollient  clyflers  will  like- 
wife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fhould  after- 
wards be  recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cordials, 
and  anodyne  medicine. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion.  This 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure 
will  be  bell  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be 
promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  in- 
fufion  of  camomile- flowers,  ccirduus  benediElus , or  the 
like.  .When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  mufl 
be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  &c.;  after  which  he  fhould 
be  made  to  fwallow  a large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid, 
which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were!,  the  offending- 
matt  ci,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effedt  a 
difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the 
inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried  into  the  open 
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air,  have  Simulating  things  held  to  his  nofe,  and  thofe 
fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to  him  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  removed.  But  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of  fwoonings  which  arifefirom  nervous  dilorders, 
and  fhall  therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that  head.. 

Fainting-fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 
In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally 
denote  an  opprefhon  at  the  ftomach,  or  a mafs  of  cor- 
rupted humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacuations.either 
by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In 
each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and 
internally  is  thebeft  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and 
plenty  of  lemon-juice  and  water  after  it..  Swoonings 
which  happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing  to 
weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  reftrained. 
When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit.  of 
an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation 
of  a continual  fever,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  by 


fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to  fwoon- 
ing  or  fainting-fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might  be  often 
prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the  admmion  of 
frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by  exceflive 
flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reftrained.  T . hey 
are  generally  the  effedt  of  mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion. 
Dr.Fngleman  relates  the  cale  of  a woman  “ in chi  c - 
“ bed,  who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly 
« fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
« apparently  dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for;  her  own 
“ maid,  in  the  meanwhile,  being  out  of  patience  at  his 
« delay,  attempted  to  affift  her  herfelf,  and  extending 
tc  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  er  .s, 
« blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  poflibly  could,  and  m 
.«  a very  fhort  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked  as 
tc  out  of  a profound  fleep  ; when  proper  things  ein6 

“ (riven  her,  fhe  foon  recovered.  f 

- The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think  o 
this  expedient,  faid,  flie  had  feen  it  prachfed  at  Altcn 

qt  o ’ 
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“ burgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the  happieft 
<c  effect.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  widwives  may 
be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Many 
children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life,  and  others 
expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  without  all 
doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting-fits  proceed,  frefh  air  is 
always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not 
attending  to  this  circumflance,  people  often  kill  their 
friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd 
of  people  to  his  affi  fiance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit, 
whofe  breathing  exhaults  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  leaf!  doubt  but  this  practice, 
which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people, 
often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to'  the  delicate,  and  fuch 
perfons  as  fall  into  fainting-fits  from  mere  exhaufiion, 
or  the  violence  of  fome  difeafe.  No  more  perfons  ought 
ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where  a patient  Ties 
in  a fwoon,  than  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  his  afiift- 
ance,  and  the  windows  of  the  apartment  Ihould  always  be 
opened,  at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a jfiream  of  frefh  air. 

Perfons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  fainting-fits, 
fliould  negleft  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  them, 
as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tution.  Every  fainting-fit  leaves  the  perfon  in  deje&ion 
and  weaknefs;  the  feeretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the 
humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  ob- 
ftru&ions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood 
be  totally  intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked, 
polypufes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
veflels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded, 
are  thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crifis  in.  fevers  ; yet 
even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  to  be  removed. 

I have  before  remarked,  but  I deem  it  of  importance 
to  repeat  the  obfervation,  that  it  is  only  when  the  faint- 
ing-fit evidently  arifes  from  a fulnefs  of  the  habit,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a total  abolition  of  feeling  and  under" 
(landing,  that  bleeding  is  advifable.  The  ufe  of  the 

P p lancet 
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lancet  might  otherwife  have  the  mofl  deadly  efFeft. 
Many  perlons,  even  of  robuft  conflitutions,  are  very  apt 
to  faint  upon  having  a vein  opened  and  loofing  a little 
blood.  How  dangerous  then  muff  the  operation  be, 
when  a patient  has  already  fainted,  and  mod  probably 
from  extreme  weaknefs  and  a defe£l  of  blood  ! I have 
no  doubt  but  many  a murder  has  been  rafhly  com- 
mitted in  fuch  cafes. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effe&s  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  overdofe  of 
ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the  nervous 
energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  once ; but  in  general 
their  effedls  are  more  flow,  and  in  many  refpedls 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well 
as  ardent  fpirits  ; but  they  may  generally  be  difcharged 
by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excited  when 
the  Itomach  is  overchaged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
iofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct  themfelves, 
than  from  the  deftrutlive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable 
to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  fome  awkward 
poflure,  which  obflru&s  the  circulation  or  breathing, 
and  often  continue  in  this  fituation  till  they  die.  No 
perfon,  when  drunk,  fhould  be  left  by  himfelf,  till  his 
clothes  have  been  loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch 
a poflure  as  is  molt  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital 
motions,  and  difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 
The  belt  poflure  for  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly;  when  afleep, 
he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  railed, 
and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no 
way  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by 
taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  coniequences 
even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of  wine 
or  four  punch  ; thefe  acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat 
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of  the  flomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft  drink 
after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft,  tea,  infufions  of 
balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon 
wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  luke-warm  water  and  oil ; but  in  this 
condition,  vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only 
tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymptoms 
of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  propofing  a 
general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this  fituation, 
I {hall  briefly  relate  the  hiflory  of  a cafe  which  lately 
fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein  mod  of  thofe 
fymptoms  uiually  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and 
where  the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a 
hire,  drank  ten  glafles  of  ftrong  brandy.  Hefoon  after 
fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  feveral 
hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of  breathing,  the 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  fymp- 
toms, alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me. 
I found  him  flill  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and 
his  fkin  covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft 
the  only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious 
breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  {halting, 
applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulating  things  to 
his  nofe,  & c.  A few  ounces  of  blood  were  like  wife 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
was  poured  into  his  mouth ; but  as  he  could  not  fwallow, 
very  little  of  this  got  into  the  flomach.  None  of  thefe 
things  having  the  lead  effeft,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water 
and  a {harp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  adminiflered.  This 
gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved 
him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy 
eflfea,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  {hew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his 
fenfes.  He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days  weak 
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and  feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his 
bowels  which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a flender 
diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffered 
to  die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called,  had  not  a 
neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed  to 
drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired 
under  very  fimilar  circumflances.* 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infar&ion  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  affe&ion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Perfons 
who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very 
liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a 
cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They 
fhould  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into 
their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  moft  fubje£t  to 
fpafmodic  affe&ions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and 
the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  dilu- 
ting liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drunk  ; to  a cup  of 
which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  ecca- 
fionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather  may 
be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be 
freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  careleifnefs  or  inat- 
tention of  their  nurfes  f.  An  infant  when  in  bed 

fhould 

* I have  feen  repeated  inflrances  of  perfons  being  reftored  to  per- 
fect fobriety,  and  the  complete  ufe  of  their  fenfes,  from  a flate  of 
ffiofl  alarming  intoxication,  by  taking  away  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  near  the  head  as  poffible  by 
means  of  cupping  glafles.  The  fame  effeft  is  produced  by  taking 
blood  from  the  arm,  but  the  practice  is  not  perhaps  quite  fo  fafe  ; 
cupping  certainly  deferves  the  preference.  A.  P.  B. 

•f  Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effefts  of  careleffnefs.  I 

have  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the  night 

with 
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fliould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed  clothes;  and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall 
degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others  from 
being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by  the 
injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  I lhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  related 
by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery 
at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  contains 
almofl  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  re- 
fpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tar- 
nifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in 
fhort  it  was  almoft:  cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  clothes  and 
a parcel  of  allies  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy  un- 
fwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right 
fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for 
fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  Ikin.  As  foon  as 
the  alhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed  him 
on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had  been 
at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket.  He  had  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which  he  prefented 
to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time;  and  between  whiles  fome 
puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up  his  noftrils;  to  thefe 
fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth,  and  Squeezing 
tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat  began  thus  to  be  excited 
gradually;  the  pulfations  of  the  temporal  artery  were 
foon  felt,  the  breathing  became  more  frequent  and  free, 


with  an  hyfteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution  againit  em- 
ploying hyfteric  women  as  nurfes ; and  fhould  likewife  teach  fuch 
women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with  themfelves,  but 
in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 
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and  the  eyes  doled  and  opened  alternately.  At  length 
the;  child  fetched  fome  cries  exprefhve  of  his  want  of 
the  bread,  which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he 
catched  it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries 
were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed,  and  it  was 
hot  weather,  yet  Mr.Janin  thought  it  advifeable  to 
leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
under  the  adies.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned 
and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  fleep  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  he  continued  perfe&ly  well. 

Mr.Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a young 
man,  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to 
whom  he  adminidered  help  as  eft'e&ually  as  in  the 
the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover, furgeon  in  Do&ors’-Commons,  London, 
relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  redored  to  life 
after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in 
good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  redore  this  man  to  life 
were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external 
jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a 
quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil;  adminidering  the 
tobacco-clyder  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong 
frictions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe  had  -been 
continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was 
made  into  the  windpipe,  and  air  blown  drongly  through 
a canula  into  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this, 
the  blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face, 
and  a flow  pulfe  was  jud  perceptible  at  the  wrid.  The 
fri&ions  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer;  his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe 
being  irritated  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened 
his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  adminidered  to 
him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fliew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  drangle 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION-FITS. 

Convulsion-fits  often  conflitute  the  laft  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s  re- 
covery after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon  who 
appears  to  be  in  perfedt  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with 
a convulfion-fit,  and  feems  to  expire,  fome  attempts 
ought  always  to  be  made  to  reftore  hitn  to  life.  Infants 
are  moft  liable  to  convulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off 
very  fuddenly  by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of 
teething.  There  are  many  well-authenticated  accounts 
of  infants  having  been  reflored  to  life,  after  they  had 
to  all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions ; but  we 
ffiall  only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  practicability  of 
recovering  perfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clements  in  Colchejier , a child  of 
fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having 
had  the  breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion-fit, 
which  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a privation 
of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  wras 
deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  ftripped, 
laid  out,  the  paffing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a 
coffin  to  be  made  ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman, 
who  ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining  the 
child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and  fancied 
that  a glafs  ffie  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe  was  a little 
damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which  ffie  took  the 
child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbed  it, 
and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour 
ffie  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly  ; ffie  then  put  a 
little  of  the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued 
to  rub  its  palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to 
move,  and  the  milk  was  fwallowed  \ and  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  ffie  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  reitoring 
to  its  difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered, 
eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
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The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and 
at  prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an  infant 
to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but 
for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would  have 
remained  fo.  There  are,  however,  many  other  things 
which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above  ffiould  not  fuc- 
ceed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  flrong  fpirits,  covering 
it  with  warm  afhes  or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs, 
throwing  up  warm  (Emulating  clyflers  or  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco  into  the  inteflines,  and  Rich  like. 

When  children  are  dead-born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances  fimilar 
to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fufficient 
proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of 
perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  affifting  thofe 
who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  or 
difeafe.  Many  faCts  of  a fimilar  nature  might  be  ad- 
duced, were  it  neceffary  ; but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to 
excite  the  humane  and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoff 
endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons , infti- 
tijtedat  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  1 50  perfons,  in  the  fpace 
of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means  pointed  out 
by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their  prefervation  to 
peafants  and  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  But 
the  means  ufed  with  fo  much  efficacy  in  recovering 
drowned  perfons  are,  with  equal  luccefs,  applicable  to 
4 number  of  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in 
reality  to  be  only  fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of 
renewing  all  their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion 
again.  It  is  {hocking  to  reflect,  that,  for  want  of  this 
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confideration,  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to 
the  grave  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have 
been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  molt  likely 
to  be  attended  with  iuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called  fudden 
deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apoplexies,  hylterics, 
faintings,  and  many  other  diforders  wherein  perfons 
in  a moment  fink  down  and  expire.  The  various  cafual- 
ties  in  which  they  may  be  tried  are,  fuffocations  from 
the  fulphureous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  un- 
wholefome  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns;  the 
noxious  vapours  ariling  from  fermenting  liquors;  the 
fleams  of  burning  charcoal;  fulphureous  mineral  acids; 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling,  and 
apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  like- 
wife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  endeavours. 
Thofe,  perhaps,  who,  to  appearance,  are  killed  by 
lightening,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  paflions, 
as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like,  might  alfo  be  fre- 
quently recovered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as  blow- 
ing llrongly  into  the  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes;  they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who  happens 
to  be  prelent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no  great  ex- 
pence, and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to  reftore  the 
warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  adminiltering  clyfters,  and  generous 
cordials,  lhefe  muft  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  Common  lenfe,  and  the  lituation  of  the  patient, 
will  fuggeft  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  them. 
Above  all,  we  would  recommend perfeverance. People 
ought  never  to  defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  cir- 
cumftances,  or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as 
theie  is  the  leaf!  hope  of  luccefs.  Were  much  good 
ana  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  an  inltitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eltablilhed,  upon  a 

more 
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more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  re- 
ward was  allowed  to  every  one  who  Ihould  be  inftru- 
mental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly  dead.* * 
Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  Hill  more  for  money. 
Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed  to  thofe  bene- 
volent offices,  the  heartfelt  pleafure  which  a good  man 
muff  enjoy,  on  refletfting  that  he  has  been  the  happy 
inltrument  of  faving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from 
an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  a fufficient  reward. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  COLD-BATHING,  AND  DRINKING  THE 
MINERAL  WATERS. 

F a note  fubjoined  to  the  “ Cautions,”  given  in  for- 
mer editions  of  this  work,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
cold-bath  and  of  mineral  waters,  I pledged  inyfelf  to 
treat  the  fubjeft  more  at  length  on  a future  occafion  ; 
and  1 now  mean  to  fulfil  that  promife.  The  difcuffion 
will  be  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  illufl rate  the  extenfive  utility  of  the 
cold-bath,  in  preferving  as  well  as  reftoring  health ; 
and  fhall  point  out  the  cafes  where  it  may  be  hurtful. 
I propofe,  in  the  fecond  part,  to  give  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  of  the  molt  celebrated  mineral- 
waters  in  our  own  ifiand,  and  on  the  continent;  — 
to  fpecify  the  difeafes  wherein  they  are  refpeftively 
indicated; — and  to  lay  down  the  belt  practical 
rules  for  employing  them  with  fafety  and  benefit. 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inflituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is  likewife 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe  who 
have  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life,  perfons  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident. 
How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitiouc  inliitution,  which 
allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  out  of  the 
water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial;  but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  him  after 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead ! 

I need 
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I need  not  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  fuch  details. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  bell  things  are  liable  to 
the  greateft  abufe ; and  as  nature  does  not  afford  more 
aflive  or  more  powerful  medicines  than  thofe  in  quef- 
tion,  any  error  in  the  application  may  be,  and  often 
is,  attended  with  confiderable  danger. 


OF  COLD-BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE. 

Immersion  in  cold  water  is  a cuflom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  molt  remote  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  muft 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceffity  of 
water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  its  application  of  the  body  in  hot  countries, 
muft  very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human 
fpecies.  Even  the  example  of  other  animak  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  the  hint  to  man.  By  inftinct,  many  of 
them  are  led  to  apply  cold  water  in  this  manner; 
and  fome,  when  deprived  of  its  ufe,  have  been  known 
to  languifh,  and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pra&ice 
of  cold-bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imi- 
tation, is  an  inquiry  of  little  confequence:  our  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  it,  when  judicioufly  reforted  to,  and  the 
danger  attending  its  improper  ufe. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it 
at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  are 
much  miftaken.  1 have  known  apoplexies  occafioned 
by  going  into  the  cold  bath,  — fevers  excited  by  flaying 
too  long  in  it,  — and  other  maladies  fo  much  aggra- 
vated by  its  continued  ufe  as  to  become  abfolutely  in-  * 
curable.  Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard 
to  the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
moft  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  The  phyfician,  who  cured  Auguftus  by 
cold-bathing,  killed  his  heir  by  the  very  fame  prefcrip- 

tion. 
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tion.  This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for 
regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous 
evils  which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and  prorrtifcuous 
ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fafhionable  pieces  of  luxury. 
But  as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this  country,  every  one 
does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes , and  of  courfe 
many  rnuft  do  wrong.  I hope,  however,  that,  when 
better  informed,  they  will  learn  to  correct  errors  of  fo 
fatal  a tendency. 

Abfurd  prejudices  againft  cold-bathing  are  not  lefs 
blameable  on  the  other  hand.  Though  it  fhould  never 
be  prefcribed  for  the  cure  of  difeafes , without  well  con- 
lidering  the  nature  of  each  cafe,  it  cannot  be  too  ear- 
neftly  or  too  generally  recommended  as  a prefervative 
of  health.  I am  therefore  forry  to  fee  fome  modern  wri- 
ters attempting  to  revive  the  whimfical  and  long- ex- 
ploded dodrine  of  Galen,  who  faid,  that  immerfion  in 
cold  water  was  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears; 
and  that  warm-bathing  was  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  ftrength  of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  great- 
eft  men  err,  whenever  they  lofe  fight  of  fads,  and  fub- 
ftitute  Tallies  of  wit  or  fpecious  arguments  in  phyfic  for 
obfervations  and  experience ! By  thefe  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  the  cold-bath  is  placed  beyond  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  a doubt.  Its  tonic  powers  are  found  to  be  pecu- 
liarly proper  for  the  lax  fibres  of  young  people,  render- 
ing them  firm  and  elaftic,  and  enabling  the  vital  organs 
to  perform  their  refpedlive  fundions  with  eafe  and 
regularity. 

In  other  parts  of  this  work  I had  occafion  to  de- 
fer ibe,  with  greater  minutenefs  than  is  now  necefiary, 
the  many  good  effeds  of  wafhing  children ; and  I gave  a 
few  diredions  as  to  the  manner  of  employing  this  very 
falutary  operation,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  I 
/hewed  how  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  might  be  gradually 
brought  about  with  the  utmoft  fafety  ; and  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  who  give  it  a fair  trial  will  readily 
comply  with  my  farther  advice  to  continue  it  ever  after, 
except  in  fuch  cafes  of  indifpofition  or  infirmity  as  I 
/hall  prefently  notice.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  growth,  vigour,  and  firmnefs  of  youth,  or  to  the 
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activity  and  permanent  health  of  manhood,  than  daily 
immerfion  in  cold-water.  It  Heels  the  frame  againft 
changes  of  weather,  againft  the  impreflions  of  cold  or 
moifture,  and  many  other  external  injuries.  It  is  of 
courfe  the  beft  preventive  of  all  thofe  difeafes  which 
arife  from  a relaxed  fkin,  obftru&ed  or  profufe  per- 
lpiration,  and  nervous  weaknefs. 

When  the  cold-bath  is  ufed  merely  as  a means  of 
preferving  health,  in  which  point  of  view  I am  now 
confidering  it,  a fingle  plunge  or  dip  of  the  whole 
body  will  be  fufficient,  though  adlive  fwimmers  may 
continue  their  favourite  amufement  for  five  or  fix 
minutes  without  injury.  Any  longer  ftay  might  prove 
dangerous,  by  not  only  occafioning  an  exceflive  flux 
of  humours  towards  the  head,  but  chilling  the  blood, 
cramping  the  mufcles,  relaxing  the  nerves,  and  wholly 
defeating  the  intention  of  bathing.  For  want  of  a due 
regard  to  thefe  circumftances,  young  men  have  often 
endangered,  and  fometimes  loft  their  lives.  In  all 
cafes,  it  is  highly  neceffary  to  be  rubbed  dry  at  the 
inftant  of  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  to  take  exer- 
cife  for  at  leaft  half  an  hour  after.  A little  exercife  is 
alfo  advifable  before  bathing,  fo  as  to  excite  a gentle 
glow  or  temperate  degree  of  warmth,  and  thus  guard 
agamft  the  bad  confequences  of  a fhock,  when  the 
body  is  either  chilly  or  over-heated. 

. caution  fhould  be  given  againft  plunging 

mto  cold  water  after  dinner,  or  after  much  fatigue. 
For  thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  morning  is  very 
properly  recommended  to  perfons  in  health  as  the  beft 
time  for  bathing.  It  is  the  leaft  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  other  purfuits  or  concerns:  it  wafties  awav 
any  particles  of  the  perfpirable  matter  that  may  have 
remained  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  before  they  can 
be  re-abfbrbed  : it  affords  frefh  fupplies  of  vigour  and 
alacrity  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  day ; and  as 
I have  already  hinted,  it  fortifies  the  body  againft  any 
changes  of  weather,  to  which  it  may  be  afterwards 
expoled  in  a far  lighter  element.  * 

iatG  P^r*e<^-  health,  it  may  be  farther  ob- 
lerved,  that  people  need  not  give  themfelves  much 
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trouble  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fea-bathing  In  pre- 
ference to  river-water,  as  the  grand  efteft  of  both  is 
nearly  the  fame,  though  fome  confiderations  of  lefs 
moment  may  concur  to  render  the  former  more  in- 
viting. Among  thefe  we  muff  reckon  the  ufual  refort 
of  gay  company  to  different  parts  of  the  coaft  in  fum- 
mer,  the  refrefhing  coolnefs  of  the  fea-air  in  that  feafon, 
and  the  agreeable  flimulus  which  many  perfons  ex- 
perience from  the  aftion  of  faline  particles,  not  only 
in  the  water,  but  when  they  are  floating  in  the  atmo- 
fphere.  It  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fea  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  rivers, 
never  rifing  fo  high,  or  finking  fo  low,  in  any  change 
of  weather.  But  fuch  points  of  difference  are  chiefly 
interefling  to  valetudinarians. 

What  I have  faid  of  the  cold-bath,  when  ufed  as  the 
means  of  preventing  difeafe,  will  throw  fome  light  on 
the  propriety  of  occafionally  reforting  to  it  as  an  impor- 
tant remedy.  In  cafes  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  danger, 
it  is  an  iiiftrument  which  can  only  be  entrufted  to  the 
moft  fkilful  hands  ; but  in  many  other  lefs  critical  fitua- 
tions,  a few  plain  rules  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

The  firft  objea  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  the 
cold-bath,  as  a remedy,  is,  whether  the  patient  is  not 
too  much  enfeebled  to  bear  the  fhock.  1 his  cannot 
always  be  determined  by  appearances ; but  a Angle 
experiment  will  remove  all  doubt.  If  the  immerfion 
be  followed  by  a pleafant  glow,  and  a fenfe  of  in- 
creafing  alacrity,  it  is  the  beft  proof  of  its  agreeing 
with  the  conftitution,  and  of  its  being  likely  to  have  a 
happy  influence  on  the  whole  frame.  Hence  the  cold- 
bath  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  bracer  and  refforative 
in  cafes  of  languor,  of  habitual  laflitude,  and  of  muf- 
cular  or  nervous  weaknefs,  when  arifing  from  miich 
confinement,  a fedentary  life,  intenfe  ftudy,  or  any  of 
the  ufual  caufes  of  relaxation.  But  it  is  always  under- 
ftood,  that,  in  every  inftance  of  this  fort,  a fufficient 
Urength  of  original' ftamina  (till  remains  to  produce  a 
proper  re-a&ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  upon  which 
all  the  falutary  effeas  of  bathing  depend. 


The 
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The  great  efficacy  of  the  cold-bath,  and  particularly 
of  fea-bathing,  has  often  been  experienced  in  fcrophu- 
lous  complaints,  which  are  always  attended  with  a 
relaxation  of  the  fibres,  and  a ftrong  difpofition  to  lan- 
guor and  indolence.  In  fuch  cafes,  fea-bathing  is  not 
only  recommended  as  a tonic,  or  bracer,  but  as  a power- 
ful detergent  and  purifier  alfo,  efpecially  if  the  fea-water 
be  ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time.  No  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  on  this  head,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
icrophula,  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  fea-bathing, 
though  a good  preventive  of  the  fcrophula,  could  not 
remove  the  local  effects  of  the  difeafe  when  once  formed. 
My  own  practice  in  the  treatment  of  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions has  not  been  extenfive  enough  to  enable  me  to 
fpeak  to  this  point  with  a tone  of  confidence  ; but  the 
contrary  dodrine  appears  to  me  fupported  by  the  fail  ed 
reafoning,  and,  what  is  more,  by  indifputable  fads. 

In  the  firfi:  place,  a weak  flaccid  habit,  and  a thin 
fkin,  very  fufceplible  of  impreffions  from  cold  moilt 
air,  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  predifpofing  caufes 
of  the  fcrophula.  Now  the  cold-bath  is  the  beft 
remedy  for  both,  as  it  renders  the  texture  of  the  fkin 
firm,  and  invigorates  the  fyftem.  By  being  therefore 
fo  well  adapted  to  obviate  caufes,  it^muft,  according 
to  one  of  the  fureft  maxims  of  medical  pradice  be 
very  fit  to  remove  effeds. 


The  juftnefs  of  fuch  an  inference  has  been  placed 
beyond  a doubt,  by  the  reports  of  men  of  profeffiona! 
eminence  and  veracity,  under  whofe  diredion,  and 
immediate  mfpedion  alfo,  fea-bathing  has  been  known 
to  refolve  fwellmgs  of  the  glands,  as  well  as  to  corred 
the  difcharge  of  fcrophulous  ulcers,  and  difpofe  them 
to  heal  I am  therefore  very  willing  to  believe,  that 
a regular  courfe  of  fea-bathing,  and  the  internal  ufe  of 
fea.wMer  w,th  the  aid  of  good  air,  proper  exercife, 
andahght,  yet  nouriflimg  diet,  are  the  beft  means  as 
yet  difcovered  of  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  evil,  or 
counteracting  its  morbid  effeds. 

But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  poffible  mifconceptioa 
of  my  meaning,  it  may  be  necefi'ary  to  add,  that  my 
' °pmi0n  0f  the  of  fea-water  in  fcrophulous 
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complaints,  is  confined  to  its  probable  removal  of  the 
outward  fymptoms  of  the  malady,  before  thefe  have  ar- 
rived at  a certain  pitch , or  have  reduced  the  patient  to 
a Jiate  of  extreme  debility ; in  which  cafe,  as  well  as  in 
all  internal  affections  of  the  fcrophula,  when  it  has 
once  faftened  upon  the  lungs,  or  any  other  vital  part, 
bathing  in  the  fea,  or  drinking  its  waters,  would  be 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  extremely  injurious. 

It  would  alfo  imply  too  great  a confidence  in  the  falu- 
tary  virtues  of  lea-bathing,  to  prefcribe  it  as  a remedy 
for  cutaneous  diforders  in  general.  To  many  of  them 
the  warm-bath  is  much  better  adapted  ; and  thepioper 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  determined 
by  a fkilful  phyfician,  after  a due  confideration  of  the 
patient’s  eafe.  Some  eruptions,  if  imprudently  re- 
pelled by  the  action  of  cold  on  the  {kin,  may  carry 
back  into  the  habit  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  to  be  depofited, 
perhaps,  on  fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature  s kind 
efforts  to  throw  them  off.  But  a medical  man  will  not 
prefcribe  fea-bathing  in  any  cafe  where  pimples  or 
blotches  appear  on  the  furface,  without  recommending 
the  internal  ufe  of  the  fea-water  at  the  Lime  time,  to 
determine  regularly  and  moderately  to  the  bowels,  io 
as  to  carry  off  all  impurities,  without  the  lead  injury 
to  the  general  health,  fpirits,  or  appetite.  I fhall  have 
occafion  to  repeat  this  caution,  when  I come  to  fpeak 
of  fome  mineral  waters,  which  are  frequently  reforted 
to  for  the  cure  of  fimilar  complaints. 

Though,  as  before  cbferved,  there  may  be  very 
little  difference  between  the  effeds  of  fea-water  and  of 
river- water  of  the  fame  temperature,  when  applied  to  a 
found  fkin  and  healthy  body,  yet  the  gently  fhmulant, 
detergent,  and  healing  properties  ofthefahne  impreg- 
nation of  the  former  muff  give  it  a decilive  fuperio  y 
in  many  difeafes  of  the  furface  and  habit.  It  cleanfes 
fores,  and  forwards  the  procefs  of  granulation.  It  ofte 
difperfes  tumours  that  have  refilled  the  mod  powerf 
difcutient  medicines.  Even  deeply-feated  ulcers,  t ougj 
beyond  the  reach  of  other  applications  fbmetimes  yield 
to  the  penetrating  adion  of  fea-water.  We  mud  not  fo  - 
get,  however,  that  its  internal  ufe  is  a neceffary  auxiliary 
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in  ail  thefe  cafes,  and  others  of  a fimilar  nature.  About 
half  a pint  of  it,  which  contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  falts,  taken  in  the  morning, 
immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  fea,  and  the  like 
dofe  in  half  an  hour  after,  will  commonly  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a mild  purgative.  The  quantity  may  be 
augmented,  or  the  dofe  repeated,  if  requifite,  with  per- 
feft  fafety,  and  little  inconvenience.  It  excites  third, 
but  feldom  naufea,  unlefs  the  flomach  is  very  irritable, 
or  the  patient  very  fqueamifh. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  where  a cure  cannot  be  expected 
but  from  the  long-continued  ufe  of  any  remedy,  it  is  a 
great  recommendation  of  the  fea-water,  that  it  may  be 
perfevered  in  for  a confiderable  time,  without  weaken- 
ing the  Itomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  conftitution  in 
general.  Inflances  frequently  occur  of  perfons  who 
keep  the  body  moderately  open  by  its  daily  ufe  for 
months  together,  and  yet  enjoy  during  the  whole  time 
a good  appetite,  and  excellent  powers  of  digeftion,  with 
increafed  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  always 
mod  advifable  to  make  ufe  of  the  fea-water  externally 
and  internally,  in  the  manner  here  direfted,  only  twice 
or  three  times  a-week,  till  the  patient  is  encouraged  by 
degrees  to  employ  the  falutary  procefs  every  day.  It 
Ihould  alfo  be  gradually  difcontinued  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, after  the  defired  end  is  obtained. 

There  are  feveral  dilbrders,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  particularly  ardent  fevers,  and  various  cafes 
of  local  inflammation  and  mufcular  rigidity,  in  which 
the  external  application  of  cold  water  may  produce 
good  effects.  But  many  of  them  require  great  accu- 
racy of  didin&ion,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  judgment  and 
caution  in  the  ufe  of  a remedy,  which  a fmall  miftake, 
or  a fmall  change  of  circumdances,  may  render 
hazardous.  In  a work  like  this,  defigned  for  popular 
inftru&ion,  it  would  be  improper  to  encourage  rafti 
experiments,  by  pointing  out  fuch  niceties  in  medical 
practice  as  are  iafe  only  when  under  the  guidance  of 
medical  Ikill.  I do  not  know  any  thing  in  its  own 
nature  fo  falutary,  and  yet  fo  liable  to  be  abufed,  as  the 
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cold-bath.  I fhall  therefore  proceed  to  touch  upon 
the  cafes,  where  the  inconfiderate  or  improper  appli- 
cation of  fuch  a remedy  may  prove  injurious,  and 
fometimes  fatal. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  critical  cafes  juft  alluded  to, 
but  in  many  (lighter  indifpofitions,  that  injudicious  im- 
merfton  in  cold  water  may  be  attended  with  very  ferious 
confequences.  Fevers  are  much  oftener  produced  than 
cured  by  cold-bathing,  if  raflily  reforted  to.  Diforders 
of  the  intellectual  functions,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and 
death,  may  be,  and  are  frequently  occaftoned  by  a 
fingle  dip,  in  cafes  either  of  extreme  nervous  debility , or 
of  extreme  fulnefs.  When  I refieCt  on  the  frantic  preci- 
pitancy with  which  I have  feen  many  perfons  of  very 
weak,  and  others  of  very  plethoric  habit,  after  a rapid 
journey  from  London  to  fome  watering-place,  plunge 
inftantly  into  the  fea,  without  the  leaft  preparation,  fo 
far  from  being  furprized  at  the  numbers  who  fuffer,  I 
am  rather  aftonilhed  that  any  lhould  efcape.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  from  falling 
victims  to  their  indifcretion,  and  to  guard  perfons 
affliCted  with  particular  complaints  againft  the  ufe  of  an 
improper  medicine,  I (hall  point  out  the  principal  indif- 
pofitions, in  which  the  cold-bath  would  be  likely  to 
aggravate  the  fymptoms,  and  even  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

When  cold-bathing  occaftons  chillnefs,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, liftleflnefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a prof- 
tration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-aches,  it  ought  to 
be  difcontinued.  Thefe  unpleafant  fenfations  are  the 
lured  proofs,  that  the  aCtual  ftate  of  the  patient’s  habit 
is  unfit  to  bear  the  Ihock  ; and  that  either  the  re-aCtion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
cold  preflure  on  the  furface,  or  that  the  determination 
to  the  head,  or  to  fome  other  vital  part,  is  too  rapidly 
increafed.  Every  body’s  feelings,  after  immerfion  in 
cold  water,  are  the  beft  criterion  by  which  we  can 
decide  on  the  probability  of  its  good  or  its  bad  effeCts. 
We  might  otherwise  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and 
be  induced  to  recommend  the  cold-bath  in  all  cafes  that 
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might  feem  to  require  a tonic  and  frimulant  plan  of 
cure. 

But  it  may  fometimes  be  dangerous,  or  at  lead:  very 
detrimental,  to  make  even  a Angle  experiment.  In 
particular  affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  well 
as  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  and  all  ob- 
ffinate  obftructions,  the  effeCt  may  be  fatal.  The  late 
Dr.SaiOLLET,  indeed,  faid,  that  if  he  were  perfuaded 
he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the 
cold-bath.  In  doing  fo,  however,  the  DoCtor  would 
certainly  fliew  more  courage  than  difcretion  ; and  that 
he  was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a phyfician,  every  one 
will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an  atrophy,  may  be 
miftaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  : yet,  in  the 
two  former,  the  cold-bath  proves  often  beneficial, 
though  I never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all 
the  phth‘ifical  patients  I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the 
cold-bath,  were  evidently  hurt  by  it. 

Perfons  of  very  full  habits,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
run  a great  rifk  of  burlting  a blood-veffel,  or  of  caufing 
an  inflammation  of  fome  important  organ,  by  milling 
into  the  cold-bath,  without  due  preparation.  People 
of  this  defcription  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs 
the  body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  eva- 
cuations. lhey  will  then  derive  the  utmoft  benefit 
from  what  might  be  otherwife  attended  with  irreparable 
injury  to  many  of  them. 

Though  I recommended  the  cold-bath  in  cafes  of 
nervous  weaknefs,  yet  the  degree  of  that  weaknefs  Ihould 
be  confidered,  left  the  Ihock  might  prove  too  powerful 
for  extreme  debility.  Not  only  women  of  very  weakly 
and  delicate  habits,  but  men  alio  111  the  lame  predica- 
ment, as  well  as  puny  children,  fhould  begin  with  the 
warm-bath,  at  the  fame  degree  nearly  as  that  of  animal 
heat,  about  96°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; and 
reduce  it  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
patient’s  ftrength  and  internal  powers  of  re-a&ion.  The 
cold-bath  is  often  very  neceffary  to  complete  a cure, 
though  not  always  advifable  to  begin  with.  This  re- 
quires particular  illuftration. 
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In  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  cafes,  cold-bathing  at 
firft  has  done  the  greateft  mifchief,  though  it  may  be 
finally  reforted  to  with  good  effedt,  after  a preparatory 
and  long-continued  ufe  of  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath. 
Its  warmth  muff  be  diminifhed  very  flowly,  and  almoft 
imperceptibly.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranfi- 
tions ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  di&ates,  have 
often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

The  like  gradual  diminution  of  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  no  lefs  proper  in  rheumatic  complaints, 
and  in  thofe  mufcular  contra&ions  and  convulfive 
motions  which  are  called  St. Vitus’s  Dance. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pretty  general  rule 
in  that  branch  of  nervous  diforders  which  includes 
fpafms,  convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  fimilar  confe- 
rences of  the  debility  or  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  that 
we  fhould  always  begin  with  the  warm-bath,  and 
proceed  to  the  cold  by  the  moft  pleafing  and  gentle 


degrees. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fpafmodic  affe&ionsof  the  inteftines,  hooping- 
coughs,  and  convulfive  afthmas,  in  which,  though 
clalled  under  the  general  head  of  fpafms,  the  cold-bath 
would  at  any  time  be  extremely  improper.  But  this 
prohibition  is  alfo  implied  in  my  remark  on  complaints 
of  the  bowels  and  chefl  in  general,  the  latter  including 
coughs  of  every  defcription.  When  thefe  are  the  mere 
confequences  of  flight  irritation  or  cold,  bathing  the 
lower  extremities  in  warm  water  affords  great  relief ; 
but  immerfing  the  whole  body  in  either  the  warm  01 
the  cold-bath,  would  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms, 
when  the  breathing  is  difficult. 

As  palfies  are  often  occafioned  by  the  inconfiderate 
ufe  of  the  cold-bath,  it  cannot  be  too  ftri&ly  prohibited, 
where  any  paralytic  fymptoms  are  difcoverable.  1 hei  e 
is  no  complaint  that  bears  and  requires  a greater  de- 
gree of  external  heat  than  the  palfy,  and  there  is  none 
in  which  the  ffiock  of  cold  water  is  more  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  every  curative  indication.  The  hot-baths, 
therefore,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  particularly 
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if  impregnated  with  fait,  which  inereafes  their  ftimulus, 
are  employed  as  a fove^eign  remedy  for  paralytic  affec- 
tions. Fridion,  which  fhould  never  be  negleded  after 
bathing,  is  in  thefe  cafes  of  eminent  fervice. 

In  affedions  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  and 
in  cafes  of  indigellion,  efpecially  when  occafioned  by 
intemperance,  cold-bathing  is  as  improper  as  in  com- 
plaints of  the  bowels,  before  taken  notice  of.  But  it  is 
the  excefs  of  folly,  after  immoderate  drinking,  to  ule 
the  cold-bath  with  a view  of  alleviating  its  painful  effeds 
next  day.  It  muff  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  ftomach, 
the  violence  of  the  head-ach,  and  the  derangement  of 
the  circulation.  It  may  be  produdive  of  ftill  worfe 
confequences.  The  cooling  operation  may  prove  far 
more  powerful  and  more  lafting  than  was  expeded, 
and  may  extinguifh  for  ever  the  remains  of  animal 
heat  ; or,  fhould  nature,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  be 
able  to  refill  the  fhock,  it  will  probably  be  attended  with 
fymptoms  of  fever,  or  with  very  troublefome  eruptions. 
Many  painful  affedions  of  the  head,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  arife  from  intoxication,  are,  indeed,  often  relieved 
by  what  is  called  the  Jhower-hath , or  by  the  aflufion 
of  cold  water  on  the  part  affeded,  but  never  by  the 
rafh  experiment  of  fwimming,  or  of  total  immer- 
fion. 

I muft  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the  Jhower- 
bath  is  in  many  other  refpeds  a valuable  contrivance. 
It  may  be  eafily  procured  : its  adion  can  be  regulated 
at  pleafure  ; and  as  the  water  delcends  like  rain,  it 
gently  impels  the  blood  towards  the  lower  extremities, 
and  prevents  the  danger  which  would  arife  from  its 
fudden  or  too  rapid  determination  to  the  lungs  and 
head  in  fome  of  the  cafes  already  mentioned. 

In  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  other  fluxes  of  blood, 
when  fo  confiderable  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life  or 
conftitution,  cold  water  may  be  applied  with  good  effed. 
It  alfo  forms  a part  of  the  tonic  plan  to  be  purfued  in  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes  ; nor  is  any  thing  more 
likely  to  prevent  the  return  of  this  complaint  than  cold 
bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters  in  the  intervals 
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of  menftruation.  But  when  the  difcharge  of  blood  is 
critical,  as  in  fome  affedtions  off1  the  brain,  lungs,  &c. 
or  is  become  habitual,  as  in  the  piles,  to  check  fo  falu- 
tary  an  evacuation  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  would 
be  the  height  of  madnefs.  This  is  no  lefs  true  of  many 
critical  inflammations,  thofe  of  the  gout  for  inftance, 
in  which  cold  water  cr  any  other  repellent  would  evi- 
dently counteract  the  purpofes  of  nature,  and  very 
probably  throw  the  diforder  upon  fome  vital  part. 
What  is  called  the  retrocedent  gout  frequently  arifes 
from  fome  mifmanagement  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  from 
fome  particular  weaknefs  or  atony  of  the  fyffem.  Cold- 
bathing is  a very  hazardous  experiment  to  be  made  by 
perfons  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  except  in  the  abfence  of  the 
fymptoms,  when  no  indifpofition  is  felt  in  either  the 
head  or  jflomach,  w'hen  the  extremities  are  not  threat- 
ened with  pain  ; and  then  only  in  concurrence  with 
the  belt  medical  advice. 

Bathing  the  lower  extremities  in  warm  water  is  gene- 
rally and  very  properly  recommended  both  in  the 
retention  and  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes , to  excite  the 
adtion  of  the  uterine  veffels,  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  to 
remove  any  flridlure  of  thofe  veffels  which  may  be  in- 
duced by  cold  or  fear.  A fkilful  phyfician,  however, 
will  fometimes  meet  with  cafes  of  a retention  of  the 
menfes  after  the  ufual  age,  in  which  the  cold-bath,  if 
feafonably  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  may 
contribute  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  fyftem. 

The  delicacy  and  general  irritability  of  the  habit  in 
a ff  ate  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  too  great 
a determination  of  the  blood  to  the  womb,  clearly  for- 
bid the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath,  unlefs  it  Ihould  be  rendered 
advifable  by  fome  circumftances  of  a peculiar  nature, 
of  which  a medical  man  of  Ikill  and  experience  is  the 
only  proper  judge. 

It  is  a great  and  often  a fatal  miftake  to  rely  on  the 
tonic  powers  of  the  cold-bath  as  the  bell  means  of  re- 
pairing the  injury  done  to  the  conffitution  by  the  relax- 
ing influence  of  hot  climates.  People,  on  their  return 
to  England  after  having  refided  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
fa  , Indies, 
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Indies,  would  find  the  warm-bath  not  only  fafer,  bid 
far  more  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  their  former 
ftren<nh.  I would  not  have  them  venture  into  a bath 
of  a temperature  under  90°  for  a confiderable  time, 
after  which  they  may  gradually  diminifh  its  warmth, 
as  before  recommended  in  cafes  of  extreme  debility. 

I might  here  go  into  farther  details,  and  lhew  how 
much  more  falutary  the  warm-bath  is  than  the  cold  in 
difeafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  numberlefs 
other  cafes  of  internal  weaknefs,  irritation,  or  derange- 
ment ; but  the  principles,  which  I have  laid  down,  may 
be  eafily  extended  to  them  all ; and  I hope  that  the 
cautions  I have  given  will  operate  as  fome  check  on 
the  abufe  of  the  moll  powerful  means  of  preferving 
and  reftoring  health,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Some  years  ago  a foreign  quack  made  a great  deal 
of  noife  in  this  country  with  his  medicated  baths  ; but, 
like  other  follies  of  the  day,  they  are  now  almolt  funk 
into  oblivion.  A few  writers  have  alfo  been  very  lavilh 
of  their  panegyrics  on  the  wonderful  effeds  of  vapour- 
baths  as  ufed  in  Ruffia  : but  I do  not  think  that  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  milder  regions  will  ever  have  occa- 
fion  to  envy  the  rigid  fibres  of  the  north  the  enjoyment 
of  fuch  fanciful  luxuries.  The  llrength  of  fleam  is, 
perhaps,  better  known  and  more  ufefully  employed  in 
England  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  ; but  we  meet 
with  very  few  cafes,  where  its  intenfe  adion  on  the 
furface  of  the  human  body  can  be  deemed  eifentially 
necelfary  either  for  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes. Surely  the  fkin  of  anEnglifhman  may  be  rendered 
perfpirable  by  a much  gentler  llimulus,  and  without 
the  aid  of  fo  troublefome  and  fuffocating  a procefs. 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  read  without  a fmile  the 
numberlefs  books,  elfays,  and  pamphlets,  which  have 
been  written  on  this  fubjed.  It  feems  to  be  the 
favourite  region  for  the  exercife  of  fidion  and  fancy. 
The  traditionary  tales  of  ancient  miracles,  laid  to  be 
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wrought  by  holy  wells  and  confecrated  fprings,  do  not 
much  lui  pals  in  extravagance  the  modern  cures  afcnbed 
to  thole  favourite  haunts  of  valetudinarians  by  fraud, 
ignorance,  and  credulity.  In  printed  Guides , as  they 
are  called,  or  Pocket  Companions , to  any  of  thofe  foun- 
tains of  health,  it  may  be  excufable  to  ainufe  us  with 
a little  romance ; but  we  are  forry  to  find  the  fame 
fpirit  pervading  many  medical  treatifes  which  fhould  be 
diftinguiihed  by  the  moft  fiicred  regard  for  truth,  and 
a juft  contempt  of  puerile  embellifhments. 

Some  allowance  indeed  fhould  be  made  for  the  influ- 
ence of  local  prejudices,  and  for  the  ftrong  bias  of 
intereft  and  ambition  on  the  mind  of  a profeffional  man, 
who,  refiding  near  one  of  thofe  fprings,  has,  perhaps, 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  popularity  and  reputation, 
but  by  an  encomium  on  its  virtues,  and  a defcription, 
quite  in  the  poetical  ftyle,  of  the  beauties  of  the  fur- 
rounding fcenery.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  a harmlefs 
puff ; it  feldom  deceives  any  body  ; but  is  viewed  in 
the  fame  light  as  an  audioneer’s  advertifement  of  an 
eftate,  where  frightful  chafms  are  often  defcribed  as 
curious  grottos,  a few  furze-bufhes  as  a fhrubbery  laid 
out  by  the  finger  of  Nature,  and  a gallows  as  a hanging- 
wood.  There  is  another  particular,  in  which  thofe 
highly-coloured  landfcapes  that  form  the  introdudory 
part  of  almoft  every  treatife  on  a medicinal  fpring, 
may  defeat  the  propofed  end,  and  that  is,  by  exciting  a 
reasonable  fufpicion  that  the  waters  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  high  reputation  of  their  efficacy  to  local  cir- 
cumftances,  to  the  pleafant  walks  and  rides,  or  the 
delightful  proipeds  round  them. 

A difplay  of  all  the  attractions  of  the  favourite  fpot  is 
commonly  followed  by  very  minute  details  of  chemical 
analyfis,  which  are  juli  of  as  little  ufe  to  the  generality 
of  readers  as  the  defcription  of  the  fcenery.  A know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water  by  no  means 
implies  a knowledge  of  its  medical  properties.  Thefe 
are  to  be  learned  by  repeated  experiments.  Were  it 
not  for  the  evidence  of  fads,  the  late  difcoveries  in 
chemiftry,  as  far  as  they  refped  the  analyfis  of  mineral 

waters, 
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waters,  would  only  tend  to  lelfen  their  credit,  by  {hew- 
ing the  little  difference  between  them  and  any  com- 
mon water  of  the  fame  purity  and  temperature.  For 
inftance,  if  we  confined  ourfelves  to  mere  fpeculation 
on  the  fubjeCt,  how  could  we  fuppofe  that  a quarter  of 
a grain  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  fufpended  by  a little  fixed 
air  in  a whole  quart  of  Tunbridge  water,  the  largeft 
quantity  ufually  taken  in  the  courfe  of  a day,  could 
produce  any  remarkable  or  peculiar  effects  ? The  fame 
thing  might  be  faid  of  the  moll  celebrated  fprings  in 
the  kingdom  ; and  many  phyficians  of  great  profeffional 
eminence,  arguing  from  this  principle,  have  not 
hefitated  to  albert,  that  the  cures  performed  by  thofe 
fprings  were  not  owing  to  the  ingredients  with  which 
they  were  impregnated,  but  to  the  fimple  elementary 
part,  or  what  may  be  called  the  pure  water.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  therefore  to  determine,  whether  chemical 
analyfis  has  furnifhed  more  arguments  in  favour  of,  or 
againft,  the  boafted  fuperiority  of  mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Falconer,  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  few 
books,  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  that  contain  fomething 
more  than  the  gratification  of  idle  curiofity,  candidlv 
confelfes,  that  “ chemical  analyfis,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  profecuted,  feems  to  give  us  a very  im- 
perfect view  of  the  methods  by  which  thefe  effeCts 
(/'.  e . the  medicinal  effects  of  the  Bath- waters)  have 
been  produced ; and  this  circum fiance  has  induced 
feveral  perfons  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  facfts  altogether, 
or  to  reprefent  them  as  highly  exaggerated,  and  that 
fuch  advantages  (if  any)  as  might  be  in  truth  received, 
were  owing  to  collateral  circumftances  of  uncertain 
and  indeterminate  efficacy,  as  change  of  air  diet 
manner  of  life,  and  the  like.” 

It  is  not  therefore  to  the  landfcape-painter,  or  to  the 
chemift,  that  we  mull  look  for  any  ufeful  information 
on  thofe  points,  but  to  the  modeft  and  judicious  prafti- 
tioner,  who,  like  the  author  now  quoted,  watches  with 
caie,  and  lepoits  with  fidelity,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  effefts  of  the  waters  he  defcribes,  the  inftances  of 
then  failure,  as  well  as  of  their  fuccefs,  in  various  dif- 
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orders.  I am  forry  to  add,  that  the  fund  of  fuch  truly 
valuable  materials  is  as  yet  very  fcanty,  and  that  I mull 
confine  myfelf  to  general  remarks  on  the  moll  fre- 
quented of  our  medical  fprings,  fo  as  to  diredt  invalids 
to  the  fountain,  from  the  ufe  of  which  they  may  form 
fome  reasonable  hopes  of  relief.  As  more  particular 
inftrudtions  will  often  be  necelfary  when  they  get  to  the 
fpot,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  caution  them  againll  choofing 
for  their  medical  guide  any  man,  however  high  his 
reputation  may  be,  who  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
the  loudeft  or  moft  eloquent  trumpeter  in  the  indiscri- 
minate praife  of  the  waters  near  which  he  refides. 

The  like  caution  may  prove  Hill  more  Serviceable  to 
fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  refort  to  foreign  fprings  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  A popular  advocate  for  the  ufe  of 
any  remedy  is  Seldom  to  be  relied  on  as  a good  phy- 
fician ; and  we  have  always  Strong  reafon  to  fufpedt  the 
fkill  or  the  integrity  of  a man,  who  fpeaks  in  a tone  of 
confidence  of  the  infallible  efficacy  of  the  waters  which 
he  prefcribes.  Some  of  thofe  foreign  waters  being  alfo 
frequently  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  ufed  here 
medicinally,  I ffiall  give  a Short  account  of  a few  of 
them,  which  are  found  to  poffefs  virtues  Superior  to 
any  of  our  own  in  the  cure  of  certain  diforders. 

Mineral  waters  are  ulually  claffed  according  to  their 
fenfible  qualities,  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  fight, 
tafte,  and  frnell,  or  according  to  fome  well-known 
ingredient,  which  may  predominate  in  this  or  that 
particular  Spring.  1 he  moft  obvious  divifioiy  is  into 
cold  and  hot  fountains ; but  both  thefe,  being  too 
comprehenfive,  are  again  fubdivided  into  chalybeate, 
/ aline,  fulphureous,  and  calcareous,  from  their  being 
impregnated  with  iron,  J alts,  fulphur,  or  lime,  iheie 
are  many  Still  minuter  diftindtions,  where  two  or  more 
of  thofe  ingredients  may  be  found  united  in  the  fame 
Spring,  or  combined  with  different  forts  of  air,  which 
muft  have  a very  powerful  effedt  in  the  internal  ufe  of 


the  waters.  . . „ 

The  firft  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  which  1 mail  notice, 

are  thofe  called  chalybeate , from  a Greek  word  that 

Signifies 
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fignifies  iron,  the  tafte  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in 
them  when  frefh  from  the  fpring,  though  they  lofe  it 
on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  atmofphere. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron  which 
they  contain,  being  kept  in  folution  by  fixed,  air , when 
this  evaporates,  the  iron  finks  to  the  bottom,  forming 
the  fine  ochre  that  lines  the  channel  or  water-courfe. 
As  iron  abounds  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  earth,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  fo  many  fp rings  lhould  be  impregnated 
with  it,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fixed  air  they  contain,  by  which  the  iron 
is  held  in  a date  of  folution.  Some  of  thofe  waters 
have,  in  conjunction  with  the  iron  and  fixed  air,  a 
pretty  ftrong  mixture  of  purgative  fait,  and  are  very 
different  from  the  others  in  their  effects  as  well  as  their 
tafte.  In  order  to  diftinguifh  each  by  a fpecific  name, 
the  former  may  be  called  fimple  chalybeate s,  and  the 
latter  fialine  or  purging  chalybeates.  Tunbridge-Wells 
Handing  in  point  of  reputation,  or  of  fafhionable  refort, 
at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Cheltenham  at  the  head  of 
the  other  ; they  may  be  very  properly  chofen  as  exam- 
ples or  illuftrations  of  the  various  medicinal  effects  of 
this  numerous  clafs  of  waters. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  water  of  Tun- 
bridge-Wells  is  found,  upon  being  analyzed,  to  differ 
from  that  of  common  fprings  only  by  containing  in 
every  gallon  a grain  of  iron  fufpended  by  about  three 
table-fpoonfuls  in  bulk  of  fixed  air.  Yet  its  medicinal 
effects  are  very  confiderable.  It  gives  a gentle  ftimulus 
to  the  relaxed  nerves,  and  contributes  to  reftore  their 
proper  tone.  It  affords  great  relief  in  many  complaints 
of  the  ftomach,  in  flatulencies,  bilious  vomitings,  irre- 
gular or  imper.ed  digeftion,  and  other  confequences  of 
either  debility  or  intemperance.  It  promotes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  various  fecretions  5 but 
more  particularly  that  of  urine:  and  this  latter  circum- 
ftance  is  one  of  the  belt  proofs  of  its  agreeing  with  the 
habit  of  the  patient.  In  fhort,  its  natural  tendency  in 
the  cafes  to  which  its  ftimulant  and  tonic  powers  are 

adapted. 
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adapted,  is  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  increafe  the  general 
vigour  of  all  the  functions. 

The  Tunbridge- waters  are  eminently  ferviceable  in 
what  may  be  called  the  fexual  diforders  of  females, 
arifing  from  a great  weaknefs  or  derangement  of  the 
uterine  fyftem  ; fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes , green  ficknefs,  fuor  albus , and  other  fimilar 
indifpofitions,  which  are  not  only  relaxing  and  painful 
in  themfelves,  but  are  often  the  caufes  of  abortion,  or 
of  fherility.  If  the  profufe  flow  of  the  menfes  fliould  be 
accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  feverilh  fymptoms,  by 
pain  in  the  back,  and  local  irritation,  the  flimulus  of 
the  waters  might  then  prove  injurious.  Indeed,  they 
are  improper  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  except  the 
feverifh  irritation  which  attends  the  green  ficknefs,  and 
which  is  more  frequently  abated  than  increafed  by  the 
ufe  of  chalybeates. 

In  all  obftrudions  of  the  urinary  pafiages,  and  other 
complaints  in  that  region,  thole  waters  are  found  of 
Angular  efficacy  ; for 'though,  as  before  obferved,  they 
inl'ome  degree  promote  every  fecretion,  yet  their  chief 
and  molt  regular  determination  is  to  the  kidneys  ; and 
experience  has  fully  proved  the  good  effeds  of  their 
gently  ftimulant  and  diuretic  properties. 

° We  may  proceed  ft  ill  farther  in  our  recommendation 
of  the  Tunbridge-waters,  and  prefcribe  them  with  great 
probability  of  l'uccefs  in  fuch  chronic  diforders  as  arife 
from  flow  beginnings,  and  are  attended  with  great 
laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  but  without  much 
organic  difeafe.  It  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  this  material 
exception  ; becaufe  a general  weaknefs  may  be  often 
brought  on  by  morbid  affedions  of  the  mefentery,  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  fome  other  important  organ,  to  the 
cure  or  relief  of  which  they  would  be  very  inadequate. 
Even  in  complaints  where  they  have  commonly  proved 
efficacious,  cafes  mull  often  occur  that  require  the 
exercife  of  the  niceft  judgment  and  difcrimination. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  confider  well  the  propriety  of 
having  recourfe  to  thofe  waters  in  any  particular  in- 

ftance:  fome  caution  is  alfo  neceflary  in  ufing  them. 

Per  Ions 
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Perfons  of  full  habits  ftiould  not  begin  to  drink  them, 
without  lofing  a little  blood,  or  without  fome  other 
evacuation.  When  the  ftomach  is  foul,  a purgative  is 
commonly  preferable  to  emetics.  What  the  immediate 
effedl  of  the  waters  may  be,  can  only  be  known  by  trial. 
They  often  purge  very  brilkly  at  firft,  but  this  effedt 
foon  ceafes ; and  as  their  continued  ufe  has  fome  ten- 
dency to  occafion  coftivenefs,  gently-opening  medicines 
from  time  to  time  are  neceffary.  The  water  itfelf  may 
be  eafily  converted  into  a purging  chalybeate,  by  the 
addition  of  a little  magnefia  or  Glauber’s  falts,  when 
neceffary.  In  the  removal  of  other  obftrudtions,  thofe 
more  efpecially  to  which  females  are  fubjedt,  the  occa- 
fional  ufe  of  the  warm-bath  will  be  found  an  excellent 
auxiliary. 

In  entering  upon  a courfe  of  the  Tunbridge-waters, 
it  is  always  befi  to  begin  with  a fmall  dofe,  not  ex- 
ceeding a quarter  of  a pint,  about  half  an  hour  before 
breakfaft,  to  be  repeated,  at  regular  intervals,  once  or 
twice  in  the  forenoon,  according  to  the  pleafantnefs  of 
the  fenfations  it  excites.  The  quantity  may  be  foon 
augmented  to  half  a pint  or  even  more  at  each  dofe,  if 
agreeable,  or  neceffary,  as  the  waters  lofe  much  of  their 
medicinal  effedt  by  continued  ufe,  the  ftimulus  wearing 
off  in  about  fix  or  eight  weeks,  and  making  no  peculiar 
impreffion  on  the  ftomach  or  habit.  The  ufual  hours 
for  the  three  dofes  are  eight  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  and 
twelve.  A light  breakfaft  at  nine  will  not  impede  the 
proper  adlion  of  the  waters  ; and  as  one  of  their  effedts 
is  to  improve  the  appetite,  its  indulgence  fhould  be 
under  the  controul  of  moderation.  But  I have  elfewhere 
enlarged  fo  fully  on  the  advantages  of  temperance,  as 
well  as  of  early  hours  and  exercife,  that  I need  not 
flop  here  to  point  out  their  importance  in  promoting 
the  falutary  operation  of  any  courfe  of  medicines  either 
natural  or  artificial. 

As  fome  perfons  may  be  too  foon  prejudiced  again!!, 
the  ufe  of  chalybeates  by  any  unpleafant  or  unexpedted 
fenfations  at  firft,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  gid- 
dinefs  and  fometimes  a heavinefs  of  the  head,  naufea, 

vomiting, 
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vomiting,  a flight  pain  about  the  heart,  and  a fenfe  of 
fulnefs  over  the  whole  body,  though  by  no  means 
uncommon  fymptoms  on  beginning  a courfe  of  thefe 
waters,  will  difappear  after  a little  ufe.  It  is  only  when 
they  ftubbornly  continue,  that  they  fliould  be  regarded 
as  a proof  that  the  waters  are  not  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  or  to  the  patient’s  conftitution. 
The  naufea  or  ficknefs  being  often  occafioned  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  frefh-drawn  water,  acting  on  an  empty 
or  a very  weak  and  irritable  Itomach,  it  is  advifeable  in 
the  firfh  inltance  not  to  drink  the  waters  falling,  till  the 
ftomach  becomes  gradually  reconciled  to  them  ; and, 
in  cafe  of  extreme  irritability,  it  is  a common  and  ju- 
dicious practice  at  Tunbridge  to  immerl'e  in  hot  water  a 
bottle  filled  with  the  chalybeate,  and  well  corked,  that 
the  chillnefs  may  be  diminilhed,  with  as  little  evaporation 
of  the  fixed  air  as  poffible.  Where  this  abounds,  as  in 
the  waters  of  the  German  Spa,  or  Hill  more  in  thofe  of 
Pyrmont,  it  need  not  be  preferved  with  fo  much  cau- 
tion ; but  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be 
added  to  that  which  is  taken  from  the  fpring,  to  bring 
the  whole  to  a moderate  temperature. 

There  are  many  fprings  of  fimple  chalybeate  water  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  probably  are  little  inferior 
in  medicinal  virtue  or  intrinfic  ftrength  to  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  though  thefe  have  acquired  a higher  reputation. 
Pure  air,  temperate  living,  regular  and  early  hours, 
aftive  diverfions,  agreeable  company,  and  a total  ex- 
emption from  all  concern,  except  a rational  defire  to 
promote  health,  are  the  only  circumftances  that  caufe 
any  real  difference  in  the  ufe  of  waters  fo  fimilar  in 
quality.  This  difference,  however,  is  confiderable ; and 
the  want  of  fome  of  thofe  co-operating  circumftances 
will  always  prevent  the  fprings  of  Iflington  or  Iiamp- 
ftead  from  being  fet  in  competition  with  thofe  of  I un- 
bridge, for  the  certainty  of  their  effects.  The  remarks, 
which  I have  made  on  the  prc-per  method  of  drinking 
the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the  diforders  and  particular 
habits  of  body  to  which  they  are  adapted,  are  equally 

applicable 
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applicable  to  all  waters  of  the  fame  defcription  in  our 
ifland.  But  there  are  a few  chalybeates  on  the  conti- 
nent, particularly  thofe  of  the  German  Spa  and  of 
Pyrmont,  which,  being  more  a&ive  and  powerful  in 
their  operation,  require  to  be  ufed  with  greater  caution 
and  delicacy. 

On  drinking  a glafs  of  the  Spa  water,  the  tafte  im- 
mediately perceives  a flrong  infufion  of  iron  blended 
with  an  agreeable  acidity.  The  latter  is  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  fixed  air,  which  amounts  to  near  half  the 
bulk  of  the  water,  and  holds  in  folution  more  than 
four  times  as  much  iron  as  we  find  in  the  like  quantity 
of  Tunbridge- water.  The  effe&s  are  not  lefs  percep- 
tible than  the  tafte.  A full  draught  of  the  Spa  water, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  upon  an  empty  ftomach, 
will  produce  a fwimming  in  the  head,  and  a fort  of 
intoxication,  which  fometimes  continues  for  half  an 
hour,  and  is  very  like  that  which  arifes  from  fpirituous 
liquors,  though  it  does  not  leave  the  fame  debility  after 
going  off.  A patient,  therefore,  ffould  not  drink 
more  than  a gill  at  firft,  about  an  hour  after  breakfaft, 
and  another  gill  after  an  interval  of  two  hours  more. 
In  three  or  four  days,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed, 
and . the  dofe  more  frequently  repeated ; but  in  thefe 
particulars  every  body’s  experience  will  be  the  beft 
guide.  I before  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  mixing  as 
much  boiling  water  with  the  chalybeate  as  will  bring 
it  to  a degree  of  tepid  warmth,  and  thereby  prevent 
any  unpleasant  fenfations,  which  its  natural  coldnefs 
might  excite  in  a very  weak  or  a very  irritable 
ftomach. 

If  fome  evacuation  was  recommended  to  perfons  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  before  drinking  the  Tunbridge-water 
how  much  more  neceffary  muft  it  be  to  prepare  in  the 
fame  manner  for  the  ufe  of  a far  ftrongl  Simulant! 

his  \ery  adive  property  of  the  Spa-waters  muft  alfo 
render  them  ftill  more  improper  than  thofe  of  Tun- 
bridge in  inflammatory  complaints,  attended  with  .de- 
termination to  the  head,  fluffing  of  the  face,  or  any 
or  ler  itrong  indications  of  feverifh  heat.  But  if  the 

febrile 
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febrile  fymptoms  are  very  flight,  the  Spa-waters,  ufed 
cautioufly  and  moderately,  may  prove  beneficial.  They 
quench  third  more  than  common  water;  and  they  have 
been  frequently  known  to  afford  relief  in  ulcerated  fore 
throats. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  efficacy  of  our  own  Am- 
ple chalybeatcs  in  cafes  of  nervous  relaxation,  or  of 
general  weaknefs,  in  many  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  in  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  or 
obftru&ions  in  the  urinary  paffages,  and  in  various 
complaints  peculiarly  incident  to  females,  may  be 
afferted  with  dill  greater  confidence  of  the  waters  of 
the  German  Spa,  becaufe  of  their  fuperior  drength. 
Yet  they  do  not  equal  the  aCtivity  of  the  Pyrmont 
waters,  which  contain  as  much  iron  and  twice  as  much 
fixed  air  as  thofe  of  the  Spa,  befides  a larger  proportion 
of  earthy  falts.  The  directions  already  given,  will  ap- 
ply to  them  both,  under  fimilar  circumdances.  Where 
the  dimulus  is  evidently  dronger,  more  caution  is  at 
fird  neceflary;  but  every  patient  mud  learn  from,,  ex- 
perience what  quantity  of  either  of  thofe  chalybeates 
the  domach  or  general  habit  will  conveniently  bear ; 
and  this  quantity,  when  afcertained,  whatever  it  may 
be,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  pints  in  the  courfe  oi 
a day,  mud  be  continued  without  farther  increafe. 

It  may  be  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  waters 
of  Pyrmont  and  Spa,  though  in  their  own.  nature 
fomewhat  intoxicating,  afford  the  mod  refrelhing  and 
wholefome  draught,  to  relieve  in  the  morning  a weak- 
nefs of  the  domach  occafioned  by  the  too  free  ufe  of 
the  bowl  or  the  bottle  the  night  before. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  the  virtues  or  medicinal 
effeCts  of  the  Pyrmont  waters  is,  that,  when,  diluted 
with  new  milk,  they  are  found  Very  ferviceable  in  gouty 
cafes,  and  may  therefore  be  fafely  prefcribed  in  this 
form,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits  and  the  abfence 

of  inflammatory  fymptoms.  . 

It  is  fortunate  for  a patient  who  cannot  go  to  drinK. 
either  of  thofe  waters  at  the  fountain  head,  that  they 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  didance,  and  will  retain  their 
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medicinal  properties,  with  little  or  no  diminution,  for 
two  years,  if  they  are  inclofed  in  bottles  well-corked 
and  covered  with  cement.  They  contain  fo  much  fixed 
air,  that  it  is  ufual,  after  filling  the  bottles,  to  leave 
them  uncorked  for  a while,  in  order  to  let  the  excefs 
of  the  fixed  air  efcape,  as  its  expanfion  might  burft  the 
bottles,  if  they  were  to  be  inflantly  corked  and  re- 
moved to  a warm  place. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  clafs  of  waters,  which 
come  next  to  be  noticed,  are  the  faline  or  purging 
cbalybeates ; fo  called  partly  from  their  contents,  and 
partly  from  their  mode  of  operation.  Befides  iron  and 
fixed  air,  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Jimple 
cbalybeates , they  hold  in  folution  fuch  a quantity  of 
purgative  fait  as  gives  them  a regular  and  ftrongly 
marked  determination  to  the  bowels.  Any  chalybeate, 
whether  of  the  milder  fort,  as  the  Tunbridge-water,  or 
of  the  rougher,  as  thofe  of  the  German  Spa  and  of 
Pyrmont,  will  often  purge  briikly  at  firft ; but  this  is  not 
their  certain  or  conftant  effebt.  It  feems  to  depend  on 
the  previous  habit,  or  the  abtual  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
ftomach  and  bowels.  It  alfo  goes  off  very  foon,  and  is 
followed  by  a tendency  to  eoftivenefs.  But  the  purging 
cbalybeates  commonly  operate  in  the  fame  regular,  con- 
ftant and  uniform  manner,  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
tinued. The  chief  fprings  of  this  defcription  in  Eng- 
land are  thofe  of  Cheltenham  and  Scarborough,  upon 
the  medical  properties  of  which  I {hall  now  make  a few 
remarks. 

ihe  Cheltenham-waters  require  no  preparation;  but 
the  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  the  defired  effeft  on 
the  bowels,  can  only  be  known  by  experience.  Half  a 
pint  is  as  much  as  any  patient  can  well  drink  at  a time, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  proper 
intervals,  in  the  courle  of  the  day,  according  toits 
operation,  or  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  taken, 
f our  dofes  of  half  a pint  each  contain  about  a quarter 
o an  ounce  of  purging  falts,  with  fomewhat  more  than 
aSrain  . iron  in  folution  by  four  ounces  in  bulk, 
of  fixed  air.  As  purgatives  abl  very  differently  in  dif- 

R r ferent 
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ferent  habits,  the  quantity  here  mentioned  will  operate 
brilkly  upon  fome  patients,  but  fo  weakly  upon  others 
as  to  render  the  occafional  addition  to  the  cryftalized 
falts  neceffary,  when  a powerful  and  fpeedy  effe£t  is 
defired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  water, 
or  the  number  of  dofes,  may  be  leffened,  when  it  is 
ufed  merely  as  an  alterative.  But  even  perfons  of  very 
delicate  habits  may  divert  themfelves  of  their  ufual 
prejudices  againft  cathartics,  as  thole  faline  chalybeates 
do  not  occafion  griping  or  languor.  The  only  unplea- 
fant  fenfation,  which  they  fometimes  excite  on  firft 
drinking  them,  is  a fort  of  giddinefs  or  flight  heaa-ach, 
which  foon  goes  off ; but  their  agreeable  and  falutary 
effe&s  are  not  fo  tranfient.  They  improve  the  appetite, 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  promote  general  alertnefs, 
while  they  corred  and  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  Hence  it  is  that  they  may  be  perfevered 
in  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  and  the  body  kept 
moderately  open  by  their  uninterrupted  ufe,  without 
the  leaft  debility  or  inconvenience.  Thefe  remarks, 
however,  admit  of  fome  exceptions,  particularly  when 
the  conftitution  is  either  naturally  very  weak,  or  much 
enfeebled  by  difeafe,  without  any  marks  of  obftru&ion, 
or  of  acrimony  in  the  fluids.  A conftant  operation  on 
the  bowels  would  in  fuch  cafes  prove  very  injurious. 

Cheltenham-water  has  often  been  found  of  the 
greateft  fervice  in  glandular  and  vifceral  obft ructions, 
m a variety  of  bilious  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  in 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  a dropfical  difpofition,  and  in 
many  of  the  moft  diftrefling  Icorbutic  eruptions  and 
ulcerations  on  the  fkin.  But  the  obftinacy  of  fome  of 
thefe  can  only  be  overcome  by  perfeverance.  In  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  a cure  of  any  difeafe  of  the  chronic 
kind,  we  fliould  not  forget,  that  complaints,  flow  in 
their  progrefs,  go  oft  alfo  very  flowly;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  judicious  remark  of  Celsus,  time  is 
neceffary  to  remove  the  deep-rooted  evils  which  time 

has  occafioned.  . , 

The  proper  feafon  for  drinking  the  waters  ot  cnei- 
tenham  is  the  fummer;  and  as  the  warm-bath  may  alio 
be  advifable  in  fome  of  the  cafes  to  which  the  waters 
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are  fuited,  the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  accommoda- 
tions for  that  purpofe. 

The  faline  chalybeate  at  Scarborough  does  not  con- 
tain above  a third  part  of  the  purging  falts  which  are 
found  in  a like  quantity  of  the  Cheltenham-water.  Of 
courfe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with  the  fame 
force  and  aftivity,  unlefs  larger  dofes  are  taken  than  molt 
ftoinachs  will  bear,  or  unlefs  the  powers  of  the  water 
are  increafed  by  the  addition  of  fome  opening  falts  of 
the  like  kind  as  thofe  which  it  already  holds  in  folution. 
In  its  natural  ftate,  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  altera- 
tive ; but  may,  by  the  artificial  means  juft  mentioned, 
be  adapted  to  all  the  complaints  in  which  the  Chelten- 
ham-water is  found  efficacious.  Neither  of  them  will 
keep  well  even  in  clofe  bottles,  or  bear  to  be  carried  to 
any  great  diftance,  as  the  iron  is  depofited  in  a few  days, 
though  the  faline  impregnation  continues.  By  evapo- 
rating the  water,  the  purgative  falts  are  procured,  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  again  diflolved  in  fome  more  water 
from  the  fame  fpring,  to  increafe  its  operation  on  the 
bowels. 

The  inferiority,  in  point  of  flrength,  of  the  Scarbo- 
rough-water,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other 
advantages  which  Cheltenham  does  not  pofiefs.  In  the 
firfl  place,  near  the  faline  chalybeate  fpring  there  is 
another  fpring  of  Jimple  chalybeate  water,  like  that  of 
Tunbridge- Wells,  which  is  very  convenient  for  patients 
in  cafes  where  a determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be 
defirable.  But  the  fituation  of  Scarborough  on  the 
coafl  is  an  object  of  ftill  greater  importance,  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  bathing  in  the  fea,  fo  con- 
ducive- to  the  cure  of  many  of  the  diforders  for  which 
thofe  fp rings  are  reforted  to.  The  elevation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  uncommon  purity  of  the  air,  deferve 
alfo  peculiar  notice  in  a medical  furvey  of  the  local 
advantages  of  Scarborough. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  faline  chalybeates  in  our 
ifland  are  cold,  while  many  of  thofe  on  the  continent  are 
hot,  and  are  ufed  as  baths,  as  well  as  internally,  in  a 
number  of  difeafes  very  difficult  of  cure.  I ffiall  ther&. 
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fore  referve  my  account  of  one  or  two  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated of  them,  till  I come  to  defcribe  our  own  hot 
baths,  though  the  foreign  ones,  on  account  of  their  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  may  be  faid  more  ftridly  to  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  waters  which  I have  juft  been  confidering. 

The  details  before  entered  into  refpeding  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  ufe  of  the  fea-water,  and  its  admirable 
effeds,  not  only  as  a grand  prefervative  of  health,  but 
as  an  efficacious  reftorative  of  that  bleffing  in  various 
complaints,  preclude  the  necellity  of  faying  much  of  the 
fecond  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  denominated  the  /imply 
Ji aline , and  differing  from  common  water  only  in  being 
impregnated  with  foine  purging  falts.  We  have  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  fprings  near  the  metropolis ; but  they  are 
little  ufed,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  procure  the  fea-water, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  all  others  of  this  defcription, 
in  the  ftrength  of  its  faline  ingredients,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  effeds.  Epfom-water,  though  one  of  the 
firft  of  the  fait  fprings  that  was  brought  into  ufe,  is  now 
feldom  or  never  prefcribed.  Bagnigge- Wells,  thofe 
at  the  Dog  and  Duck  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  as  well 
as  at  Kilburn  and  Adon,  have  alfo  had  their  day  of 
medicinal  reputation  ; but  even  recommendatory  effays 
and  pamphlets  can  no  longer  prop  up  their  fame.  The 
portion  of  falts  which  they  contain  is  not  fufficient  to 
ad  with  certainty  on  the  bowels,  unlefs  they  are  taken 
in  fuch  large  quantities  as  delicate  ftomachs  cannot  bear, 
and  as  very  few  people  can  fwallow  without  difficulty 
and  difguft.  Two  or  three  pints  muft  be  taken  one 
after  the  other,  in  a ffiort  fpace  of  time,  to  enfure  the 
full  purgative  effed.  On  this  account,  when  they  were 
in  vogue,  it  was  a common  pradice  to  adminifter  more 
convenient  dofes,  Smaller  in  quantity,  but  (Lengthened 
by  an  additional  Solution  of  fome  of  the  fame  fait  as  that 
which  they  already  contained.  But  this  differs  fo  little 
from  an  artificial  dofe  of  phyfic,  as  almoft  to  deftroy 
the  idea  of  a remedy  prepared  by  nature.  Beftdes,  the 
facility  which  our  infular  fituation  affords,  of  procur- 
ing falt-water  of  the  greateft  efficacy  from  its  grand 
refervoir,  muft  lefl'en  the  value  of  thofe  fubftitutes. 

Local 
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Local  convenience  has  certainly  contributed  its  fhare 
to  the  high  repute  of  a fpring  of  the  like  kind  at  Sedlitz, 
a village  in  Bohemia,  which,  being  much  more  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  bitter  purging  fait  than  the  Epfom- 
water,  can  be  more  relied  upon  for  its  medicinal  effects, 
and  is  therefore  very  juftly  efteemed  in  a part  of  the 
continent  far  removed  from  the  fea. 

But  there  is  another  faline  fpring  in  Germany,  a more 
particular  account  of  which  mull  be  interefting  to  the 
Englifh  reader,  not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
nature  and  virtues,  but  becaufe  large  quantities  of  it  are 
imported  into  this  country  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Few 
mineral  waters  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of  cele- 
brity than  thofe  which  are  brought  from  Seltzer,  and 
which  may  be  faid  to  form  a peculiar  fpecies,  being 
faline  and  flightly  alkaline , with  a ftrong  impregnation 
of fixed  air . This  quickly  evaporates  on  being  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  the  water  defigned  for  ex- 
portation mult  be  inftantly  bottled,  and  kept  clofely 
corked,  with  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  well  covered  with 
cement,  or  it  will  loon  become  not  only  vapid  but 
putrefcent.  If  well  preferved,  when  poured  into  a glals, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  fparkling,  and  has  a gentle 
faline,  and  fomewhat  pungent  or  acidulous  talte:  but  if 
the  fixed  air  be  fuffered  to  efcape,  through  the  lealt 
negledt,  the  water  appears  turbid,  is  offenfive  to  the 
fmell,  and  entirely  lofes  its  pungency.  The  ftone-bot- 
tles,  in  which  it  is  brought  to  England,  contain  about 
three  pints  each,  a fufficient  quantity  for  a day,  to  be 
taken  in  half-pint  glalfes  at  convenient  intervals.  Its 
natural  flavour  is  rather  agreeable,  and  its  eftedtson  the 
fpirits  are  in  general  exhilarating.  Perfons  of  very  irri- 
table ftomachs  may  dilute  it  with  milk  ; in  which  mixed 
Rate  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  cafes  of  hedtic 
fever  with  expeftoration.  It  corrects  and  diminifbes 
the  difcharge  from  the  lungs,  checks  the  violence  of 
the  fweats,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the  patient’s 
repofe. 

I he  Seltzer  water  is  alfo  ufed  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit in  nervous  affedtions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  in 
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cafes  of  indigeffion,  foulnefs,  bilious  vomiting,  acidity, 
heart-burn,  fpafmodic  pains  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
various  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs.  Its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  the  action  of  its  ftimulus,  and 
perhaps  fome  confiderable  power  as  a folvent,  may  con- 
cur to  produce  the  very  agreeable  effects  that  are  expe- 
rienced from  it,  in  the  latter  complaints  efpeeially.  In 
any  of  the  former,  it  is  advifable  to  take  fome  gently- 
opening  medicine  every  two  or  three  days  ; and  the 
eafieft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  add  to  the  dofe  of 
Seltzer-water  fuch  a quantity  of  vitriolated  magnelia  as 
will  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  ftate. 

Though  this  water  cannot  be  prefcribed  with  fo  much 
confidence,  it  may  be  very  fafely  tried  in  miliary  puf- 
tules,  and  the  like  fudden  eruptions  on  the  flcin,  attend- 
ed with  general  irritation.  I confider  it  merely  as  a good 
diet-drink  in  thefe  diforders  ; for  the  relief  of  which, 
greater  reliance  is  juftly  placed  on  regimen  than  on 
medicine. 

In  a few  of  the  waters  already  defcribed,  we  can  dif- 
cover  a flight  impregnation  of  fulphur ; but  where  this 
principle  abounds  or  predominates,  the  waters  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fulphur  eons , from  their  chief 
ingredient.  The  fprings  of  Harrowgate  take  the  lead 
in  this  clafs,  and  are  certainly  deferving  of  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  acquired,  though  they  are  alfo  very  fre- 
quently ufed  with  great  indifcretion  ; and  as  the  fame 
error  is  very  common  in  drinking  the  other  ftrong  pur- 
gative mineral  waters,  I fhall  take  this  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  it. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  prevails  in  this  country,  that 
all  difeafes  muff:  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  and  that  the  more  violently  thefe  medicines 
operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  the  defired 
efFeft.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  deftroy  many  more,  before  it 
can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines  : but  it  will  feldom 
perform  a cure  j and,  by  exhaufting  the  ftrength  of  the 
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patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition  than 
it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  the  more  a&ive  mineral  waters,  every  perfon 
converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
for  a length  of  time  muft  tend  to  weaken  and  deftroy 
their  energy;  and  what  ftimulants  are  more  aCtive 
than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when  thefe  fubftances 
are  intimately  combined,  and  carried  through  the  fyf- 
tem  by  the  penetrating  medium  of  water?  Thofe 
bowels  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  can  withftand 
the  daily  operation  of  fuch  aCtive  principles  for  months 
together,  and  not  be  injured.  This,  however,  is  the 
plan  too  generally  purfued  by  thofe  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  and  whofe  circumftances  per- 
mit them  to  continue  long  enough  at  Harrowgate,  and 
the  like  places  of  fafhionable  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they 
drink,  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an  egre- 
gious error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks  he 
is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder,  he  is  often, 
in  fa£t,  undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  ruining 
his  conftitution.  Indeed,  nothing  can  do  this  fo  effec- 
tually as  weakening  the  powers  of  digeftion  by  the 
improper  application  of  ftrong  ftimulants.  The  very 
effence  of  health  depends  on  the  digeftive  organs  per- 
forming their  due  functions,  and  the  moft  tedious 
maladies  are  all  connected  with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity  not  only 
injures  the  bowels,  and  occafions  indigeftion,  but  gene- 
rally defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  The 
difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are 
chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch 
medicines  as  a£t  by  inducing  a gradual  change  in  the 
habit.  This  requires  length  of  time,  and  never  can 
be  effetted  by  medicines  which  run  off  by  ftool,  and 
operate  chiefly  on  the  fir  ft  pafl'ages. 
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Thofe  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obflinate  malady 
from  the  Harrowgate- waters,  or  others  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  or  faline  clafs,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any  effect  whatever  on 
the  bowels.  With  this  view,  a half-pint  glafs  may  be 
drank  at  bed-time*,  and  the  fame  quantity  an  hour 
before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  The  dofe,  how- 
ever, muff  vary  according  to  circuinftances.  Even 
the  quantity  mentioned  above  will  purge  fome  perfons, 
while  others  will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in 
the  lead  moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is 
the  only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative* 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the 
body  ; nor  is  it  always  neceffary  to  carry  it  even  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other  emunc- 
tories,  and  does  not  occafion  a chillnefs  or  flatulency  in 
the  ffomach  or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended 
to  purge,  in  cafes  where  the  nature  of  the  patient’s 
complaint  requires  a ffrong  determination  to  the 
bowels,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  drink  a pint  or  two 
before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  thofe 
w-aters  over-night,  to  avoid  hearty  fuppers,  but  alfo 
againft  eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time.  The  ftimulus 
of  water,  impregnated  with  fulphur  and  falts,  feerns  to 
create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate  perfon, 
after  drinking  the  Harrowgate-waters  of  a morning, 
eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to  have  ferved  two  ploughmen, 
devour  a plentiful  dinner  of  flefh  and  fifh,  and,  to 
crown  all,  eat  fuch  a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a 
hungry  porter.  All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed 
to  crave ; but  this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite 
fatisfied,  than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with 
what  exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over-night,  I 
mull  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft  eating 
hearty  fuppers.  The  late  Dt.Daultry  of  York*  who  was  the 
firft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate-waters  into  repute,  ufed  to  ad- 
vife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed ; the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a meat-fupper,  and 
the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented  with 
gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  affiflance. 
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my  plan  ; but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ufe 
of  all  the  ftrongly-purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  molt  proper  ; and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

Exercife  is  not  lei's  conducive  to  the  falutary  end  in 
view  than  temperance.  It  promotes  the  operation  oi 
the  waters,  and  carries  them  through  the  fyflem.  It 
may  be  taken  in  any  manner  that  is  molt  agreeable  to 
the  patient ; but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs. 

I fcarcely  need  repeat  a remark  often  made  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  that  the  belt  kinds  of  exercife  are 
thole  connedted  with  amufement.  Every  thing  that 
tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  not  only  increafes  the 
efficacy  of  the  waters,  but  adds  as  a medicine.  All 
thofe  who  repair  to  the  fountains,  of  health  ought 
therefore  to  leave  every  care  behind,  to  mix  with  the 
company,  and  to  make  themfelves . as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  poffible.  From  this  condudt,  affilted  by  the 
free  and  wholefome  air  of  thofe  falhionable  places  of 
refort,  and  alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are 
ufually  kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit 
than  from  ufing  the  waters. 

During  my  refidence  at  Harrowgate,  I met  with 
many  inltances  of  the  moll  mifchievous  effedls  produced 
by  drinking  the  waters  in  cafes  where  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
When  people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been 
performed  by  fome  mineral  water,  they  immediately 
conclude  that  it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly 
fwallow  it  down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon. 
Before  patients  begin  to  drink  the  more  adtive  kinds 
of  mineral  waters,  they  ought  to  be  well  informed  of 
the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  ffiould  never  perfift 
in  ufing  them,  when  they  are  found  to  aggravate  the 
diforder. 

. .°n  the  other  hand,  I often  witneffed  the  happy 
iflue  of  experiment  made  with  judgment  and  caution  at 
Harrowgate,  when  the  greatefl  benefit  was  derived 
from  the  proper  ufe  of  the  waters  in  various  eruptions 
on  the  fkin,  of  the  molt  diftreffing  nature ; in  rheu- 

matifm 
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matifm  complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints ; in  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftem  ; and 
in  difeafes  of  the  firft  paflages,  accompanied  with,  or 
proceeding  from,  ina&ivity  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes, 
the  piles,  and  jaundice.  They  anfwer  two  very  im- 
portant purpofes  ; firft,  when  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
a&ing  as  an  alterative,  and  inducing,  by  their  mild 
operation,  a gradual  change  in  the  habit ; and,  fe- 
condly,  when  employed  in  larger  doles  where  purging 
is  indicated,  fulfilling  that  intention  in  the  moft  defira- 
ble  manner,  without  irritating  the  nerves,  or  weaken- 
ing  the  patient  fo  much  as  other  purgatives.  After  a 
little  ufe,  almoft  every  body  can  drink  them  without 
any  great  difguft,  though  they  are  at  firft  no  lels 
naufeous  to  the  tafte,  than  offenfive  to  the  fmell. 

I fhall  only  add,  that  the  external  ufe  of  the  Har- 
rowgate-waters  being  juftly  deemed  a very  powerful 
auxiliary  in  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  they  are 
reforted  to,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cutaneous  clafs, 
there  are  proper  baths  for  this  purpofe,  to  the  fupply 
of  which  three  fprings  out  of  four  are  devoted,  that 
which  is  referved  for  drinking  being  more  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  fait  and  fulphur  than  the  red. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  waters  of  Moffat  inNorth 
Britain  are  almoft  as  much  reforted  to  as  thofe  of  Har- 
rowgate.  The  impregnation  of  the  former,  indeed,  is 
not  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  their  eliects  aie  of 
courfe  fomewhat  different.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  the 
Moffat  water  may  be  drank  in  a morning,  without  any 
fenfible  effea  but  that  of  mcreafing  the  flow  of  mine, 
t now  and  then  purges ; but  this  is  1b  far  from  being  us 
conftant  or  regular  mode  of  operation,  fhat  opening  me- 
dicines are  almoft  always  neceffary  during  a courfe  of  it. 
Its  evident  determination  to  the  kidneys  renders  it  of 
effemial  fervice  to  perfons  affixed  with  the  ftone  and 
!lve  particularly  the  latter.  It  has  hkewife  afforded 
Ireat  rehef  in  many  bilious  complaints,  and  m the  ear  y 
f11'*  ; a fcrophulous  habit.  But  its  chief  point 

of  celebrity,  and  that  in  which  it  may  be  faid  to  r.valthe 
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fprings  of  Harrowgate,  is  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions of  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  external  appli- 
cation of  the  water,  warmed  to  a confiderable  tempe- 
rature, is  very  judicioufly  made  a material  part  of  the 
plan  of  treatment.  One  difadvantage,  however,  attends 
this  procefs  both  at  Moffat  and  Harrowgate.  The  wa- 
ters, while  heating,  unavoidably  lofe  in  vapour  fome  of 
their  fulphureous  impregnation,  on  which  part  of  their 
efficacy,  even  when  externally  applied,  muff  depend. 
So  far,  therefore,  a preference  is  juflly  due  to  the  na- 
turally hot  fulphureous  fprings  of  Aix-la-CHapelle  and 
Bareges,  of  which  I fhall  take  fome  farther  notice,  after 
I defcribe  the  thermal  fprings  in  our  own  ifland,  which 
conflitute  the  next  and  lafl  clafs  in  my  arrangement  of 
mineral  waters. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  feCtion,  the  waters 
which  now  remain  to  be  confidered  are  fpecifically  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  calcareous , becaufe  they  con- 
tain more  lime  or  calcareous  falts  than  they  do  of  any 
other  folid  fubftance.  I adopted  this  title,  however,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  and  merely  as  a nominal  dif- 
tinCtion,  rather  than  from  confidering  it  as  an  impor- 
tant charaCteridic,  or  by  any  means  expreffive  of  the 
grand  caufe  of  the  efficacy  of  fuch  waters.  It  is  not  to 
chemical  analyfis,  but  to  experience  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  a knowledge  of  their  virtues ; and,  inftead 
of  giving  them  a name  taken  from  a part  of  their  con- 
tents, which  conveys  no  ufeful  information,  we  had 
better  fimply  call  them  hot  fprings,  as  every  body  will 
then  have  a clear  idea  of  the  mod  perceptible  difference 
between  them  and  all  the  other  mineral  waters  in  our 
illand. 

In  this  part  of  our  description,  the  hot  fprings  of 
Bath  have  the  mod  indifputable  claims  to  precedency. 
The  fame  of  their  medical  virtues  is  more  widely  dif- 
fufed  and  more  firmly  edablifhed  than  that  of  any 
other  fprings  in  the  known  world.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  pen  of  indudry,  of  genius,  or  of  am- 
bition, fhould  have  been  often  exercifed  upon  fo  po- 
pular a topic.  Amidd  fuch  a multitude  of  books,  Dr. 
Falconer  s “Practical  Differtation  on  the  Medicinal 

EffeCts 
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Efledts  of  the  Bath  Waters,”  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  beft  account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  what  he 
juftly  calls  a “powerful,  but  (in  many  inftances)  nice 
remedy.”  His  fituation  as  phyfician  to  the  Bath  Hofpi- 
tal  muff  have  afforded  him  the  beft  opportunities  of 
obfcrving  the  effedfs  of  thofe  waters;  and  he  has  given 
the  mofl  fatisfadtory  proofs  of  his  being  well  qualified 
to  profit  by  thofe  opportunities.  One  of  his  remarks  is 
really  of  more  confequence  than  a whole  volume  of 
chymical  inveffigations,  which  have  thrown  juft  as  little 
light  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  as  the  fables  con- 
cerning Bladud,  or  the  frequently-difcovered  frag- 
ments of  Roman  antiquities.  Chemiftry,  indeed,  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  component  parts  of  thofe  waters, 
and  tells  us  they  contain  a good  deal  of  calcareous  falts, 
but  little,  if  any,  neutral  alkaline  falts ; and  that  they 
are  impregnated  with  about  a fixtieth  part  in  bulk  of 
fixed  air,  which  holds  in  folution  fo  very  fmall  a quan- 
tity of  iron  as  to  be  fcarcely  appreciable,  though  it  gives 
a flight  chalybeate  taffe  to  the  water  when  hot  from 
the  fpring.  But  what  inference  could  we  deduce  from 
thefe  and  the  like  amufing  details,  in  the  treatment  of 
any  particular  difeafe?  It  is,  then,  to  the  enlightened 
pradlitioner,  as  I faid  before,  that  we  muff  look  for 
ufeful  information;  and,  in  this  wiew  of  the  fubjedt, 
we  cannot  wifh  for  more  refpedtable  authority  than  that 
of  Dr. Falconer. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  Bath  water,  when  drank 
frefh  from  the  fpring,  has  in  moff  perfons  the  effedt  of 
raifing  and  rather  accelerating  the  pulfe,  increafing  the 
heat,  and  exciting  the  fecretions.  1 he  adfion  on  the 
nervous  fyftem  is  felt  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  the  ffi- 
mulating  properties  of  the  water  muff  be  very  diffufive; 
and,  what  is  farther  remarkable,  though  thefe  fymp- 
toms  come  on  fuddenly,  yet  they  often  continue  much 
longer  than  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  excited  by  the 
actual  prefence  of  the  water  in  the  body.. 

The  Bath  waters  not  only  promote  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  but  alfo  increafe  the  falivary  difcharge ; and 
quench  third  better  than  any  other  fluid,  in  cafes  where 
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there  Is  no  tendency  to  fever.  If  any  difpofition  of  this 
kind  fhould  appear,  a hot  ftimulant  would  be  evidently 
improper. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  thofe  waters 
were  fomewhat  aftringent,  on  account  of  the  coftivenefs 
which  frequently  accompanies  the  ufe  of  them.  But 
this  effeCt  is  more  reafonably  afcribed  to  their  heating- 
qualities,  and  to  their  power  of  exciting  the  other  fe- 
cretions.  As  a proof  of  this,  when  perfpiration  is 
checked  in  cold  weather,  they  fometimes  prove  Ilightly 
purgative. 

The  relief  which  the  Bath-waters  afford  in  the  colic, 
in  convulfive  retchings  which  often  attend  the  gout  in 
the  ftomach,  and  in  many  other  fimilar  affections,  is  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  their  anti-fpafmodic  powers. 

This  account  of  the  primary  and  immediate  effects  of 
the  water  ufed  internally  will  enable  any  patient  to 
judge,  from  his  own  feelings,  whether  it  agrees  with  his 
conftitution  or  not.  If  it  excites,  on  being  firft  taken, 
a pleafing  glow  in  the  ftomach,  followed  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  fpirits,  and  of  appetite,  particularly  for  break- 
faft,  and,  above  all,  a rapid  determination  to  the 
kidneys,  there  is  the  greateft  probability  of  its  proving 
ferviceable.  But  if  it  occafions  head-ach,  thirft,  and 
drynefs  of  the  tongue;-— if  it  fits  heavy  on  the  ftomach, 
or  produces  ficknefs,  and  does  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or 
perfpiration;— it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  its  con- 
tinuance would  do  injury,  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  can 
be  removed. 

If  we  come  next  to  confider  the  external  application 
of  thofe  waters,  we  fhall  find,  in  the  firft  place,  that  they 
unite  all  the  medicinal  advantages  of  warm  baths, 
from  about  a hundred  and  fix  degrees  of  heat  to  any  in- 
ferior degree  that  may  be  defired.  The  extent  alfo  of 
the  baths,  which  affords  room  to  move  about  in  them 
freely,  and  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  their 
warmth,  are  no  unimportant  recommendations.  But 
Dr.FALCONER  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Bath-waters  poffefs 
ome  farther  powers  or  fpecific  qualities  fuperior  to 
thole  of  common  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  He 

thinks 
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thinks  that  their  adion  on  the  nervous  fyftem  is  more 
ftimulating  than  a common  warm-bath; — that  they 
raife  the  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body  to  a higher  degree, 
yet  are  much  lefs  apt  to  produce  a violent  perfpi- 
ration; — that  they  remarkably  increafe  the  urinary 
difcharge ; — and  that,  fo  far  from  caufing  any  relaxa- 
tion or  weaknefs,  the  bathers  are  obferved  to  be  in 
general  more  alert  and  vigorous,  and  to  have  a better 
appetite  on  the  days  of  bathing  than  in  the  interval. 
As  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of  obfervation  extended 
during  a few  fhort  vifits  at  Bath,  they  are  in  perfed 
concurrence  with  the  Dodor’s  opinion. 

The  difeafes,  in  which  this  eminent  praditioner  very 
accurately  defcribes  the  good  effeds  of  the  Bath  waters, 
are  the  green  ficknefs,  particularly  before  any  confider- 
able  affedion  of  the  ftomach  takes  place,  or  any  feverifh 
fymptoms  appear;  vifceral  obftrudions,  when  the  con- 
fequences  of  intermittent  fever,  or  of  long  refidence  in 
hot  climates,  if  the  diforder  in  thefe  cafes  has  not  ad- 
vanced too  far;  the  palfy,  from  a great  variety  of 
caufes;  the  gout,  in  that  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  if  any  have  preceded,  have 
in  a good  meafure  abated,  and  a degree  of  weaknefs 
and  want  of  tone  in  the  fyftem  begins  to  take  place ; 
the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  the  acute  alfo,  provided 
the  feverifh  difpofition  be  previoufly  allayed  by  proper 
evacuations;  white  fwellings  on  the  knee;  hip  cafes  ^ 
weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion;  the  colic,  accom- 
panied with  hyfteric  fymptoms,  or  produced  by  the 
poifon  of  lead  ; the  jaundice,  when  arifing  from  Ample 
obftrudion  of  the  biliary  duds  ; hypochondriac  and 
hyfterical  complaints;  St. Vitus’s  Dance;  fpafmodic 
aftedions  of  the  womb  and  painful  menftruation ; and, 
laftly,  in  many  cutaneous,  but  more  efpecially  leprous 

/have  confined  myfelf  here  to  a bare  outline,  which 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  general  diredion  of  valetudi- 
narians who  mult  avail  themfelves  of  more  particular 
advice  at  the  fountain-head.  Almoft  every  cale  will  re- 
quire a peculiar  mode  of  treatment ; and  great  caution 
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will  be  found  necelfary  to  prevent  fatal  miftakes.  I can- 
not too  often  repeat,  that  the  more  powerful  any  re- 
medy is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  abufe ; and  though  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bath-waters  has  been  fully  eftablifhed  in 
a variety  of  the  moil  ftubborn  and  afflicting  diforders, 
yet  their  mifapplication  has  alfo  been  often  attended 
with  very  ferious  confequences. 

Even  when  the  ufe  of  the  Bath-waters  may  be 
deemed  fafe  or  proper,  confideration  muft  be  had,  as 
Dr.  Falconer  juftly  obferves,  to  the  quantity  taken  in, 
when  they  are  drank  ; and  to  the  time  of  flay  in  the 
bath,  heat  of  the  water,  &c.  when  they  are  externally 
ufed. 

The  fafeft  method  is  to  begin  with  drinking  a glafs, 
containing  about  a quarter  of  a pint,  before  breakfaft  ; 
and  to  judge  from  its  effefts  how  often  it  may  be  re- 
peated, or  the  quantity  enlarged.  If  it  feels  eafy,  warm, 
and  cordial,  to  the  ftomach  and  fpirits,  and  excites  no 
pain  or  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  head  or  eyes,  a fecond 
glafs  of  the  fame  fize  may  be  taken  the  fame  day  at 
noon,  and  this  quantity  gradually  increafed  to  a pint  in 
the  day,  taken  at  two  or  three  times,  as  convenience 
may  fuit.  This  is  deemed  a proper  medium  for  the 
generality  of  people,  though  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
habit  is  not  very  irritable,  the  daily  allowance  may  be 
augmented  to  a pint  and  a half,  with  fafety  and  benefit. 
The  Crofs  Bath-water,  the  temperature  of  which,  when 
frefh  fiom  the  lpring,  is  112°,  is  ufually  recommended 
at  the  commencement  of  a courfe,  efpecially  when  there 
is  any  affeftion  of  the  head,  or  when  any  tendency  to 
plethora  appears  in  the  fyftem.  After  fome  time,  the 
more  powerful  water  of  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath 
which  is  four  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  may  be 
“fed  s a"d  *is  change  will  prevent,  in  fome  tneafure, 
the  difguft  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a long  trial  of 
the  Bath-waters.  ° 

No  lefs  regard  fliould  be  paid  to  the  proper  ufe  of 

' 1 ^ dlort  ay  of  five  or  fix  minutes  is  mo  ft 

advifable  at  firft  ; and  if  this  trial  produces  no  fymp- 

toms  that  are  difagreeable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feems 

to 
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to  improve  the  health,  lpirits,  and  Rrength,  a longer 
Ray  may  be  gradually  indulged,  till  it  comes  to  half  an 
hour,  but  never  to  caufe  laffitude,  faintnefs,  or  difguR. 
The  choice  of  the  baths  is  often  a matter  of  importance, 
as  there  is  a Rill  greater  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
the  waters  when  in  the  baths  than  at  the  pumps,  the 
waters  in  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath,  being  from  eight 
to  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  thofe  in  the  Crofs  Bath. 
There  are  alfo  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  fuit 
the  peculiarities  of  every  patient’s  habit  or  complaint. 
The  beR  time  in  general  for  bathing  is  the  morning  j 
and  it  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  at  moR  thrice  a-week. 
As  the  public  baths  are  emptied  foon  after  nine  o’clock, 
a much  earlier  hour  is  ufually  chofen  for  bathing  ; but 
the  private  baths  may  be  prepared  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Where  a greater  Rimulus  than  mere  immerfion 
is  thought  neceffary,  or  where  a partial  application  of 
the  water  is  deemed  preferable  to  a general  one,  the 
part  may  be  pumped  upon,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  forcible 
a&ion  of  the  water  on  that  part,  and  yet  prove  lefs 
heating  to  the  fyRem  at  large. 

There  are  no  fprings  in  our  ifland  befides  thofe  at 
Bath,  which  can  beRridUy  called  hot,  though  a lew 
others  have  got  the  name,  and  are  referred  to  this  clafs 
of  thermal  waters,  from  being,  invariably  in  every  fea- 
fon,  and  independently  of  the  Rate  of  the  atmofphere, 
warmer  than  the  general  average  of  the  heat  of  com- 
mon fprings.  The  temperature  of  Buxton-waters  is 
only  82°,  yet  approaches  neareR  to  that  of  the  hot 
fprings  at  Bath,  which,  in  their  cooleR  Rate,  are 
never  lower  than  900.  In  other  fenfible  properties  the 
Buxton-water  differs  very  little  from  common  pump- 
water. 

The  medicinal  effects  of  the  Buxton-waters,  however, 
are  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  Taken  internally  in 
fmall  dofes  at  different  intervals,  amounting  to  near  a 
pint  before  breakfaR,  and  the  like  quantity  before  din- 
ner, they  afford  very  great  relief  in  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lency, ficknefs  at  the  Romach,  and  other  diRrefling 
fvmptoms  of  defective  digeflion  and  derangement  of  the 
o alimentary 
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alimentary  organs,  the  fare  attendants  of  indolence  and 
luxury.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  body  muft  be  kept  regu- 
larly open  by  means  of  medicine  during  the  ufe  of  the 
waters,  if  thefe  do  not,  as  they  fometimes  will,  produce 
a laxative  efteCt,  which  is  always  falutary.  They  are 
no  lefs  ferviceable  in  alleviating  painful  affections  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder;  and  here  alfo  the  external  ufe 
of  the  waters  is  often  found  to  promote  their  internal 
operation. 

But  the  employment  of  the  Buxton  waters  as  a bath 
is  not  confined  to  the  relief  of  gravelly  complaints. 
They  contribute  far  more  effectually  to  reftore  the 
healthy  adtion  of  particular  limbs,  that  may  have  loft 
their  moving  powers  in  confequence  of  long  or  violent 
inflammation,  occafioned  either  by  external  injury,  or 
preceding  acute  rheumatifm.  But  if  the  rigidity,  weak- 
nefs,  or  impaired  functions  of  the  parts  affeCted  be  the 
confequence  of  a paralytic  ftroke  or  of  gouty  inflam- 
mation, more  benefit  will  be  experienced  from  the 
warmer  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters. 

In  general,  the  Buxton  bath  is  well  fuited  to  fuch  a 
languid,  enfeebled,  or  very  irritable  ftate  of  the  habit, 
as  cannot  bear  abfolutely  cold  water,  but  may  be  ex- 
cited to  eafy  and  falutary  re-aCtion  by  a milder  ftimulus. 
The  flight  ffock,  which  people  feel  at  the  inftant  of 
immerfion  in  the  Buxton  waters,  is  almoft  immediately 
followed  by  a pleafant  glow  all  over  the  body ; and  this 
is  precifely  the  effeCt  aimed  at.  But  I have  expreffed 
myfelf  fo  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  infirmi- 
ties to  which  the  lukewarm  bath  is  adapted,  as  to  ren- 
der any  farther  obfervations  on  this  head  unneceffary. 

The  tepid  fprings  at  Matlock  approach  ftill  nearer  to 
cold  water  than  thofe  at  Buxton,  being  fixteen  degrees 
lower  in  point  of  temperature.  The  fhock,  whichthey 
give  on  immerfion,  is  confequently  ftronger,  and  re- 
quires greater  powers  of  re-aCtion  in  the  habit;’ but  they 
form  a good  intermediate  bath  between  Buxton  and  the 
fea.  1 hey  are  therefore  very  properly  employed  in 
preparing  invalids  for  the  latter,  when  this  is  neceffary 
1(0  complete  a cure,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  chronic 
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rheumatifm.  They  are  ufed  internally  as  a pure  diluting 
drink,  but  are  not  known  to  poffefs  any  other  remark- 
able medicinal  properties. 

The  Hot  well,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  near  Briftol, 
is  not,  indeed,  fo  cold  as  the  fprings  at  Mad^ck,  but 
does  not,  rife  to  the  temperature  of  thofe  at  Buxton, 
being  only  740,  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  the  ordi- 
nary warmth  of  the  blood  in  a Rate  of  health.  The 
Hot-well  water  is  not  made  ufe  of  to  bathe  in  ; but 
taken  internally,  it  has  acquired  very  high  reputation 
for  curing  the  incipient  fymptoms  of  confumption, 
and  affording  confiderable  relief  in  the  more  advanced 
Rages  of  this  difeale.  As  the  effe&s  it  produces  are 
very  gradual,  its  agreeablenefs  to  the  palate  is  a fortu- 
nate circumltance  for  a clafs  of  patients,  who  can  only 
hope  by  long  and  Ready  perleverance  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  one  of  the  moR  infidious  deRroyers  of  the 
human  fpecies.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  alfo 
indebted  for  a part  of  the  relief  they  experience  the 
mild,  Rieltered,  yet  fufficiently  ventilated  fituation  of 
the  Hot-wells,  and  to  the  judicious  plan  of  diet,  exer- 
cife,  and  amufement  purfued  there. 

The  other  complaints,  in  which  the  purity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  Hot-well  water  render  it  very  grateful 
and  of  no  fmall  efficacy,  are  relaxations  of  the  Romach 
and  bowels,  brought  on  by  long  refidence  in  hot  cli 
mates;  bilious  diarrhoea;  flight  dyfentery;  and  a dif- 
order  Rill  more  difficult  of  cure  than  any  of  thefe,  I 
mean  the  diabetes.  I do  not  know  any  natural  remedy 
better  adapted  to  relieve  its  various  fymptoms;  fuch  as 
the  conRant  third,  the  impeded  perfpiration,  the  dry- 
nefs  and  frequent  defquamation  of  the  (kin,  the  feveiilh 
quicknels  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  preternatural  cifchaige 
of  urine.  A regular  courfe  of  the  Hot-well  water  has 
been  found  to  moderate  thisalmoR  unquenchable  thii  It; 
to  keep  the  fkin  moiR  and  perfpirable;  to  allay  the 
fever;  and  to  render  the  urinary  organs  fitter  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  medicines  ufually  prefcribed  to  remove 
their  debility  and  that  of  the  fyfiern  in  general.  It  may 

be  farther  neceflary  to  obferve,  that,  as  this  water  con - 
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tains  but  a very  fraall  quantity  of  purgative  falts,  which 
are  alfo  counteracted  by  a larger  folution  of  calcare- 
ous falts,  it  mull  have  a ftronger  determination  to  the 
kidneys  than  to  the  bowels,  fo  that  the  ufe'of  a gentle 
aperient  medicine  becomes  in  feveral  cafes  advifeable. 

Particular  habits  and  complaints  require  variations  in 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  of  this,  as  wrell  as  of  any  other 
mineral  water.  The  full  dofe  is  half  a pint,  to  be  drank 
early  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  before  breakfall,at 
the  interval  of  at  lead  half  an  hour  fpent  in  gentle 
exercife.  Two  more  dofes  of  the  like  quantity,  and 
with  the  like  interpofition  of  active  amufement,  are  to 
be  taken  between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  at  the  longeft 
diltance  from  each  of  thofe  meals.  As  this  water  is 
alfo  ufed  at  table  and  for  domeltic  purpofes,  every 
invalid  unavoidably  takes  more  than  the  above  quan- 
tity every  day;  but  in  confequence  of  its  altered  tem- 
perature, and  of  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  it  contained, 
it  cannot  be  in  fo  high  a Hate  of  medicinal  perfection  as 
when  drank  frelh  from  the  fpring.  The  fame  remark 
muft  of  courfe  apply  to  the  immenfe  quantities  that 
are  bottled  for  exportation,  though  the  almofl:  prover- 
bial purity  and  foftnefs  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
cellent  property  of  keeping  untainted  for  a great 
length  of  time  in  hot  climates,  mult  render  it  a very 
valuable  water  for  long  voyages. 

_ I lhall  fubjoin  to  thefe  obfervations  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  our  own  thermal  waters,  a Ihort  account  of 
the  molt  celebrated  hot  fprings  on  the  continent. 

There  is  none  of  the  foreign  watering-places  more 
reforted  to  than  the  German  Spa,  of  which  1 already 
took  notice  among  the  cold  chalybeates,  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  about  twenty-four  miles  diltant  from  the 
former,  and  equally  famous  for  waters  of  a very  dif- 
ferent quality  and  temperature.  Their  celebrity  is  traced 
back  even  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  who  relided 
for  a long  time  at  Aix,  and  took  fo  much  delight  in 
the  ufe  of  the  waters,  as  frequently  to  hold  his°levee 
in  the  bath,  with  all  his  attendants. 

The  exaCl  degree  of  the  heat  of  thefe  waters  is  given 
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differently  by  different  obfervers;  but,  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  their  accounts,  it  may  be  reckoned  in  the  well 
of  the  hotel!  bath  at  140°,  and  at  the  fountain  where 
it  is  drank,  about  120°.  It  requires  to  (land  feveral 
hours  in  the  large  baths,  before  it  is  fufficiently  cooled 
for  tepid  bathing,  without  the  addition  of  cold  water. 
It  contains  an  uncommon  quantity  of  fulphur,  and 
emits  a fmell  like  that  of  Harrowgate  water,  but  far 
more  penetrating.  From  its  heat,  and  its  flronger  im- 
pregnation of  the  fulphureous  principle,  it  is  alfo  more 
powerful  in  all  the  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  for  which  Har- 
rowgate is  reforted  to.  The  baths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
are  looked  upon  as  a cure  for  almofl  every  cutaneous 
eruption;  but  the  water  fhould  be  ufed  internally  at 
the  fame  time,  to  carry  off  impurities,  and  keep  up  the 
full  perfpiration  promoted  by  the  bathing.  Thefe  baths 
are  equally  ferviceable  in  fliffnefs  of  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments, which  is  left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and 
rheumatifm,  and  in  the  debility  of  palfy,  where  the 
highefl  degree  of  heat  which  the  {kin  can  bear  is  re- 
quired. In  obifinate  cafes,  the  vapour-bath,  formed  by 
the  fleam  of  thofe  very  hot  waters,  is  recommended  by 
the  German  phyficians. 

Numberlefs  inflances  ferve  to  eflablifh  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters  of  Aix  as  an  internal  medicine  in  painful  af- 
fections of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
orders of  the  flomach  and  biliary  organs  occafioned  by 
luxurious  indulgence  and  intemperance.  The  common 
dofe  is  half  a pint,  to  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  often, 
according  to  its  fenflble  effeCls,  and  to  the  intention 
with  which  it  is  prefcribed,  either  as  a purgative  or  a 
diuretic.  It  is  a Striking  proof  of  the  power  of  habit, 
that  the  palate  and  flomach  are  foon  reconciled  to  the 
ufe  of  fuch  waters,  though  at  firfl  extremely  difguflmg 
and  naufeous. 

The  hot  fulphureous  fprings  at  Bareges,  two  little 
hamlets  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
are,  indeed,  inferior  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  flrength 
of  impregnation  to  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  yet 
are  found  very  beneficial  in  the  like  complaints.  Jheir 
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highly  detergent  powers,  owing  perhaps  to  a fmall 
portion  of  oily  or  bituminous  matter,  added  to  the 
other  medicinal  properties  which  They  poffefs  in  com- 
mon with  thofe  of  Aix,  render  them  peculiarly  effica- 
cious in  deep-feated  ulcers,  and  thofe  morbid  affe&ions 
of  the  womb,  which  French  ladies  call,  though  not  with 
medical  correftnefs,  Depots  de  lait.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
waters  are  injected.  They  are  alfo  very  frequently  ufed 
in  the  form  of  douche , or  by  way  of  pumping  on  the 
part  affe&ed,  as  well  as  for  general  bathing. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the 
central  provinces  of  Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois, 
now  included  in  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  there  are 
feveral  hot  fprings,  but  of  the  faline  chalybeate  clafs,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  as  an  internal  medicine,  is  greatly 
increased  by  their  higher  degree  of  temperature,  in  the 
diforders  for  which  Cheltenham  is  reforted  to  in  our 
own  country.  Thofe  French  fprings  derive  another 
very  important  advantage  from  their  heat,  that  of 
being  ufed  as  a bath  in  all  cafes  which  may  require  that 
falutary  flimulus  on  the  furface.  In  many  of  thefe,  the 
internal  and  external  ufe  of  the  waters  co-operate  with 
wonderful  effedl ; and  particularly  in  the  fexual  com- 
plaints of  women,  arifing  from  any  defedt  or  irregu- 
larity in  the  functions  of  the  uterine  organs.  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  the  mother  of  feveral  French  princes,  is 
faid  to  have  been  much  indebted  for  her  fertility 
to  the  waters  of  Bourbon  Lancy,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Moulins,  a place  configned  to  immortal  fame 
by  Sterne’s  affedting  ftory  of  Maria. 

There  is  a village  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  where 
the  waters  may  be  faid,  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  to  boil  up  with  vehemence  from  the  fpring,  and 
are  often  ufed  for  fcalding  hogs  and  fowls,  to  loofen 
the  hair  and  feathers,  the  heat  being  quite  fufficient 
for  thefe  purpofes.  The  temperature  of  the  Prutfel,  or 
furious  fountain,  as  it  firft  iffues  forth,  is  as  high  at 
165°,  and  keeps  invariably  to  the  fame  point.  Of 
courfe  it  requires  to  be  very  much  cooled  before  it  can 
be  ufed  as  a bath,  or  even  drank.  Thofe  waters  are 
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faid  to  have  been  reforted  to,  and  fird  brought  into 
confiderab.le  notice,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
1370;  to  which  circumilance  the  village  owes  its 
name  of  Carljbad,  or  Charles’s  bath.  The  natural 
hidory  of  its  waters  would  afford  a great  variety  of 
curious  and  intereffing  particulars  ; but  the  limits  of 
my  prefent  plan  confine  me  to  a fhort  medical  notice  of 
their  extraordinary  virtues  in  ail  the  difeafes  for  the 
cure  of  which  faline  chalybcates  are  internally  or  ex- 
ternally employed. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DIET 
OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

EXPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  difeafes 
^ incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are 
owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ductions they  confume,  fall  considerably  fhort  of  the 
proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal  part 
of  their  food.  The  conftant  ule  of  bread  and  animal 
fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  third,  and  leads,  to  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  {Emulating  liquors, 
which  generate  difeafe,  and  reduce  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  to  a date  of  indigence.  To  teach  the  poor 
man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better,  is  the  defign  of 
the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live  at 
a greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  drong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy  ; and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  aie 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climates, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fhould  e 
inftru&ed  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earn- 
ings go  as  far  as  poffible,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  economy  m 
living  be  deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  Englifh  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will 
induce  them  to  make  the  fmalleft  change.  Habits  are 
indeed  obltinate  things,  efpecialiy  thofe  which  relate 
to  diet ; but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englilh  are  not 
inflexible  even  in  this  matter.'  The  mode  of  living 
among  the  lower  orders  has  been  greatly  changed  in 
my  time,  and  I am  forry  to  fay,  not  for  the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too'much  good  fenfe 
not  to  lilten  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inftruft  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid  “ to  perijh  for  want  of  knowledge.”  No  means 
have  been  ufed  to  give  them  proper  inftruGion.  Hurt- 
ful cuffoms  have  been  fuffered  to  prevail,  till  they 
have  (truck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  not  infurmountable.  A few  experiments  of  reform 
would  have  the  effect  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  it  is 
falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they  ufe 
when  young,  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can  in- 
troduce a different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
effect  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  living. 

The  late  diffrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them, 
ho\vever,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occafion, 
and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like  evils. 
The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a 
more  permanent  effedt.  They  are  intended  to  recom- 
mend a plan  of  living,  which  will  render  the  people  lefs 
dependent  on  bread  and  animal  food  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  and  confequently  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  from  a 
fcarcity  or  dearth  of  either  of  thefe  articles  in  future. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly diltreffing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a 
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neceflary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inltances,  be  fupplied  by  a variety 
of  other  farinaceous  fubdances. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
Intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  devours 
the  productions  of  them  all  ; and  if  they  do  not  fuit 
his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  domach,  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf ; by  which 
many  things  that,  in  a crude  flate,  would  prove  hurt- 
ful, or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome  and 
falutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  His  drudhire  and  appetite  prove  that  he  was 
formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requifite  in 
adjulting  the  due  proportion  of  each,  fo  as  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  an  extreme  on  either 
hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  fhewn  that  a diet,  confiding  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  third  and  naufea,  occasions  putrefcence  in  the 
domach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains,  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than  the 
laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  dudious,  whofe  diet 
ought  to  conlid  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging  in 
animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
fuits  of  fcience,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  free  ufe  of  drong  liquors, 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  fliould  eat 
fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  afid  of 
courfe  may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  ads  as  a 
dimulus  to  the  whole  fyflem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 
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I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe  of 
animal  food.  Though  the  Phthijis  Pulmonalis  is  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet  it 
generally  begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its  whole 
progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  moft  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafh  of  it  in  almoft:  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  general 
muft  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo  obvious 
as  the  great  quantity  of  falted  animal  food  devoured  by 
the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from  this 
caufe,  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  no  remedy  for  that  difeafe 
equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food,  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyfiem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a variety  of  diforders.  I am  fully  convinced,  that  many 
of  thofe  obftinate  complaints  for  which  we  are  at  a lofs 
to  account,  and  find  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  cure,  are 
the  effects  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in  the  habit. 

Improper  diet  affe&s  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  is  almoft 
proverbial.  Were  I to  afiign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

1 hough  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arife 
from  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dis- 
couraging its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  countries 
it  is  certainly  neceffary ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confifl  of  vegetable  fub- 
flances.  .There  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putre- 
faction, which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables. 

ith  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food  to 
that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  required. 
It  muft  vary  according  to  circumftances,  as  the  heat  of 
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the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  like. 
The  vegetable  part,  however,  where  nothing  forbids, 
ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and  I think  in  the 
proportion  at  leall  of  two  to  one. 

The  exceffive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that  a 
bullock  affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country,  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafh.  Fruit 
fhould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it  never  ought  to 
be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

OF  BREAD. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  jlaff  of  life.  It  may,  however,  be  ufed  too 
freely.  The  late  Dr.Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  molt  people  eat  more 
bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do  not  mean 
to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but  that  the 
belt  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to  excels. 
A furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous  than  of  any  other 
food.  Omnis  repletio  mala , repletio  panis  pejfima.  The 
French  confume  vafl  quantities  of  bread ; but  its  bad 
effects  are  prevented  by  their  copious  ufe  of  foups  and 
fruits,  which  have  little  or  no  fhare  in  the  diet  of  the 
common  people  of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a inafs  fit  for 
filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the  nu- 
tricious  juices  along  that  paffage  in  fuch  a Rate,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  afted  upon  by  the  ladeal  ab- 
forbcnts,  which  take  up  the  nourifhment,  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  whence  the  nourifhment  is  drawn.  I do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifhment,  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend^on 
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the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  on  its  fitnefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the  nutri- 
cious  particles  through  the  inteftinal  tubes.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  fineft  bread  is  not  always  the  bell 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

The  richell  food  will  not  nourilh  an  animal,  unlefs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diftended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richell;  broth,  yet  could  not  be  kept 
alive  ; while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat  boiled 
to  a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This  fhews  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  nourilh  men  on  alimentary  pow- 
ders and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art,  therefore,  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubllance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with  more 
nutritious  particles  than  are  neceflary  for  the  l'upport 
of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by  bread,  or 
other  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there  is  a great 
variety,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moll  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumftances  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  palling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides,  the 
former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up  with  the 
addition  of  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  pernicious 
fubftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have  become 
branches  of  manufacture,  the  public  neither  know  what 
they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fineft  flour  contains  the  greateft 
quantity  of  nourilhment,  that  it  muft  therefore  be  the 
moft  proper  for  making  into  bread;  but  this  by  no 
means  follows.  I he  fineft  flour  comes  the  neareft  to 
ftarch,  which,  though  it  may  occaiionally  prove  a good 
medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfehold  bread,  which 
is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole  grain,  and  only 
feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is  without  doubt  the  moft 
wholefome. 
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The  bed  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
eaten,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
mejlin  bread,  and  confided  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together,  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  tade,  and  foluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  artifi- 
cially whitened,  drying,  duffing-bread,  though  made  of 
the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  word  of  any ; 
yet  this  is  the  bread  which  mod  people  prefer,  and  the 
poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and  fome 
to  another,  according  to  early  cudom  and  prejudice* 
The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  prefer  bread  made 
of  the  fined  wheat-flour,  while  thofe  of  the  northern 
countries  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  or  rye- 
meal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to  bread  made  of 
oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people  of  Scotland  alfo 
eat  a mixed  bread,  but  more  frequently  bread  of  oat- 
meal only.  In  Germany  the  common  bread  is  made  of 
rye,  and  the  American  labourer  thinks  no  bread  fo 
ftrengthening  as  that  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn; 
nor  do  I much  doubt  but  the  Laplander  thinks  his 
bread  made  of  the  bones  of  fiffies  is  the  bed  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  correct  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat-flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a flarchy 
nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  condipation.  Bread  made  of 
rye-meal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  llippery 
for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of  thefe  makes  the 

bed  bread.  . 

For  the  more  a&ive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  dronger  grains,  as  peas, 
beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian-corn,  and  the  like.  Theie 
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may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways : they  make  a 
hearty  bread  for  a labourng  man,  and,  to  ufe  his  own 
language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach  than  bread 
made  of  wheat-flour  only.  Barley-bread  paffes  too 
quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to  afford  time 
for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhment;  but  bread  made 
of  barley  mixed  with  peas  is  very  nourifhing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceafes  to  be  a neceffary  article  of  diet.  During  the  late 
fcarcity  of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above  one 
half  the  quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no  incon- 
veniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome  told 
me,  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left  off  the 
ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing  any 
change  in  the  date  of  their  health. 

A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  dreffing  any  other  kind  of  vidt  uals. 
Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  moft  proper.  Children  are  often 
troubled  with  acidities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water,  and  kept 
in  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  ftomach, 
foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring  men, 
and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much  money  as 
was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the  article  of 
bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  a different 
plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very  comfort- 
ably. Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper  than 
bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half  of  the 
expence  of  living  might  be  faved,  by  a due  fele&ion  of 
the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjetts  of  Great  Britain 
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confume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  that  the  whole 
inhabitants*of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  lowed  woman  in  England  mud  have 
her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  {hare  it  with  her. 
As  tea  contains  no  nourifhment,  either  for  young  or 
old,  there  mud  of  courfe  be  bread  and  butter  to  eat 
along  with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will  not  go  far  among 
a family  of  hungry  children,  and  if  we  add  the  colt 
of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the  expence  of  one 
s meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  their 
bellies  with  w'holefome  food  three  times  a-day. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one  hearty 
meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks  ufe 
tea  as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a diet  of 
it.  I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a driking  indance  of 
this  in  a family,  that  was  reprefented  to  me  as  in 
didrefs  for  want  of  bread.  I lent  them  a little  money, 
and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  diredly  to  the 
tea-ffiop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a moderate 
ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious;  but  where  there 
is  a debilitated  domach  and  an  irritability  of  fibre,  it 
never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it  has  the 
effed  to  prevent  deep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conditution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  a great 
way  towards  affeding  that  evil  already.  A debility, 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo  com- 
mon, that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are  affeded 
with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes,  which,  for  want  of 
a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made  almod  a 
complete  conqued  of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  hady 
drides  towards  vanquiffiing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fliun  tea  as  the  mod 
deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up 
with  vapours,  or  walked  down  with  difeafes  arifing 
from  relaxation. 


It 
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It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal, 
or  in  a crowded  aflfembly,  that  I fo  much  condemn, 
though  I think  fomething  as  elegant  and  lefs  pernicious 
might  be  fubdituted  in  its  place.  The  mifchief  occa- 
fioned  by  tea  arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubllituted 
for  folid  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at  prefent, 
that,  had  I time  to  fpare,  I think  it  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  writing  againd  this  dedru&ive 
drug. 


OF  BOILED  GRAIN. 

Though  farinaceous  fubflances,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  make  a neceflary  part  of  the  food  of  man,  yet 
there  can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubdances  fhould 
always  aflume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many  of 
them  are  more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable,  in 
other  forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  cookery;  and,  being  portable,  is  the  molt 
convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrying  abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread;  and  that  this  mode  of  cookery  is 
the  mod  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious 
and  artificial  than  baking. 

. The  mod  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind  is 
rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difhes;  but. 
fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a pro- 
per fubditute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten  alone, 
or  with  milk.  In  the  ead,  it  is  ufed  with  meat,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the  eyes; 
but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it  has  no 
fuch  effeft  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  principal  part  of 
their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubditutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
harfh  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
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leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  Even 
oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholefotne,  when  boiled,  than  made  into  bread. 

All  allow  that  peas  and  beans  boiled,  when  young, 
are  a great  luxury ; but  when  old,  they  are  equally  whole- 
fome, and  when  properly  cooked,  by  no  means  un- 
pleafant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifh  peas-pud- 
ding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans  are  not  fo  fit 
for  this  purpofe;  but  they  make  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  the  poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever  eats  this 
broth  will  find  little  occalion  for  bread. 

Peas  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nou- 
rifhing.  This  fad  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peas  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain;  but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
are  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain 
of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a fupply  of 
peas-meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peas  and  beans;  it  being  a fad, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for  many 
years  together.  Whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed  on  the 
fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fuccefiively,  they  render  it 
barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its  fertility 
cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  iittle  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it^  is 
eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favourite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
molaffes.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors, 
who,  in  general,  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rumford  fays,  it  poflefles  the  quality  of  lithing,  or  thick- 
ening foups.in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other  grain.  We 
° r c have 
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have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  grits,  or  coarfe 
oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  Hill  better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food,  when 
made  into  hafty-pudding,and  eaten  with  milk.  The  pea- 
fants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two  meals  a-day  of 
It,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly  fubfilt  on  it ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and  young  who  are  thus 
fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occafion- 
ing  Ikin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Bread 
made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will  fometimes 
occafion  the  heart-burn ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of  wheat  or  any 
other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effedt  on  a debilitated 
ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled  feklom  gives  the 
heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal-bread,  or  halty  pud- 
ding, are  not  more  fubjedt  to  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  than 
thofe  who  live  on  wheat-meal.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than  from 
any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far  from  think- 
ing that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as  pofTelTed  of  a 
cooling  quality,  and  even  the  Englifh  give  oatmeal,  or 
grit-gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and  Tick  people  of  every 
defcription,  which  Ihews  that  they  are  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves,  in  alledging  that  the  blood  is  fired  by  the 
ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,refiding  at  a country- village 
within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife  and  ten 
children,  having  no  other  income  than  his  half-pay,  fed 
the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafly-pudding  and  butter- 
milk only,  from  a convidtion  that  it  was  the  moll  whole- 
fome  and  full  diet  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his  nar- 
row circumftances.  They  grew  apace  j and  it  was  the 
universal  remark  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  were 
as  fprightly,  healthy,  and  robuft,  as  other  children, 
and  at  the  fame  time  perfedly  free  from  all  Ikin- 
difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
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are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  cafe 
when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their  bellies 
are  crammed  with  a ilarchy  fubftance  made  of  the  fineft 
flour  ; yet  this  in  England  is  the  common  food  of  child- 
ren. I have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  four  or  five  times 
a- day  with  this  kind  of  food.  There  needs  no  conjurer 
to  tell  the  confequence. 

A late  Author,  a man  of  learning,  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I wifh 
the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity  of 
that  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things  would 
have  a greater  tendency  to  lefifen  the  expence  of  living. 
The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior  quality,  and 
I hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe  to  ufe  them 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  laid  to  make  the  belt  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  belt  pudding,  and  that  he  has  made 
a hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five  farthings. 
What  makes  good  puddings  will  make  good  dumplings, 
and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 
The  Count  alio  remarks,  that  the  negroes  in  America 
prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice  ; and  that  the  Bavarian  pea- 
fants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; that  it  might  be  imported  from 
North  America  at  about  four  or  five  fhillings bufhel ; 
that,  when  made  into  flour,  it  would  coft  only  one  penny 
farthing  per  pound  ; and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapeft  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity,  a 
large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported  ; but  fuch  is 
the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this  country  to 
every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed, 
that  they  refufed  to  purchafe  it,  and  the  merchants  were 
very  great  lofers  by  the  importation.  On  the  lame  prin- 
ciple the  Germans,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  could 
not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes,  though  now  they  are 
become  extremely  fond  of  them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 

cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Britain 

does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty-pudding.  It 

may 
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may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it  with  a 
fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar,  or  butter 
and  molafl'es.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only.  In  either 
way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome  diet,  by  no 
means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  fhall  mention,  as  beft  when 
boiled,  is  buck-wheat : it  is  of  a very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  of  the 
lood  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was  eaten 
in  R uffia,  not  by  the  lower  claffes  only ; even  the  nobility 
made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  it  was 
fuch  a favourite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he  is  faid 
feldom  to  have  flipped  on  any  thing  elfe. 

OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thousand 
religions,  and  but  one  fauce.  It  mull  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  Butter, 
though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too  freely’ 
and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is  the  cafe. 
To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, and,  uffien  ufed  freely,  it  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
ftrongeft. 

Butter,  like  othei  things  of  an  oily  nature,  hasacon- 
ftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  infomuch  that 
many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  complain  of  its 
nfing  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a ftate  highly  difagreeable 
Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty  mixed  with  watery 
fluids.  T his  is  the  reafon  why  butter  floats  in  the 
ftomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  unpleafant  manner. 

Perfons  affli&ed  with  bile  fhould  ufe  butter*  very 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or  not 
aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effect  on  the  bile.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients,  afflicfted 
wnh  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  occaftoned 
by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a total  abfti- 
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The  moll  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus,  and  the 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the 
rancid  matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 

But  fuppofmg  butter  did  not  poffefs  the  quality  of 
becoming  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  action  of  di- 
geftion. Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving,  rich  broths  and 
fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  appetite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  not 
only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  its  aftion, 
but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which  paves  the 
way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a debility  of  fibre 
muft  predominate.  Whatever  increafes  that  debility, 

ought  to  be  avoided.  1<r  . , rf  r 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  diieales 
arifino-  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be 
civeii°to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this  the  cafe  . 
By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  conftitute  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  children,  and  I am  convinced  that  the 
grofs  humours  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled, 
are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As  children  abound  with 
moifture,  bread  alone  is,  generally  fpeaking,  better  for 

them  than  bread  and  butter. 

I have  been  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  butter 
eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives.  1 heir 
tea-bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up  butter 
like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets  and  mut- 
fins  they  wifi  devour  in  a morning,  foaked  with  this  oil ; 
and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion  when  they  have 
eaten  what  would  overload  the  ftomach  of  a ploughman. 
Dr  Fothergill  is  of  opinion,  that  butter  produces  the 
nervous  or  Tick  head-ach,  fo  common  among  the  wome 
of  this  country.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by 

an Oft^in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea, 
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vomiting.  They  mufl  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft  train 
oil.  So  may  an  Englilh  failor  ; but  it  would  be  very 
improper  food  for  a London  lady.  ^ 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoe,  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  addi- 
tion ; bat  eating  it  to  flefh  and  filh,  of  almofl  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  meat  eaten  in  this 
country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addition  of 
butter  ; and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  filh,  as  falmon  or 
herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  flomach,  and  eafier  digefted, 
when  eaten  without  it. 

Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athletic 
and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It  is  lefs 
hurtful  when  eaten  frefh  than  falted.  Salt  butter  cer- 
tainly tends  to  induce  fkin-difeafes,  and  I am  inclined  to 
think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have  fome  fhare  in 
bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  deft  motive  to  our 
brave  failors,  the  fea-fcurvy. 

There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs  hurt- 
ful, but  it  feems  not  to  be  known  in  England.  What 
I mean  is,  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be  given  to 
children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North  Britain,  this 
method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is  well  known  ; 
and,  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the  cuftom  to  be 
very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when  com- 
bined with  certain  other  things.  For  example  : bread 
made  with  butter  is  almofl  indigeftible,  and  paftries  of 
every  kind  are  little  better  ; yet  many  people  almoft 
live  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally  given  to  children. 
It  is  little  better,  however,  than  poifon,  and  never  fails 
to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The  fond  mother  cannot 
pafs  a paftry-fhop,  without  treating  her  darling  boy  with 
fome  of  the  dainties,  and  then  wonders  how  he  got  the 
cough,  or  colic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfect  health,  who, 
by  eating  a pennyworth  of  paftry,  as  he  palled  along 
the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic*fit,  that  he 
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was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had  nearly  loll  hie 
life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inadvertently  ate  any 
thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health, 
ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying  a 
high  duty  upon  it.  A duty  on  pailry  would  be  ferving 
the  public  in  more  refpeCts  than  one.  It  would  fave 
many  lives,  and  lefTen  fome  tax  on  neceflaries. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health.  It 
ihould  never  be  eaten  Tut  as  a deflert.  It  occafions  con- 
flipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant  craving 
for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  fedentary,  and 
hardly  to  be  digefted  even  by  the  athletic. 

If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait  but- 
ter, broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food,  they 
will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houfe,  the  bane  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary  in  the 
nation. 

OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS.  ‘ 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  rhe  fubftitutes 
for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under-ground, 
are  lefs  liable  to  fuller  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons  than  grain.  Men  who  wilh  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againft  the  fubftitutes  for 
bread  ; but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay,  the  more  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread,  the  better.  When  one  fails,  recourfe 
can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread  : and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  productive.  I he  plantain-tree, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America,  bears 
fruit  of  a lweetifh  tafte,  which  will  difiblve  in  the  mouth 
without  chewing.  It  iseaten  either  raw,  fried,  or  roafted. 
When  intended  to  lupplv  the  place  of  bread,  it  is  gather- 
ed before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten  either  boiled  or  roafted. 
The  banana  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  but  its  fruit 
is  greatly  fuperior  both  in  tafte  and  flavour. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone 
ifiands,  are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has 
been  lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  Ifiands,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe 
there.  It  has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not 
much  flavour.  It  refemblesnew  bread,  and  requires  to 
be  roafted  before  it  is  eaten.  1 hofe  who  have  tailed 
it,  fay,  that  it  is  in  no  refpett  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
root  of  a Ihrub,  called  the  cailada,  or  caflava.  1 hough, 
to  my  tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet  the  natives 
are  fond  of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  1 have  known 
fome  of  them  eat  it,  during  their  refidencein  England, 
in  preference  to  the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  molt  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  yarns.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promifcu- 
oufly  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafv  digeftion,  and  when  properly  drefled, 
are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  belt  wheaten  bread.  The 
tafte  is  fomewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  lufcious. 
The  negroes  generally  eat  them  boiled,  and  beaten  into 
a malh.  The  white  people  have  them  ground  into 
flour,  and  make  bread  and  puddings  of  them.  They 
can  be  preferved  for  feveral  feafons,  without  lofing  any 
of  their  primitive  goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  po- 
tatoe is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  hun- 
dred years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcoveries,  it 
made  but  flow  progrefs,  and  is  (till  far  from  being  fo 
generally  cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It  is  indeed 
known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culture  is  belt 
underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. At  Harwich,  however,  the  preference  is  given 
to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over  by  the  packets 
between  that  place  and  Holvoet-Sluys.  There  is  a 
light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very  favourable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  that  ineftimable  root. 
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As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  l'eldom  fuf- 
fers  from  an  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  muft  blame 
ourfelves  if  we  fuffer  a famine  to  exift.  Indeed  no  fuch 
thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes.  A far  greater  quantity  of  farina- 
ceous food  can  be  raifed  on  an  acre  of  ground  planted 
with  potatoes,  than  fown  with  any  kind  of  grain.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  a return  of  forty  for  one. 
They  are  not  fo  hearty  a food  as  corn,  but  no  man  will 
ever  perifh  for  hunger  who  can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  induces 
Ibrne  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious.  FaCts, 
however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the  ftouteft 
men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes. 
Dr.Pearfon,  who  has  beftowed  fonie  pains  in  analyzing 
this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone,  with 
common  fait,  can  nourilh  men  completely.  They  differ 
in  colour  and  confiftence,  but  not  materially  with  re- 
gard to  their  nutritive  qualities.  t 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious; 
but  the  Irifh,  who  muft  be  good  judges,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  mealy.  The  difference,  however,  de- 
pends much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubftance  of  potatoes  confifts  of 
water,  and  experience  fhews,  that  the  mode  of  cooking, 
which  moft  diminifhes  the  moifture,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water,  and  wafhed  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  market,  which  accounts  in  a 
great  meafure  for  the  bad  quality  of  the  London 
potatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple 
boiling  or  roafting  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a proper  fubftitute  for  bread. 
Some  are  fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufacture  any 
thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of  fire  to 
make  it  fuch  ? Nobody  thinks  of  making  dough  of  the 
bread  fruit;  but  the  potatoe  might  with  as  great  pro- 
priety be  called  the  bread- root,  as  it  is  made  into  bread 
by  the  fame  procefs. 
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Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nou- 
rifliing  but  a very  palatable  difh.  The  excefs  of  fat  of 
the  mutton,  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fuftains 
great  lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  po- 
tatoes are  ufed  in  broths  or  flews,  they  ought  previoufly 
to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains 
fomething  deleterious.  Simple  boiling  or  roafting  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  prepare  potatoes  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
but  when  they  are  intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  re- 
quire fomething  of  a foftening  nature,  as  milk,  butter, 
or  broth.  What  a treafure  is  a milch  cow  and  a potatoe- 
garden,  to  a poor  man  with  a large  family,  who  lives 
in  the  country!  Yet,  with  a little  attention  from  land- 


lords and  farmers,  almoft  every  man  might  be  fo  accom- 
modated. What  a fource  of  real  wealth  and  population! 
Men  would  multiply,  and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the 
profligate,  be  unknown.  Horfes  arefometimes  fed  with 
potatoes,  and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the 
addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to 
be  fufficiently  nourifhing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s  ex- 
cellent letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages  of 
cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman  takes 
up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and  fhews  that 
farmers,  inftead  of  Aliening  the  number  of  poor,  do 
every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them;  and  I am  forry 
to  fay  that,  fo  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  it  agrees 
entirely  with  His  Lordfhip’s. 

Another  letter  relating  to  this  fubjed  has  lately 
fallen  into  my  hands,  a copy  of  which  I fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  infert,  as  it  contains  in  a few  paragraphs  the 
bell  practical  illuflration  of  the  truths  I have  long  been 
endeavouring  to  enforce.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John 
Methuen  Poore  to  Sir  William  Pulteney;  and  is 

dated  “ Rulhall,  4th  April,  1801 : 

“ Sir, 


«I  can  prove,  not  by  theory  but  pradice,  the  be- 
nefit of  planting  potatoes  on  fallows.  In  the  parifh 
where  I refide,  the  whole  of  which,  except  five  acres,  is 

my 
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my  property,  there  are  thirty  cottages,  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  poor  people.  I have,  for  five 
or  fix  years  part,  allotted,  free  from  rent,  four  acres  of 
land,  intended  to  be  fown  with  wheat  the  following 
autumn,  for  the  cottagers  to  plant  with  potatoes,  by 
which  means  each  raifes  from  ten  to  fifteen  facks,  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  fack,  yearly,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children:  each  has 
not  only  fufficient  for  his  family,  but  is  enabled  alfo  to 
fat  a pig.  They  declare,  were  I to  give  among  them  a 
hundred  pounds,  it  would  not  be  of  fo  much  benefit  to 
them;  and  it  is  not  one  (hilling  out  of  my  pocket,  for 
I have  as  good,  if  not  a better  crop  of  wheat  from  this 
land,  as  I have  from  the  other  part  of  the  field. 

««  The  method  I take  is  this:  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember I plough  the  land;  the  froft  during  the  winter 
mellows  it:  the  beginning  of  March  following,  I plough 
it  again,  and  harrow  it;  at  both  which  times  I have 
little  to  do  with  my  horfes:  I then  divide  it  into  lots;  a 
man  with  a large  family  has  a larger  lot  than  a fingle  pei  - 
fon,  or  one  who  has  only  two  or  three  children,  allowing 
about  five  perches  (of  i62l  feet  fquare)  to  each  in  a fa- 
mily : they  then  plant  it,  and  put  over  their  potatoes 
what  manure  they  have  cotle&ed  the  year  preceding, 
(for  every  cottager  has  more  manure  than  neceffary  for 
this  from  their  fires,  and  a variety  of  other  things, ) and 
during  the  fummer,  after  their  day’s  labour  is  done, 
they  and  their  wives  hoe  them ; and  as  every  man  works 
more  cheerfully  for  himlelf  than  for  anothei , they  do  not 
fuffer  a weed  to  grow.  In  OCtober  they  dig  them  up ; and 
it  is  the  molt  pleafant  thing  imaginable  to  fee  the  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  gathering  the  produce  of  their 
little  farms,  which  is  to  ferve  them  the  enfuing  winter.—— 
Were  this  plan  generally  adopted,  the  labourers  would 
confume  but  little  corn;  which  would  fupply  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  we  fhould  have  no  .occafion  to  im- 
port As  four  acres  are  fufficient  for  thirty  families,  it 
would  take  but  a fmall  quantity  of  land  from  every  farm 
in  the  kingdom.  The  way  pradiled  here  is  to  plant .the 
potatoes  in  furrows,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a^foot 
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apart  in  the  rows.  The  land  about  me  is  of  different 
qualities  ; on  the  hills  rather  light ; in  the  vale,  near 
the  parifli,  inclining  to  clay  ; but  all  fit  for  turnips : 
the  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  low  land,  being  nearer 
home.  The  poor  at  prefent  will  not  live  entirely 
without  bread,  as  many  do  in  Ireland,  though  potatoes 
daily  get  into  ufe  more  and  more  ; and  I am  perfuaded, 
were  my  plan  generally  adopted,  in  two  or  three 
years  the  labourers  in  the  country  would  confume  but 
little  or  no  corn.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  poor  in  this 
part  of  the  country  would  not  eat  potatoes,  if  they 
could  get  other  roots  or  vegetables.” 

It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  comments  on  this 
letter,  every  line  of  which  is  dictated  by  good  fenfe  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  by  liberal  and  enlightened  policy. 
I fhall  only  add  an  earned  wifh,  that  the  example  of 
the  truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  writer  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  man  of  landed  property,  and  by  every 
confiderable  farmer  in  the  kingdom  ! 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  be  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  font  me  a 
potatoe,  after  it  had  been  roafted  in  an  oven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fingular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a fhelf  among 
fome  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifed, 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  pota- 
toe quite  frefh,  though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating 
it  down,  it  was  perfectly  fweet ; and  as  fit  for  making 
foup  as  the  day  it  was  roafted.  I apprehend  that 
nothing  made  into  bread  would  have  kept  fo  long. 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 
that  a lufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
ifland.  Bet  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domeftic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr. Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons  above 
forty : but  we  fhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of  fpecimen, 

of 
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of  the  moft  ufeful  and  productive.  It  is  worthy  of  re*- 
mark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  populous,  which  does 
not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food  from  under-ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  defcription.  From  its  tafte,  which 
is  like  that  of  artichoke-bottoms,  it  would  feem  to  be 
nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to  the  palate. 
Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may  be  corrected  in  the 
cooking,  by  warm  fpices  ; and  as  the  plant  is  very  pro- 
ductive, we  would  recommend  it  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  potatoes,  and  the  other  farinaceous  roots. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moft  nourifhing.  It  is  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Some  in- 
deed dillike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs  ; but  that  is  a 
proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the  moft 
nourifhing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer  from  this 
root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  ftriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In  its 
wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ; but  when 
properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  wholefome 
nourifhment  for  man,  but  furniflies  the  principal  winter- 
food  for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this  plant  which 
grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow  turnip,  which 
is  fweet,  and  of  a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  produced  in 
the  fouth,  particularly  about  London,  which  are  bitter 
and  ftringy.  The  yellow  turnip  is  the  moft  nourifhing, 
and  alfo  the  moft  hardy  in  fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is 
eaten  with  milk  to  cure  the  confumption  and  fcurvy. 
Margraaf  fays,  he  could  extraCt  no  fugar  from  the  tur- 
nip, which  affords  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not 
fo  nutritive  as  certain  other  roots.  Not  only  the  root 
of  the  turnip,  but  the  tops,  when  young,  make  very 
pleafant  greens.  The  fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very 
tender,  make  an  excellent  fallad.  . . 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  ftate,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Manui ed. 
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it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  flavour.  I1" 
ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  lies  on 
the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  feveral  foups,  and,  being  folid,  may  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are  all 
pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy  di- 
geftion, and  may  be  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways.  Mar- 
graaf  has  by  experiments  difcovered,  that  both  fkirrets 
and  beets  contain  a conftderable  quantity  of  fugar. 
Though  the  extra&ing  a faccharine  fait  from  thefe  plants 
may  be  no  objeft  while  we  poflefs  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
yet  it  ferves  to  {hew  that  they  poflefs  a quantity  of  nutri- 
tious matter,  fufficient  to  give  them  a rank  among  the 
articles  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favourite  in  Egypt 
four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haflelqueft  fays,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has  tailed  the 
onions  of  Egypt  mull  allow  that  none  can  be  better  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he  fays,  they  are  fweet, 
though  in  many  countries  they  are  ftrong  and  naufeous. 
There  they  are  foft,  whereas  in  northern  countries  they 
are  hard,  and  their  coats  fo  compact,  that  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  digeft.  This  very  quality  may,  however,  re- 
commend them  in  countries  where  food  is  fcarce.  The 
Doctor  obferves,  that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with 
their  meat  as  we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that 
they  wifh  to  be  indulged  with  this  dilh  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Doctor’s  account  one  would  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a different 
fpecies  from  ours  ; but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it 
may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  on  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  difference  of  foil,  as  we 
find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  milder 
than  in  the  more  northerly.  In  Spain  they  are  very 
mild,  and  a root  weighing  two  pounds  will  grow  from 
a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in  re- 
gard of  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better  than 
Ample  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking,  they  are 

2 rendered 
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rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without, 
leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  on  the  ftomach  or  bowels. 
Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath.  Mr.  Bryant 
fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a few  raw  parfley 
leaves  immediately  after,  which  will  effectually  over- 
come the  fcent  of.  the  onions,  and  likewile  caufe  them 
to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  ftomach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs  ; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confideration 
of  it  comes  under  the  prelent  head  of  difcuflion.  In- 
deed, it  is  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which  grows 
chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the  onion, 
is  faid  to  be  a conftant  dilh  at  the  table  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  chop  them  fmall,  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  molt  parts  of  Britain, 
efpecially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid  to  be 
fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a full-grown  fowl  and  fmall 
piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of  leeks, 
is  a very  favourite  dilh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is  not 
fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be.  There 
is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more  wholefome, 
or  that  gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks.  They  are 
in  many  refpe&s  medicinal,  and,  to  my  tafte,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  ioups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  onion 
or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a fatf:  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  a thing  feldom  done  in 
England,  extricates  a conftderable  quantity  of  air,  and 
makes  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatulency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occaftonally  fuppiy  the  place  of  bread,  but 
the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  fhew  how  liberal  na- 
ture is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he  will 
take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it.  Mr. 
Bryant,  in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,,  enumerates 
above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  affords  a 
wholefome  nourifhment,  and  may  occafionally  be  uled 
in  place  of  bread. 
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These  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubftitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for  bread 
and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difh  of  the  greatefl  anti- 
quity, and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  delicious, 
yet  it  is  not  a favourite  in  this  country.  Here  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids ; yet  thofe  very 
folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  much 
drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only  difference 
is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  and  the 
Englifhman  makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferVes,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a pound  of  food ; 
whereas  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that  quantity  of 
animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vegetables  and 
Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal  for  half  a 
dozen  people.  Hence  he  juflly  infers  that,  among  the 
variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been  devifed  by  the 
humane  for  relieving  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  a better 
and  more  extenfive  charity  cannot  be  devifed  than  that 
of  inflruCling  them  in  a new  mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  fubjeCt  had  exceeded  his  moft  fanguine 
expectations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  Lf*e  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor  and 
needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and  palatable 
diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or  no  bread  was 
required.  He  concludes  by  affecting,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a place  in  this  kingdom,  where  twenty  perfons 

may  not  have  a wholefome,  hearty,  palatable  meal 
for  three  fhillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnflon,  of  the  royal 
hofpital  at  Haflar,  addreffed  to  Admiral  Waldegrave 
and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written  for  infection 
m a public  paper,  lhey  contain  a variety  of  receipts 
.or  making  cheap,  wholefome,  and  nourifhing  difhes 
for  the  poor.  Thefe  difhes  confifl  chiefly  of  broths 
foups,  and  flews,  or  what  they  call  pottage,  and  are 

calculated 
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Calculated  to  make  a- hearty  and  plentiful  meal  without 
bread  or  drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe  let- 
ters, as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gentlemen 
of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by  Longman  and 
Debrett,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the  finall  price  of 
three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  molt  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is 
Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofophical 
effays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms  for  making 
wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups,  flews,  and 
other  diflies  for  common  ufe,  that  little  more  feems  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjedt.  I (hall  only  obferve, 
that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups,  hafly-pudding, 
and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  juftly  recommended  by 
the  Count,  has  been  pradtifed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom  from  time  immemorial.  There  the  food 
of  the  common  people  is  hafly-pudding,  with  milk,  for 
breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables  and 
meat,  for  dinner.  The  poorer  fort  often  make  broth 
without  meat ; but  they  all  ufe  vegetables  in  great 
abundance,  and  fometimes  they  fupply  the  place  of 
meat  with  butter.  As  the  hafly-pudding  and  milk 
make  a complete  meal,  no  bread  is  neeeffary  either  at 
fupper  or  breakfaft ; nor  is  much  required  at  dinner, 
as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with  barley,  cabbage,  and  a 
variety  of  other  vegetables  or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a 
favourite  ingredient  in  a Scotchmans  broth.  It  is  fel- 
dom  made  without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo 
early  as  in  England.  It  is  there  fuffered  to  grow  to 
maturity,  and,  when  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  no  plant 
more  productive.  This  the  Germans  know  well,  and 
make  it  into  four  crout , one  or  the  beft  antidotes  again 
the  fcurvy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  > 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafly-pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink ; while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  boiled,  has 
a continual  thirfl,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of.  his 
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earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  afting  as  a powerful 
ftimulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englifh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks  hard, 
feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  fhould 
be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  of  cookery, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people, 
as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  moft  nutritive  parts, 
are  loft  by  fcorching  and  what  flies  oft'  by  evaporation. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  I recommend  flops  in 
place  of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however, 
as  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon  ; and 
though  1 have  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  I know 
of  no  better  men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner 
defcribed  above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more 
healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a difh  of  great  antiquity,  but  one 
that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  receives 
into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  of 
every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it  may  be  feafoned 
fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed,  people  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made,  are  generally  fond 
of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  aflign  a reafon  why  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  South  Britain  fhould  diflike  a difh  fo  much 
relifhed  by  other  nations,  Cuftom,  no  doubt,  fettles 
all  thefe  things ; but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not  fo  clear 
a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  introduced 
with  effect,  it  muft  begin  with  children.  Whatever  men 
are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young,  they  generally  pre- 
fer for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were  the  children  in 
South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pudding,  with  milk, 
foi  bi  eakfaft  and  lupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables 
and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they  would  relifh  thefe 
difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little  occafion 
.01  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for  drink;  and  would  thrive 
better  than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being  pro- 
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per  for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father,  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fom,  an  infant,  guzzle 
it  at  every  meal ; and  the  mother,  who  delights  in  tea, 
does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever  (he 
rakes  it  herfelf.  By  this  conduft,  the  fon  becomes  a 
tippler,  and  the  daughter  ftps  tea  in  place  of  folid  food, 
until  (he  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  other  nervous 
diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  browTn  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they  occa- 
fionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely  preferable 
in  all  refpe&s  to  that  pernicious  wafh,  tea,  with  which 
the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  drench 
their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their  conftitutions.  He  adds, 
that  a fiinple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot, 
as  the  poor  generally  drink  it,  is  certainly  a poifon, 
which,  though  it  be  fometimes  flow  in  its  operation, 
never  fails  to  produce  fatal  effedls,  even  in  the  ftrongeft 
conllitution,  where  the  free  ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time. 

The  German  on  his  polenta , the  American  on  his 
mujh , and  the  North  Britain  on  his  hajly -pudding,  can 
make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a tea- 
breakfaft  would  coft,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  whole- 
fome.  It  has  likewife  the  advantage  that  no  bread  is 
neceflary. 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  however, 
find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and  time  to 
make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  operation,  by 
far,  than  making  a mefs  of  hafty-pudding.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  even  the  pooreft  perfon  muft 
have  a little  fire ; and  it  would  require  no  more  to 
make  a comfortable  mefs  of  l'oup,  which  is  always  belt 

when  made  with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  lave  expence 

and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  occafionallv 
1 other 
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other  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  of  biead,  as^ 
potatoes,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  mealure  the  ufe  ol 
roafted,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to  fupply  their 
place  with  broths,  foups,  flews,  and  fuch  like,  made 
with  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables;  to  give  to 
children,  and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat  it,  for 
breakfafl,  milk-porridge,  or  hafly-pudding  with  milk, 
fmal  1-beer,  or  melaffes.  I his  will  be  found  a more 
wholefome  breakfafl  than  tea,  while  it  is  much  cheaper 
and  requires  no  bread.* 

CONCLUSION.  • 

Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occasionally 
Supplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables,  yet 
we  would  by  no  means  wifh  to  difcourage  the  culture  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  culture  of  men. 
While  the  hufbandman  is  raifing  food  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and 
longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  Innumerable 

* The  celebrated  Dr.Huffland,  in  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  nfe  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful ; and  it  is 
Angular  that  people  fhould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
ftomach.  Does  not  all  otir  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  ftomach  ; and  does  not 
the  ftomach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ? 
Be  careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time, 
or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  (up- 
plies  the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juice* 
than  when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great 
preventive  of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore  the 
befl  nourifhment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an  arid  tem- 
perament. It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  a medicine.  After  catch- 
ing cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  colics,  and  different  kinds  of 
cramp  in  the  ftomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fervice.  It  may 
ferve  as  a proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  leaft  harmleffnefs  of  foup, 
when  I remark  that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  had  more 
ttrength  than  we  have,  ufed  foup ; and  that  it  is  ufed  by  ruftics,  who 
are  ftill  ftronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life;  and  that  all  the  old  peo- 
ple with  whom  I ever  was  acquainted  were  great  friends  to  it. 

U u 2 benefits 
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benefits  are  connected  with  the  culture  of  grain.  While 
the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  breath- 
ing confined,  and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  culti- 
vator of  the  foil  rifes  with  the  fun,  eats  his  wholefome 
meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the 
field,  where  he  fpends  the  day  in  ufeful  labour,  inhales 
the  frefh  breezes,  and  at  eve  returns  home  with  a keen 
appetite,  to  enjoy  his  fitnple  repafl  and  found  repofe. 

k has  been  faid,as  artificers  can  earn  more  money  than 
thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  grain,  if  neceffary,  imported.  No  ma- 
nufacture is  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  grain.  It  fup- 
plies  food  for  man  and  beafl,  while  the  furplus,  by 
being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  fubjeCt 
to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufactures.  They  often 
depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the  neceffaries  of 
life  will  always  find  their  value  fomewhere.  Though 
I am  convinced  that  fome  regulations  are  wanting  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  I do  not  confider  it 
as  my  province  to  dictate  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legilla- 
ture.  They  know  their  duty,  and  I have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  inclined  to  pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I will  venture,  however,  to  alfert,  that  if  proper 
encouragement  were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain 
would  at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain 
for  her  own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for  expor- 
tation. This  would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth, 
the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  (lability  of  her 
government,  than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the 
flourifhing  of  her  manufactures,  or  the  extenfion  of 
her  territory 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
Ihould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depen- 
dent on  foreign  dates  for  even  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grow- 
ing evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubflitutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 
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The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the 
immenfe  number  of  horfes  kept . in  this  country,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of 
grain.  Mr.Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in 
this  country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every 
horfe,  on  an  average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three 
fertile  acres,  confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions 
of  fertile  acres,  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fufficient 
to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Two 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are  kept 
for  pleafure.  I fhall  be  told  that  they  contribute  to 
health.  That  I deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  fafhion  and 
fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  inltead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfelves,  and  the  public.  I fhall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent Thomfon : 

“ Ye  gen’rous  Britons ! venerate  the  plough, 

“ And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
“ Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun, 

“ Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
“ Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
“ Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  fhores 
“ Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports ; 

“ So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
“ Exub’rant  Nature’s  better  bleffings  pour 
“ O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

“ And  be  the  exhaufllcfs  gran’ry  of  a world.” 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Preparations 
as  are  commonly  ufed  in  Pra&ice,  with  their  proper 
Dofes. 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the  former  Part 
of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral  others 
♦of  a ftmilar  Nature  : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of  applying 
the  different  Preparations. 


Medicamentorum  varietas  ignoranti* Jilia  eji.  Bacon. 
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Ignorance  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature.  That 
fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have 
fufficiently  fhewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a veneration 
for  antiquity, ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicines  many  things, 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and 
credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes  ; when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  Gmple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 
reafon  why.  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians 
thought  they  could  effect  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what 
could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe 
amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article 
of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of 
the  imperfeCtion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps 
molt  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  admi- 
niftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different 
ffiapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of 
phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different 
modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe  ; but 
they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no 
means  fo  ncceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  actually  per- 
form all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of 
thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibit^  in  as  fafe  and  agree- 
able a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  ftmples  of  which  the  pre- 
parations are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders 
it  more  expensive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain, both  in  its  dofe  and  ope- 
ration. 
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ration.  Nor  is  this  fill.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medi- 
cine is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the 
addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined  i in 
all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder.  The  combination 
of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  pro- 
grefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the 
precife  effeft  of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined 
with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  li'kewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to 
their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a pro- 
verb •,  and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed,  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  or  flavour 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  ; it 
is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs  difguftful, 
and  others  even  agreeable  ; an  objeft  highly  deferving  the 
attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  confiderably  moie  numerous  indeed  than  thofe 
recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  but  are  ftill 
greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed 
difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under 
different  forms  -,  and  where  different  medicines  anfwer  nearly 
the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  ot 
them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame 
intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder  than  affift  the  yoyng  Pe- 
titioner, and  the  experienced  phyfician  can  never  be  at  a os 
to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occafion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
praaitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care,  however,  is 
neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterate  , 
and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known 
veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe  are  mferted  m 
the  lifts  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  dofes  and 
manner  of  application  are  mentioned  in  the  practical  part  o 

found  in  the  houfe 

or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  omo  , 
s,rS  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
tell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained 
whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  bang 
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The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it 
is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  prepared  by  any  private  land. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities  j 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infe£ts,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
infignificant.  » 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  5 but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
of  other  practical  writers  on  whofe  judgment  I could  depend, 
fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the 
auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quan- 
tities as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of 
them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper 
confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe'  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances 
are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medi- 
cines which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment 
of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verdegrife  to  give  it 
a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates  the  intention  of 
that  mild  ointment,  i hofe  who  wifh  to  obtain  genuine  medi- 
cines fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients 
as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding 
confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or 
fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medi- 
cines are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  price. 
The  cheapeft  are  often  the  beft  ; befides,  they  are  the  leaft  apt 
to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  l 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  Reps  of  the  pro- 

cefs 
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cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without 
paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c. 
of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have 
occurred  to  myfelf  in  praftice,  or  have  been  fuggefted  in  the 
courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not  able 
diftin&ly  to  recolle£t. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medicine  have 
no  great  dependence  upon  one  another,  and,  where  they  have, 
it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  hand  firfh  or  laft  ; no  doubt  the 
fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  more  compound. 
But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  method  of  arrange- 
ment do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle  one,  of  being  able,  on 
the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which, 
by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned,  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceflary.  W hen  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The  dofe  men- 
tioned is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  ex- 
preffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of 
medicine  exadtly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  & c.  of 
patients  ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exattnefs 
here  is  by  no  means  neceflary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  patients ; 
but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedf,  a great  deal 
muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  Ikill  of  the  perfon  who  admi- 
nifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general  proportions  may 
be  obferved ; but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exatf: 
rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take 
two-thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult ; from  fourteen  to 
nine,  one-half  •,  from  nine  to  fix,  one-third  ; from  fix  to 
four,  one-fourth  •,  from  four  to  two,  one-fixth  ; from  two  to 
one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their  pre- 
fcriptions  in  Latin  ; and  fome  of  them  fliew  fo  great  an  at- 
tachment to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  m it, 
and  afterwards  tranflate  them  •,  while  others,  to  compromise 
the  matter,  write  the  one-half  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in 
Enelifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prescription  when 
written  in  Latin  may  have,  I Oiall  not  pretend  to  fay  i but  have 
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ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plained  Englifhl  could,  and  hope 
my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for  it. 


Many  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine  have  expreffed 
a with,  that  the  catalogue  of  Medicines  contained  in  that  book 
fhould  be  more  extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each 
article  fhould  be  afcertained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to  know 
how  to  adminifter  even  thole  Medicines,  the  names  of  which 
they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medical  author.  To  obviate 
this  obje£Hon,  and  furnifh  a greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may 
wifh  to  employ  more  articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Dif- 
penfatory  formerly  annexed  to  this  work,  the  following  Lift 
of  Simples  and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft  improved 
Difpenfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every  Medicine 
is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  and  the  fmalleft 
and-largeft  dofe  placed  oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  in- 
deed refer  to  adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by- 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  oppofxte  page.  Short 

cautions  are  occafionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require 
to  be  ufed  with  care.  n 


Though  a greater  variety  of  Medicines  is  contained  in  this 
than  in  any  former  edition  of  the  Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the 
Author  would  advife  thofe  who  perufe  it,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
adhere  to  fimphcity  m pra&ice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by  the 
multiplicity  of  Medicines,  but  by  their  proper  application!  A 
few  fnnples,  judicioufly  adminiftered,  and  accompanied  with 
a proper  regimen,  will  do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of 
Medicines  employed  at  random.  b 


N.B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 

Tabl“ -‘0n8  Ch  W!U  al>pear  from  thc  following 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces 
An  ounce  - - eight  drachms’. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - _ twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  _ _ fiX(;een  ounces< 

An  ounce  - . eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufed  in 
Practice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 

\CACIA,theexprefledjuice,frorri 
Acid,  the  acetous 

, muriatic 

, nitrous,  diluted 

• , vitriolic,  diluted 

-(Ether,  vitriolic 
Ethiops  mineral 

Agaric,  ufed  externally  as  a ftyptic. 

Aloes  - - 

Alum  ... 

, burned  - - 

Amber,  prepared 
Ammoniac,  gum 

— , milk  of  - 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
Anife,  the  feeds  - - 

Antimony,  crude 

, calcined 

, cinnabar  of  - 

, glafs  of  - 

, tartarized 


Afafoetida 


milk  of 


Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing 

Balfam  of  capivi 

Canadian 

of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
— • — , Peruvian,  powder  of 
Bear’s  foot,  powder  of  the  leaves 
Benzoin,  refin  of 

, flowers  of 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  ro®t 
Bleffed  thiflle 

— , expreffed  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian 

, French 

Borax 

Broom,  alhes  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated,  ufe  external. 
Calomel  - * ^ 


1 fcruple  to  1 drachm 

1 fcruple 

1 drachm 

10  drops 

- 40  drops 

15  drops 

- 40  drops 

15  drops 

- 40  drops 

30  drops 

- 2 drachms 

10  grains 

- 30  grains 

y grains 

- 30  grains 

6 grains 

- 20  grains 

3 grains 

-12  grains 

i drachm 

- 1 drachm 

£ grains 

- 30  grains 

4 oz. 

1 ounce 

A drachm 

- jA  drachm 

10  grains 

- 1 drachm 

10  grains 

- 1 drachm 

1 fcruple 

1 drachm 

10  grains 

1 fcruple 

t gram 

- 2 grains 

t grain 

- 4 grains 

6 grains 

- half  a dra. 

half  oz. 

1 ounce 

3 grains 

- y grains 

20  drops 

- 60  drops 

10  grains 

- 1 drachm 

1 fcruple 

2 drachms 

10  grains 

- 20  grains 

4 grains 

- 20  grains 

10  grains 

- 20  grains 

I fcruple 

1 drachm 

10  grains 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 

- 2 ounces 

10  grains 

- 2 drachms 

io  grains 
i fcruple 
io  grains 


40  grains 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 


1 gr.  to  3 gr.  alterative 
3 do.toizdo.  purgative 

Camphor 


MEDICINES  used  in  PRACTICE. 
- from 
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Camphor 
Canelia  alba,  powder  of 
Cantharides 
Cardamoms 
Caraway  feeds 
Carrot,  feed  of  the  wild 
Cafcarilla  bark 
Caffia,  the  pulp 
Caftor 

Cauftic,  lunar;  ufe  external. 
Catechu 

Camomile,  in  pwwder 

Centaury,  the  lelfer 

Chalk 

Cinnamon 

Colocynth 

Columbo 

Confection,  aromatic 

, opiate 

Crab’s  claws,  prepared 
Conferve  of  rofes 

of  fquills 

of  arum 

Contrayerva 

Coriander-feed 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculas  of  one  pc 
Cummin  feed 

Dandelyon,  exprelfed  juice  of 


2 grains  to  half  a drachm 
1 fcruple  to  2 drachms 


- 

* grain 

- 

4 grains 

- 

5 grains 

- 

20  grains 

- 

10  grains 

- 

40  grains 

- 

1 fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

10  grains 

- 

40  grains 

- 

2 drachms 

- 

1 ounce 

- 

8 grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

15  grains 

- 

30  grains 

- 

20  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

I fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

20  grains 

- 

2 fcruples 

- 

5 grains 

- 

i drachm 

- 

2 grains 

- 

10  grains 

- 

10  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

10  grains 

- 

2 fcruples 

- 

10  grains 

- 

2 fcruples 

- 

IO  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

1 ounce 

- 

20  grains 

- 

I drachm 

- 

20  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

10  grains 

- 

2 fcruples 

- 

15  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

xed  with  honey 

01 

• molaffes. 

1 fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

I ounce 

. 

3 ounces 

or  nartinorn,  nalr  a pint  repeated  as  often  as  necelTary. 
of  broom,  1 oz.  to  a pint  of  water,  to  be  taken  by  tea- 
cupfuls. * 

of  Peruvian  bark  - 1 ounce  - 4 ounces 

ofthe  innerbarkoftheelm  4 ounces  - 10  oz  daily 

of  farfaparilla  - . 4 ounces  - i6oz.  daily 

compound  - - 1 

A pint  daily. 

■ 2 fcruples 


°f  guaicum,  3 drachms  to  a pint  of  water 

Dragon’s  blood  - . _ IO  grains 

Earth,  fuller  s,  ufe  external  in  excoriations. 
Eledfuary  of  caffia 

of  fcammony 

lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

Elixir  of  vitriol 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extradf  of  broom-tops 

Peruvian  bark 

cafcarilla 

camomile 

colocynth  comp. 


1 drachm  - 
20  grains 
30  grains 
15  drops 
20  grains 
1 drachm  - 
10  grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 
$ grains 


1 ounce 

2 drachms 
(y  drachms 

50  drops 
I drachm 
1 drachm 
i drachm 
i drachm 
1 drachm 
27  grains 
Extraft 
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Extraft  of  gentian 

— hemlock 

liquorice 

logwood 

black  hellebore 

jalap 

guaiacum 

white  poppies 

rue 

favin 

fenna 

wormwood 


from  io  grains 

- 2 grains 

- i drachm 

- io  grains 

- 3 grains 

- 5 grains 

- io  grains 

- i grain 

- io  grains 

- io  grains 

- io  grains 

- i o grains 


Fern,  powder  of  the  root 
Fennel-feed  - - - 

Fox-glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 
or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pint  of  1 
boiling  water, of  which  a dofe  is  ) 
Should  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 
Frankincenfe  - 

Flowers  of  camomile,  powder  of 

— — elder. 

— rofemary. 

_ damalk  rofes. 

* red  ditto. 

Fruits.  Almonds. 

— Curaffoa  oranges. 

Figs  dried. 

French  prunes. 

Tamarinds. 


I drachm 
20  grains 
i grain 

i ounce 


io  grains 
io  grains 


Galbanum 

Galls 

Garlic,  cloves  of  - 

Gentian 

Germander 

Ginger 

Ginfeng 

Guaiacum,  wood  of. 

gum-reiin 

Gum-arabic 
gambouge 

Hartfhorn,  prepared 

— , fpirits  of 

cauftic,  in  fome  mucila' 

ginous  vehicle 

, fait  of 

Hellebore,  black 
— -,  white 


io  grains 
io  grains 
No.  i. 
io  grains 
13  grains 
5 grains 
20  grains 

10  grains 
15  grains 

2 grains 

/ 

20  grains 
10  drops 

3 drops 

2 grains 
5 grains 
1 grain 


to  \ drachm 

- 10  grains 

- \ ounce 

- \ drachm 

- 10  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 5 grains 

- 20  grains 

- 30  grains 

- 30  grains 

- 30  grains 

- ■§  ounce 

1 drachm 

- 3 grains 


- 30  grains 
1 drachm 


- 30  grains 

- 20  grains 

- No.  6. 

- 40  grains 

1 drachm 

- 20  grains 

* 3°  grains 

-30  grains 
l drachm 
-12  grains 

1 drachm 

- 40  drops 

25  drops 

, t 

-12  grains 

- 10  grains 

_ 3 grains 

Hemlock 


with  their  PROPER  DOSES. 
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Hemlock,  fliould  always  be  begun  with,  in  very  fmall  dofes,  of 
one  grain  or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed  as  the  conltitution 
will  bear.  See  extract  of. 

Hiera  picra 
Honey  of  fquills 
-of  rofes 


Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor 

Jalap,  powder  of  - 
Infufion  of  gentian,  compound 

rofes 

■ . Cenna 

Ipecacuanha 

Iris  floreutine  - - 

Iron,  ruil  of  - 

, ammoniated 

— , tartarized 

, fait  of 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 


from  10  grains 

- 10  grains 

_ 1 drachm  - 

- 20  drops 


to  20  grains 
- 40  grains 
2 drachms 
60  drops 


- 10  grains 

- 1 ounce 

► 2 ounces 

- \ ounce 

- 10  grains 

- 1 fcruple 

- 3 grains 

- 2 grains 

- 2 grains 

- 4 g™n  ' 

- 20  grains 


40  grains 
3 ounces 
8 ounces 
2 ounces 
30  grains 
i drachm 
20  grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 
5 grains 
I dra chip 


Kino,  gum  - - - 10  grains  - 30  grains 

Kernies  mineral  - - 1 grain  - 3 grains 


:} 


grain  - 2 grains 


Head,  white 

, fugar  of 

Lemon-peel.  ~ 

Lichen,  afli-coloured,  ground  - 10  grains  - 40  grains 

■ Icelandic, a ftrong  deco&ion  of  1 ounce  - 4 ounces 

Lime-water  - - -4  ounces  - 8 ounces  • 

Lixivium  of  tartar  - - 15  drops  - 40  drops 

Linfeed,  an  infufion  of  1 ounce  to  a quart  of  water;  may  be  ufed 
at  pleafure. 

Liquorice,  root  of  - - ^ drachm  - 1 drachm 

Lytharge 


Madder  powder 

Mace 

Magnefia 

, calcined 

Manna  - r 

Marfii-mallows,  root  and  leaves  of 
Maftich,  gum 
Mercury,  crude 

■ , calcined 

, with  chalk  - i. 

, corrofive  fublimate 

• , cinnabar  of 

-,  red  precipitate  of  , - 1 


■§  drachm 
10  grains 
i drachm 


- 1 drafchm 

- 20  grains 

- 2 drachms 


-,  white  ditto 
->  yellow  emetic,  as  fternutatory 

X x 


I ounce 
4-  drachm 
IO  grains 
i ounce 
4 grain 
so  grains 
i gJ-ain. 

10  grains 

ufe  chiefly  external, 

1 grain  to 


- 2 ounces 

" 1 drachm 

- 30  grains 

- 4 ounces 
2 grains 

- 30  grains 
•w  4 gram. 

- 30  grain 8 


3 grains 
Mezereou, 
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Mezercon,  decoft.  to  a pint  of  water 

Millipedes 
Mulk 

Muftard-feed 

Myrrh,  gum  - » - io  grains 


20  grains 
5 grains 
i drachm 


2 drachms 
2 drachms 
40  grains 
1 ounce 
I drachm 


Nitre,  purified 
Nutmeg 


Oil  of  almonds 

•  amber,  re£tified 

annifeed 

catlor 

•  cinnamon 

•  juniper  » 

•  lemon-peel 

linfeed 

— olibanum 

olive 

palm 

peppermint 

turpentine 

Onion, exprelTed  juice  of, a powerful  7 
diuretic  - - - j 

Opium 

Opoponax  - 
Orange-peel. 

Oyfter-lhells,  prepared 
Oxymel  of  colchicum 
• of  fquills 


w> 

- ro  grains 

- 30  grains 

• 

- 6 grains 

- \ drachm 

- 4 ounce 

- 1 ounce 

- 

- 10  drops 

-30  drops 

- 

1 drop 

- 5 drops 

- 

- 2 drachms 

- 1 ounce 

- 1 drop 

- 3 drops 

m 

- 2 drops 

- 10  drops 

- 

- 2 drops 

- 5 drops 

m 

- 4 ounce 

- 1 ounce 

- 4 ounce 

- ufe  external. 

- 1 drop 

- 10  drops 


~ ounce 


10  grains 


\ draehra 
4 drachm 
4 drachm 


30  grains 

1 ounce 

3 drops 
30  drops 

2 ounces 

2 grains 
30  grains 

2 drachms 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 


Penny-royal. 

Peppermint. 

Petroleum  - - - 10  drops 

Pills,  aloetic  - - - 10  grains 

, of  the  gums  - - 10  grains 

, mercurial  - - 10  grains 

Pitch,  Burgundy. 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  • - 20  grains 

Poppy  heads. 

Powder,  antimonial  - - 3 grains 

May  be  taken  according  to  the  direftions  for 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

— of  contrayerva,  compound  - 15  grains 

..  of  chalk,  compound  - 20  grains 

— with  opium  - 10  grains 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  compound,  7 t Q jflg 

or  Dover’s  powder  - - j ° 


- 30  drops 

- 30  grains 

- 30  grains 

- 20  grains 


- I 


drachm 


- 6 grains 
James’s  powder, 

- 30  grains 

- 40  grains 

- 40  grains 

- 30  grain* 

Quaflia 


WITH 
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Quafiia 


from  5 grains  to  30  grains 
One  drachm  to  a pint  of  water  for  an  infufion. 
Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  pleafure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


Rhubarb,  powder  of 
Refin,  yellow 
Rue  powder 

Saffafras 

Savin  - - * 

St.John’s  wort 
Saffron 
Sagapenum 
Sal  ammoniac 
Salt,  Epfom 

, Glauber  - 

of  hartihorn 

Polychreil 

Rochel 

of  tartar 

Saunders,  red 
Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 
Scammony  - - ■ r 

Seneka 
Senna 
Soap 

lees 

Spear-mint 

Senna 

Scurvy-grafs,  exprefTed  juice  - 
Snake-root  - r-  - 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated  - 
Spirit  of  lavender 

. of  mindererus 

fweet,  of  vitriol 

. of  nitre 

— — of  fal  ammoniac 

compound 

foetid 

Spirits,  diftilled 

Spirit  of  lavender,  common  - 

. of  wine,  rectified 

Steel,  filings  of 

Spermaceti  - - 

Sponge,  burned 

Storax 

Sulphur 

• , precipitated,  of  antimony 

Squill,  dried  powder 

, frefh 

Syrup  of  poppies 


- 10  grains 

- 40  grains 

- 3 gra,ns 

- 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 40  grains 

- 1 fcruple 

I drachm 

-IO  grains 

- 30  grains 

- .20  grains 

1 drachm 

- y grains 

- 20  grains 

- 10  grains 

- 30  grains 

- 10.  grains 

- 3°  grains 

- 2 drachms 

- 1 ounce 

- 4 drachms 

. 2 ounces 

-IO  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- i ounce 

2 fcruples 

x ounce 

- 10  grains 

- 30  grains 

- drachm 

- 1 drachm 

- 20  grains 

- 40  grains 

— 5 grains 

- 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- ff-O  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 40  grains 

- 20  grains 

l ounce 

- 10  drops 

- 30  drops 

- IO  grains 

- 2 fcruples 

- 1 fcruple 

I drachm 

1 ounce 

- 4 ounces 

- 20  grains 

- 40  grains 

. 2 ounces 

- 4 ounces 

1 drachm 

- 2 drachms 

I drachm 

1 ounce 

- 15  drops 

- 40  drops 

- 15  drops 

- 40  drops 

- 15  drops 

- 40  drops 

- 1 drachm 

- i ounce 

- 20  drops 

- I drachm 

- 1 drachm 

- 2 drachma 

- 5 grains 

- I fcruple 

- 20  grains 

- 1 drachm 

- 20  grains 

- 1 drachm 

- 10  grains 

- 1 drach-m 

- 20  grains 

- x drachm 

- x grain 

- 4 grains 

- I grain 

- 3 Sra,.ns 

1;  grains 

- .5  grains 

- drachm 

- £ ounce 

Syrup 

X x z 
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Syrup  of  buckthorn 

• — — of  ginger 
Syrups  in  general 

Tar  - - 

— , water  of.  A pint  daily. 
Tartar,  cream  of 

•  , regenerated 

, foluble 

, emetic,  alterative 

— — — , as  emetic 

Terra  japonica 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  1 drachm 
adminiftered  by  table-fpoonfuls 
form  of  clyfter.  See  p.592. 
Tin,  powder  of  - 
Turmeric 

Turpentine,  fpirit  of 

, Venice 

Tindture  of  aloes 

-,  compound  - 

- of  afafoetida 

- of  Benzoin,  compound 

— of  cantharides 

- of  cardamoms 

- of  caftor 

- of  catechu 

— of  Peruvian-bark  • 

— of  iron,  muriated 

- of  Columbo 

- of  gentian,  compound 
of  guaiacum  volatile 

— of  black  hellebore  - 

— of  jalap 

— of  myrrh 

— of  opium 
— camphorated, 


1 drachm  to 
I drachm  - 
1 drachm  - 


- 5 grains 

- 2 drachms 


2 drachms 
£ ounce 
2 drachms 

1 fcruple 


1 ounce 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 

l grain 

3 grains 
40  grains 

x 5 

powerfully  diuretic  : or  in 


- 20  grains 

- 2 drachms 

- 1 grain 

1 grain 

. 20  grains 

to  a pint  of  water  ; fhould  be 


or  paregoric  elixir 

of  rhubarb 

of  fenna 

— of  fnake-root 

of  valerian  •* 

— volatile  - 


:} 


Tormentil,  powder  of 
Turpentine,  Venice  « ■ 
Turmeric  - 

Tutty,  levigated,  ufe  external. 

Valerian,  wild,  powder  of  - 
Vinegar,  diftilled 

— - of  fquills 

■,  as  emetic 


20  grains 

- 

I drachm 

20  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

10  drops 

- 

30  drops 

20  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

£ ounce 

- 

1 ounce 

£ drachm 

. 

2 drachms 

£ drachm 

- 

2 drachms 

10  drops 

- 

40  drops 

10  drops 

- 

40  drops 

1 drachm 

- 

£ ounce 

£ drachm 

- 

i£  drachm 

1 drachm 

• 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 

- 

£ ounce 

10  drops 

- 

60  drops 

1 drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

1 drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

•1  drachm 

• 

3 drachms 

1 fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

- 

£ ounce 

1 fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

10  drops 

- 

40  drops 

1 drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

£ ounce 

• 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 

- 

1 ounce 

I drachm 

m 

2 drachma 

I aracnm 
£ drachm 
15}  grains 
I fcruple 
1 fcruple 


3 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 drachm 
i drachm 
1 drachm 


- 20  grains  - 2 drachms 

- 2 drachms  - 1 ounce 

- 10  drops  - 50  drops 

- £ ounce  - 1 ounce 

Verdieris, 


with  their  PROPER  DOSES. 


Verdigris,  violent  emetic  - from 
Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic 

■■■  , as  a quickly  operat-  7 

ing  emetic  - - - j 

blue,  emetic 


Uva  urfi,  in  powder 


1 grain 

2 grains 

20  grains 

i grain 
20  grains 
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to 


2 grains 
5 grains 

1 drachm 

3 grains 

1 drachm 


Water-crefs,  expreffed  juice  of 
trefoil 

Waters,  any  of  the  Ample  diftilled 
Wax,  white 
■ , yellow 

Wormwood,  expreffed  juice  - 
White  lead 
Wine,  aloetic 

, antimonial 

, ipecacuanha 

, rhubarb 


- | ounce 

- \ drachm 

- i ounce 

- 20  grains 

- ounce 

- 1 grain 

- 4 ounce 

- 20  drops 

- 1 drachm 

- -?  ounce 


2 ounces 
I drachm 
4 ounces 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

3 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
\ ounce 

2 ounces 


Zedoary 

Zinc,  flowers  of 


10  grains 
3 grains 


40  grains 
10  grains 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

nnHE  fubjedl  of  this  fe£tion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  the  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem.  Modern  pra&ice,  however,  has  juflly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms  •,  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digefl  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days ; then 
{train  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefies,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  lervice  in  violent  (trains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mult  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  affe£ted  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  Saponaceous  Balfam. 

Located? s Balfam . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax,  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  (lirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  uled  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces  ; balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,,  half  an  ounce  ; 
rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digefl  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  drain  the  balfam. 


This 
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This  balfam,  or  rather  tin£lure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 
ternally to  remove  coughs,  althmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bread.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidneys, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  it. 
It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Com - 
mander  s Balfam,  Perfian  Balfam,  Balfam  of  Berne,  Wade’ s Bal- 
fam, Briar’s  Balfam,  Jefuit’s  Drops,  Turlington’s  Drops,  & c. 

BOLUSES. 

A S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts, 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  cdmmonly  made  up  with 
fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  See.  with  con- 
ferve ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conve- 
niently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs 
than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

AJlringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  allum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  gum  kino,  five 
grains ; fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  violent  dis- 
charges of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  •,  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains } conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus.  1 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  It  may  be  taken  over-night ; and  if  it 
does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
day  to  carry  it  off. 

X x 4 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury . 

^ Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powdsr,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  i s a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; but 
its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a ftronger 
purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  rhubarb. 

Pectoral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  a fcruple ; gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains ; fait  of  hartffiorn,  fix  grains  ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  (landing, 
aflhmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  Jungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  neceflary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

/CATAPLASMS  poffefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
^ poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moll  cafes,  to  fup- 
ply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£l  as  dif- 
cutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be  of 
fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  (hall  give  a fpecimen  of  each  kind. 

Difcutient  Catapl-afm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  time,  and 
then  add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Ccitaplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily-root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces  ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; linfeed- 
meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; then  bruife  and  add  to 

them 
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them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  difi'olved 
with  die  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceffary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  choofe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never  found 
any  application  morfe  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  either  boiled 

or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  butter. 

♦ 

Sinapifnis,,. 

Sinapisms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of  fervice  in 
deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  See.  When  the  gout  feizes 
the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring 
the  diforder  to  thofe  parts.  They  are  likewife  applied  to  the 
patient’s  foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers.  They  ihould  not  be 
fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed  blifters,  but 
till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  prefled 
with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  ; ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above.  * 


CLYSTERS. 

THIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  aaive  me- 
dicmes  into  the  fyltem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  ad- 
mmiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  lit  upon  the  itomach, 
anti  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  rime  it  can  be  taken  by 

effen’0U|h'-  -fthc  1 eru™n-ba/k  likewife  be,  with  good 

Slly””1  mol”  f°rm  °f ' perrons  who  caLo, 

A fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  fervmg  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 

lo0wer  ntLe™fen  of  the  bladte> 
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Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  be  done  by  any 
other  means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effe£ted  by  means 
of  a pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them 
for  that  purpofe, 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwallow, 
have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by  clyfters,. 

Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  linfeed-tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it 
will  fupply  the  place  of  the  Atiodyne  Cly/ler. 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjler. 

Carminative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce ; anife- feeds,  half 
an  ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  may  be 
adminiftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjler , the  fmell  of  which 
is  fo  difagreeable  to  mod  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  mult  be  proportionably  leffened. 

Starch  Clyjler. 

Take  jelly  of  (larch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  maybe  adminif- 
tered after  every  loofe  floor,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines, 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added ; in  which  cafe, 
it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJlringent  Clyjler. 

Turpentine 
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Turpentine  ClyJIer. 

Take  of  common  decoction,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpen- 
tine, diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  * 
Florence  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruttions  of  the  urinary 
paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfter. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

cc?  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

T^YE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number? 

almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore-eyes.  I have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the 
bafis  of  molt  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effects  evidently  are  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts : hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight 
inflammations  ; and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which 
is  induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but  as 
it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of 
little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do  not 
diflolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  mult  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes  ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours 
at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Diflolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

This, 
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This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  mofl  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  neceflary. 

When  a ftrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a 
folution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with 
manifeft  advantage. 

Coliyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Difl'olve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  coliyrium. 

Thofe  who  choofe,  may  fubftitute,  infteadof  this,  thecolly- 
rium  of  lead,  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  ExfraCl  of  Lead  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy.- 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a coliyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it.  night  and 
morning. 

I have  of  late  been  troubled  with  a rheum  in  my  eyes,  for 
which  I have  found  great  benefit,  by  wafting  them  frequently 
with  rofe-water.  Many  experience  the  like  good  effed  from 
anointing  the  eye-lids  with  Smellom’s  falve. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS,  containing  above  fixty  ingredients,  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moil  reformed  difpenfa- 
tories.  As  molt  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more 
certainly,  and  as  effedually  anfwered  by  a few  glaffes  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  wc  {hall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  llightly. 

Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  j tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  diflolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine, a drachm  and  ahalf;  fi^Ple 
fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix, 
and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eleduary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a d™ch™* 
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CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  Apothecary’s  (hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  theft 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafTed  for  aconfe&ioner’s 
warehoufe.  They  poffefs  very  few  medical  properties,  and 
may  rather  be  clafled  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  l'ometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

ConferveS  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  pre- 
parations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  mull  be  freed  from  their 
ftalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of 
orange-peel  taken  ofF  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into  a 
fmooth  mafs;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar 
is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed;  but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

. I"  i 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe-buds,  cleared  of  their  heels; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary-flowers,  fea-wormwood,  the  leaves  of 
wood-forrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two 
of  it  diflolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle 
reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  in  phthi» 
fica1  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  conGderablc 
effeas,  however,  it  mull;  be  taken  in  large  quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes . 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft ; afterward 

expreOmg  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyruj 

The 
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The  fubjeft  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laft 
is  the  moft  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange-Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs;  then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar  in 
water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confe&ioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

YT7ATER  readily  extra&s  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 

* * vegetables;  and  though  its  aftion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with 
the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with 
them.  Hence  watery  deco&ions  and  infufions  of  vegetables 
conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Al- 
though moft  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well 
by  infufion  as  decodtion,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it 
faves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would 
require  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  to  effedt. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

Deco  Elion  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried,  three 
ounces ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce;  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one-third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed;  afterwards  ftrain  the  decodfion,  and  let  it  ftand  for 
fome  time  to  fettle-  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
muft  be  boiled  till  one-half  of  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  (harp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this 
decodfcion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  DecoElion. 

Take  of  camomile-flowers,  one  ounce;  elder-flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel-feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little  while,  and  then  ftrain  the  decodtion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

'This  decodlion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It  will 
likewife  fere  as  a common  fomentation, fpirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

b b DecoElion 
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Decoftion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  {havings,  or  chips  of  logwood,  , in 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to 
this  deco&ion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  deco&ion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered, 
m a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint;  then  (train  the  de- 
codtion.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be 
added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable 
and  efficacious. 


Compound  DccoElion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  any  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affixed  with  a ftu- 
por,  but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 
Deco  fit  on  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frelh  farfaparilla  root,  (licet  and  bruited,  two 
ounces;  (havings  of  guaiacum-wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a How  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one;  adding  to- 
wards the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafiafras-wood,  and  three 
drachms  of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decoftion. 

his. may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiftant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  reftores 
flefi,  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe 
It  may  alfo  be  taken  ,n  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  hiices 

2: 3 “ is  greatiy  preferabk  *«  the-Sw 
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faflafras-wood,  of  each  one  ounce,  crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed ; after- 
wards drain  the  deco£lion. 

This  deco&ion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

DecoBion  of  Scneha . 

Take  of  Seneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce;  water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  decoftion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obdinate  diforders  of  the  {kin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day  or  oftener,  if 
the  domach  will  bear  it. 

White  DecoElion. 

Take  of  the  pured  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart, 
and  drain  the  decoftion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  in- 
clining to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  do- 
mach or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
afili&ed  with  fournefs  of  the  domach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubje£t  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it.  • 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  deco&ion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

rpHIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequentlyjrepeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few 
others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medicine 
requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make 
up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both  trouble 
and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fimple  cinna- 
mon-water,  an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix  them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
great  reftlefinefs,  this  compofmg  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms;  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This 
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This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftru&ion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diffolve  in  three  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following  draught: 
— Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple ; common  water,  an 
ounce  ; aromatic  tincture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with 
twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ; fait  of  hartfhorn, 
five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
fervice.  To  promote  its  effe&s,  however,  the  patient  ought 
to  drink  freely  of  warm  water  gruel,  or  of  fome  other  weak 
diluting  liquor. 

** 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an 
ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquiils. 

ELECTUARIES. 

rpLECTU ARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  muci- 
lage, into  fuch  a confidence,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  {'wallow- 
ing. They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Altringent  ele£Iuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fliould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  allrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  bv  being  kept  in  this  form 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 


For 
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For  the  extra&ion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceflary  to  boil  unripe 
fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quantity  of 
water,  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  prefled 
out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards 
boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veflel,  over  a gentle 
fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  con- 
tinually flirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe 
and  frefh  may  be  prefled  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander- 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of 
French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders 
together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  Ample  fyrup,  reduce 
the  whole  into  an  ele&uary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  adlive  me- 
dicines, as  jalap  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eledluary  of  Caffia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confedtion,  two  ounces  ; Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is 
here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very 
fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conflitution  may  require. 

EleEluary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; Ample  fyrup, 
enough  to  make  an  eledfuary. 

Dr. Mead  diredts  a drachm  of  an  eledtuary  fimilar  to  this  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fpace 
of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  difeontinue 
the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I have 
added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  proceeds 
from  worms. 

EleEluary  for  obfruEled  Menfes. 

Take  of  conferve  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce  ; fteel-filings 

half  an  ounce  ; tartarized  iron,  two  fcruples  ; aromatic  pow- 
der 
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der  and  powdered  rhubarb,  of  each  half  a drachm  ; fyrup,  a 
fufficient  quantity. 

The  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  taken  every  morning  falling, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy  in  obftrudtions  of  the 
menllrual  evacuations. 

EleEluary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark, in  powder, three  ounces;  cafcarilla, 
half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
affifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  Head. 

EleEluary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar,  half 
an  ounce;  treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleEluary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  multard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleEluary  for  the  Rheumatij'm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  electuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledtuary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

TpMULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  arealfo  pro- 
^ per  vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus 
camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refms,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

I ake  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 
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Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  In  a marble 
mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion ; afterwards  let  it  be  drained. 

Arabic  Emulfion, 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while-  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  -of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceffarv,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion, 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen  ; white  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a done 
mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  ; then  drain  the 
liquor,  and  didolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  cf  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ; water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diffolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expedloration,  In  obdinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dofe 
is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; {hake  them  well 
together,  and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  j but  if  the  cough  proves  obdinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  indead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

XT' XTR  ACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubject  in  water, 
Jii  and  evaporating  the  drained  decoddion  to  a due  confi 
ence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  abtive  parts  of  pl;lJlts 
are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indifioluble  earthy  matter,  wine  i 
makes  the  larger  (hare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,^ 
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not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  ; 
fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpints,  and  at  other  times 
rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.;  but,  as  they  require  a trouble- 
fome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for 
a private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from 
a profeffed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of 
them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift  of  fuch 
drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tendon  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view 
to  heighten  its  effeCts,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aflringents, 
&c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  they  choofe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for  relieving 
acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  a pint. 
Boil  them  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling, 
pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
{hall  require ; but  thefe  are  not  always  necefl'ary. 
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Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  deco£tion. 

Strengthening  Foment  a tion . 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an  ounce*, 
allum,  two  drachms;  fmith’s  forge-water,  three  pints.  Boil 
the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third;  then  ftrain  the  remaining  decodlion,  and  diffolve 
in  it  the  allum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomen- 
tation to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

'Ll  OWEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom, 
indeed,  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagree- 
able  fymptoms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of 
the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers 
and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes 
remove  the  diforder;  and  in  the  former,  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafdy 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  ; and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful 
gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre, 
A drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficiently  quantity 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a£ts  as 
a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint ; tindlure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excretion 

of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of  fervice. 
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Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs  •,  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one-half  of  it 
be  confumed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceed- 
ingly good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  an 
promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the  emunctories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours ; that  a decoction  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effect,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added  *,  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
are  brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circumftance  always 
conducive  to  the  cure. 
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TTEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
v by  infufion  as  by  decoction  ; and  though  they  may  require 
a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has 
ieveral  advantages  over  the  other ; fince  boiling  is  found  to 
diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubltances, 
without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal  principles.' 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions 
maybe  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frelh  quantities 
of  the  fubject,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the 
active  parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall  com- 
pafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  active  principles  of  vegetables, 
in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body! 


Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
appetite,  a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Y y 4 Infufion 
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I nf uft on  of  the  Bark. 

L o an  ounce  of  the  bark,  In  powder,  add  four  or  five 
tablc-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
domachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Caruuus. 

Infuse  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  bcnedi<ftus, 
or  blefled  thidle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat  ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Lin  feed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls  ; liquorice-root,  fliced,  half 
an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand  to  in- 
fufe by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Pectoral  Infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  5 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water, 
a quart  ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having 
drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  ol  this  gently  adringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceedingly  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effe£I,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  crydals  of  tar- 
tar, each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed  four 

or 
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or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water ; afterwards  let  the 
liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tinc- 
ture added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave  out 
either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crydals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may  be 
given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  DecoBion  of  Tamarinds  and 
Senna. 

Spanifj  Infufton. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obdrtuflions  of  the  bread:,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Pa/fy. 

Take  of  horfe-raddifh  root  fliaved,  mudard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a elofe  veflcl, 
for  twenty-four  hours.  0 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  (Emu- 
lating medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  adlion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfli-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  multard,  it  will  make  the  Antifcorhutk 
Infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  nr  fame 
fimple  diddled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diddled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  iufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention, 
o 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm ; resided  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops;  double -refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  dif- 
tilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  fird  with  the  fpirit 
ol  wine,  then  with  the  lugar ; ladly,  add  the  water  by  de- 
grees, and  drain  the  liquor. 

In  hyderical  and  other  complaints,  where  camphor  is 
proper,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or 
two  as  often  as  the  domach  will  bear  it. 
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Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon -water,  four  ounces;  Jamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs  * 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces; 
fyrup  of  fquilis,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftruCtions  of  the  breaft,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

Mujh  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon 
and  peppermint-water,  each  two  ounces;  of  the  volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convu'ifions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  {trained;  when  the  elfervefccnce  is  over, 
add,  of  mint- water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Dissolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrqp  of  clove 
July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Anti- 
monial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likcwife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
effeCts  as  Dr.  James’s  Powder. 
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MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpe£t,  that  it 
receives  into  its  conipofition  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and 
other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders, 
and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  dilfolved.  A mixture  is  fel- 
dom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthe- 
lefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are 
not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  electuary:  befides,  there  are 
medicines  which  a£l  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

AJlringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon- water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confetftion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  (landing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb, 

The  AJlringent  Mixture , which  I have  lately  made  ufe  of 
with  great  fuccefs,  is  prepared  thus:  — 

Take  powder  of  bole  with  opium,  two  drachms;  cinna- 
mon-water and  penny-royal  water,  of  each  three  ounces; 
fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  fix  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  one 
ounce.  Mix  them,  and  take  a table  fpoonful  four  or  five 
times  a-day. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obiiru£lions  of  the  urinary  paflages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and 
fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  corre£l  thefe, 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child, 
half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

Vv  lien  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 


This 
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This  is  one  of  the  moil  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Dissolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol  till 
the  effervefcence  ceafes;  then  add,  of  peppermint-water,  two 
ounces,  fi tuple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may 
occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marffi- mallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

OT WITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of 
this  kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  mod  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them 
from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubdanees  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  fleffi,  and 
fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  infert  only  a few  of  the  mod  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
of  a more  aClive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Baftlicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm, 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  cala- 
mine done  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 
done,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome  part 
of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  red  of  the  oil  and 
wax  previoufiy  melted  together,  continually  dirnng  them 
till  quite  cold.  • : 
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This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Turner's  Cerate,  is  an  exceedingly  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of 
a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then 
mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Alt  ha  a Ointment.  It  may  be 
ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts.  See. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce ; melt  the  wax 
with  the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the 
tutty,  continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  con- 
fluence, if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up 
with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  Rone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms  ; verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hog’s 
lard,  and  mutton-fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub 
the  camphor  well  with  the  powder ; afterwards  mix  in  the 
lard  and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly 
united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  elteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spaniffi  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  lugar  of  lead,  reduced 
into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoufly 
melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

. This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  flein  over  the 
part,  as  in  Raiding,  See. 

3 Mercurial 
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Mercurial  Ointment. 

I ake  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hog’s  lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton-fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguifhed ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half;  crude  fal-ammoniac,  two  drachms; 
ellence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afFeCled,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  frnell. 

Ointment  for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

Take  of  the  ointment,  commonly  called  unguentum  citrinum, 
a drachm  and  a half ; flour  of  brimftone  and  powder  of  helle- 
bore, of  each  aa  ounce  ; hog’s  lard,  three  ounces  ; eflence  of 
lemon,  or  oil  of  thyme,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  to  correct 
the  offenfivenefs  of  the  frnell.  Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

I have  not  only  known  many  ordinary  affections  of  the  fkin 
cured  by  this  ointment,  but  even  fome  of  a very  malignant 
nature,  and  approaching  to  leprofy. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of 
each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep 
them  conftantly  and  brifldy  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water  ; (hake  them  well  together  in  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affeCted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
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White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  White  Ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  where, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  ointments  with 
lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

V ilatile  Liniment t 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartffiorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey, 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied 
to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one 
of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it  feldom  fails, 
after  bleeding,  either  to  leflen  or  carry  off  the  complaint. 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  difl’olved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate 
rheumatifm,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 


PILLS. 

wllIch  °Perate  in  a fma11  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  tafte  or  fmell  makes  it  neceffary  that  they 
ffiould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  molt  commodioufly 
exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  in- 
tended to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as 
ej  o ten  ie  or  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  before 
they  are  diffolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effeCt. 

s t ie  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
genera  y o contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
con  am  a out  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the 

1 0 dofe 
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clofe  we  Shall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken : 
as  one,  two,  three,  &c.- 

Compofing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beal  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion  requires. 

Deobftruent  Pill. 

Take  fait  of  fteel  ; fuccotrine  aloes;  myrrh  in  powder; 
of  each  a drachm.  Make  into  forty  pills,  of  which  two  are 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning. 

I have  found  thefe  piHs  of  excellent  fervice  in  obflrudions 
of  the  menfes.  The  late  Dt.Watkinson  made  it  his  dying 
requeft,  that  I would  infert  this  prescription  in  the  “ Do- 
meflic  Medicine,”  which  he  faid  would  be  immortal,  and 
that  “ his  foul  panted  for  immortality.” 

Fat  id  Pill. 

Take  of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ; Simple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  Size, 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  likewife  be 
of  fervice  to  perfons  aflhded  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occasionally  be  added 
to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extrad  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into,  pills  of  the  ordinary  Size. 

The  extrad  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
Several  drachms  in  the  day.  ihc  bell  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  incrcoie 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury 
are  perfedly  extinguished ; then  add,  of  Caftile  foap,  two 
drachms  ; powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a iufli- 
cient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  forpjhs. 
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When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three 
may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five  will 
be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb,  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  Purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  Sublimate  Pill. 

Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mull  be 
formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mofl  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms , 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed.* 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer’s  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury, and  precipitated  fulphur 
of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extra£t  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  together  : after- 
wards add  the  extra£l,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
obftinate  cutaneous  dilorders ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  Cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary 
fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofc  a draught  of 
deco£tion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 


Purging-Pills. 

TAKEof  fuccotfine  aloes, and Caftile  foap,  each  two  drachms; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge,  or  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent  and 


T •!  SeC  *rpert°n  u1"?  fubjedl  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  Effays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 

^ 2 ftomachic, 
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Stomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofei  of 
Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may 
be  ufed  : — 

Take  extradt  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 
Purgative  Pill. 

« Take  powder  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  drachm  ; of  gftm 
fagapene  in  powder,  half  a drachm  ; of  gamboge,  and  gum 
arabic  in  powder,  each,  one  fcruple  ; efiential  oil  of  camo- 
mile, ten  drops  ; fyrup  of  buckthorn,  a fuilicient  quantity  j 
beat  the  whole  into  a mafs,  and  divide  into  thirty-two  pills. 

This  pill  was  contrived  by  that  eminent  phyfician,  the  late 
Dr.  George  Fordyce.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative,  where 
the  bowels  are  torpid,  as  in  paralytic  affedfions.  One  or  two 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  A.P.B. 

Pill  for  the  Bile. 

Take  gum  pill  and  colocynth  pill,  each  a drachm.  Beat 
them  together,  and  make  the  mafs  into  thirty  pills. 

In  bilious  and  nervous  patients,  where  it  was  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  I have  found  thefe  pills  anfwer 
the  purpofe  extremely  well.  I generally  give  one  over-night, 
and  another  next  morning,  one  or  twice  a-week.  But  the 
dofe  mud  be  regulated  by  the  effedt. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  cadile  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufficient 

quTnS  f efly  inTdtedt,for 

the  iaundice,  which,  with  the  affidance  of  proper  diet,  they 

wil/often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken  twice 

^ more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to  m.erpofe  now 

and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeptng  the  body  gently 
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Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  threer 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  allhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  thd’ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pills. 

Take  foft  extraft  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  Heel,  each  a 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  the  chlorofis,  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 
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pLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  accord- 
ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breafts  or  ftomach,  ought  to  be 
foft  and  yielding ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  Ihould 
be  firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the 
plafter ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  makes  the  bafis  of  feveral 
other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  hot 
water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plafter 
from  burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however,  Ihould  be 
done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter  to  explode. 


Common  Plajler. 

. Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them,  and 
keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veffel  • after 
they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plafter  may  be 
taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper 
confiftence : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may  be  fuffered 
to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefTed  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

I his  plafter  lS  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
conations  of  the  Ikin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
c e ends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  fuch 

^ 2 2 cafes. 
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cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a balls  for 
other  plafters. 

Adhejive  Pt after. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  dreflings. 

Anodyne  Plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing,  mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoully  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpccially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Bliftering  Plafter. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  ; Spanilh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are 
fufficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  com 
pounded  with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubltances,  its  effedts 
are  blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run;  while  pitch  and  refin 
render  it  too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering-plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  powdered  flies ; or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte  with 
flour  and  vinegar. 

Bliftering-plafters  prove  highly  difagreeable  to  many  peo- 
ple, by  occafioning  ftrangury.  I have  therefore  of  late  ufed 
a plafter,  in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  bliftering-falve  has 
been  mixed  with  the  Burgundy  pitch-plafter.  I Ly  it  over 
the  part  affefted,  and  fuffer  it  to  remain  as  long  as  it  will 
flick.  The  bliftering-plafter  lofes  its  effea  in  a few  hours, 
whereas  this  will  adt  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  and 
fcldom  fails  to  remove  pain,  or  flight  obftruaions. 

Gum  Plajler. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  an™™" 
niac  and  galbanum,  {trained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Me  t 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difcullmg 

indolent  tumours.'  Mercurial 
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Mercurial  Plajler. 

Take  of  common  platter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac> 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cool- 
ing, add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,  previoufly  extinguifhed 
by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  platter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
indolent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  platter,  half  a pound ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can  be 
had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  platter,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil;  then 
fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  pdwder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  platter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice  in  flatu- 
lencies arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  attentions.  A 
little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  etten- 
tial  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Anti-hyjleric  Plajler. 

Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  platter  one  ounce ; bliftering-plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  platter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of 
the  rheumatic  kind : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  fome 
time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  lead  once  a-week.  If  this  is  found 
to  blitter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  mutt  be 
made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering-plafter. 

W ax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a pound; 
mutton-fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajler.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blitters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POULTICES. 

n^HROUGHfome  overfight,  this  article  was  omitted  in  the 
earlier  editions,  though  it  relates  to  a clafs  of  medicines 
by  no  means  unimportant.  Poultices  are  often  beneficial, 
even  in  the  mod  Ample  form ; but  more  fo,  when  employed 
to  retain  more  adtive  medicines, — to  keep  them  in  contact 
with  the  fkin,  and  to  fit  it  for  their  abforption.  Every 
nurfe  knows  how  to  make  a poultice. 

A poor  woman  who  had  received  a very  dangerous  wound 
in  the  tendons  of  her  thumb  from  a rutty  nail,  called  upon  me 

^ 2 3 fome 
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fome  little  time  fince.  As  her  cafe  properly  belonged  to  the 
department  of  furgery,  I advifed  her  to  apply  to  the  hofpital  % 
but  the  official  hirelings  there  refufed  to  take  her  in,  though  I 
always  underftood  that  they  were  obliged,  to  take  in  accidents.  It 
feems,however,that  fome  very  confined  meaning  was  annexed 
to  this  word  by  the  furgeon  on  duty,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
the  danger  of  a locked  jaw,  to  be  an  accident  as  deferving  of  his 
pity  and  immediate  affi  fiance,  as  a broken  arm,  or  diflocated 
ancle. 

The  poor  woman  came  back  to  me  ; and,  as  her  fituation 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  alarming,  the  pain  and 
inflammation  having  reached  as  high  as  the  arm  pit,  I advifed 
her  to  apply  to  the  whole  hand  and  arm  a large  poultice,  with 
an  ounce  of  laudanum  fprinkled  over  it,  and  to  renew  the 
poultice  twice  a-day.  This  ffie  did  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that  the  thumb  is  now  quite  well,  though  the  accident  did 
not  happen  above  three  weeks  ago. 

Alarming  as  the  cafe  was,  I had  fome  reafon  to  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  poultice,  from  a former  trial  fomewhat  fimilar. 
One  of  thofe  girls,  who  are  employed  by  bookbinders  in  hitch- 
ing the  ffieets,  having  wounded  her  finger  with  the  three-edged 
needle  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  foon  felt  the  pain  (hoot  upwards 
with  deadly  tendency.  I ordered  her  to  apply  the  fame  fort 
of  poultice  with  laudanum,  which  had  the  fame  happy  effect. 

Both  thefe  patients  made  ufe  of  the  Common  Poultice;  but 
I prefer  one  made  of  linfeed  flour,  which  is  more  eafily  pre- 
pared, and  keeps  moift  longer  than  any  other. 
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rpHIS  is  one  of  the  mod  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine 
1 can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too 
difagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water  gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 


Gums,  and  other  fubftanoes,  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
ffiould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones;  but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels  clofely  ftopped.  Indeed, 
,io  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long, 
otherwile  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  deftroyed.^ 
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AJbringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or 
twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  Bole  armeriic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces;  cin- 
namon, one  ounce;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  ingre- 
dients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
neceflary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder, 
of  Bole  with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable 
efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former, 
but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  fine  fugar,  a drachm  and 
a half.  Reduce  them  mt»  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled 
with  gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four 

dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
.cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  with  con- 
fiderable advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and 
afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
.'.poouFul  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances.  ' 1 

Saline  Laxative  powder. 

1 ake  of  foluble  tartar, and  cream  of  tartar, each  one  drachm ; 
purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

Zz  4 In 
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In  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  Heel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftru&ions  of  the  menfes , and  other  cafes  where  fteel 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  wafhed  down  with  a little  wine  and  water. 

Sudorific  Powder . 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome  warm 
diluting  liquor* 

IV orm  Powder. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce ; 
iEthiops  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and 
divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the 
following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  the  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple;  fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mull  be  lefiened  according 
to  their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  amount 
of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  adminif- 
tered, that  it  proves  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged 
his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape  Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitution, 
of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder. 
About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and 

refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains;  gum  gamboge,  fix  grains. 

. ' lhcic 
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Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a 
little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and 
then  drinking  a difh  of  weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pafled. 
If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces  naufea,or  ficknefs,  it  may 
be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can  fay 
nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems, 
however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  adfive  medicine,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  prefcribed  is 
fufficient  for  the  flrongefl  patient ; it  muft,  therefore,  be  re- 
duced according  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 


SYRUPS. 

CYRUPS  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
^ confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweeten’mg  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  Asallthefepurpofesmaybe  anfweredby  the  fimple 
fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other ; efpecially 
as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  fermentation;  and 
as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Perfons  who  ferve  tlfc  public  muft  keep  whatever  their 
cuftomers  call  for;  but,  to  the  private  pradftitioner,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  fhops  are  unneceflary. 


Simple  Syrup  , 

Is  made  by  diflfolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and  certain 
medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  diffolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  ftrained,  and  fuffered  to  Hand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  affli£fed  with  flatulency.  It  may 
be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two  pints 
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of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has 
been  ftrained,  and  has  hood  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may 
be  poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of 
fine  powdered  fugar  dilTolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 
T>ECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  diredt  menftruum  of  the  refins 
-*T  and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extradls  thefe 
adlive  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yield  them 
to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  dSTolv'es  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tindlures  prepared  with  redtified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffefling  many  of  the  moft 
effential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the  gum- 
my, faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tindtures,  to 
make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  redlified  fpirit 
and  water. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days-,  then  drain  off  the 
tindlure. 

This  fimple  tindlure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather 
too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf;  but  is  very  proper  for  mixing 
with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too  cold  for 
the  ftomach. 

Compound  Tindlure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  bo 
powdered  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  : then  iofufe  .the 
whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  a 
clofe  veffel ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tindwre. 

This  tindlure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  How,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  eipecially  to- 
wards their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  ntth  01 
fixth  hour,  it  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and  occa- 
fionally  iharpened  with  a few  drops  oi  the  fpirits  ot  vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tindlure. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  afafcetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aro- 
malic  fpirit,  for  eight  clays,  in  a clofc  bottle,  frequently 
(halting  it ; then  drain  the  cincture.  ^ 
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This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of 
penny-royal  tea. 

Volatile  Tmclure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic 
ipirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel  well  flopped, 
for  a few  days  ; then  drain  off  the  tin&ure.* 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin£lure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

TinElure  of  Black-Hellebore . 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black-hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter 
the  tin£ture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tindture  a colour. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  menfes , a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 

AJlringent  Tincture. 

Digest  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  e-ght  days ; afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindlure,  though  not  generally  known,,  is  a good 
aflringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

TinElure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Iake  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  rectified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
heat;  then  ftrain  the  tindture. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul  ul- 
cers, and  reflraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo,  by 
;.ome,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

Tmclure  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diffolve 
the  opium,  fliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently 
ftirring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  off  the 
tm£ture. 


A very  good  iin<£Uire  of  guaiacum,  for  domcflic  ufe,  may  be  made  by  infufin* 
fwo  or  lhree  0lWes  of  Ae  Sum  in  a bottle  of  rum  or  brandy. 


As 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindlure  contain  about  a grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  Tindlure , or  Tinflure  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virgi- 
nian fnake  root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe  in 
a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a 
week,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ; then  drain  off  the 
tindlure. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid 
and  phlegmatic  habit : but  it  is  thought  to  have  better 
effedls,  taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tindlure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  *,  jalap,  coriander-feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  *,  then  drain 
the  tindlure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Daffy  s Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tindlure  of  Spani/Jj  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces  ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ; then  drain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  dimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affedled  with  the  palfy,  or  chronic  rheumatifm,  may 
be  frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tindlure  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; redlified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until  the 
balfam  is  diffolved , then  drain  the  tindlure. 

This  tindlure  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  it  may  be  taken  on  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the  bed 
way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindlure  pro- 
perly mixed  with  two  pounds  of  Ample  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Bafamic  Syrup. 

Tindlure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefl'er  cardamom- 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Diged  for  a week, 
and  drain  the  tindlure. 
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Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tin&ure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tinfture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindtures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and  the 
purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

The  Tonic  TinEhtre. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  the  compound  tindkure  of  Peruvian 
bark  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  volatile  tin&ure  of  Vale- 
rian ; and  of  this  mixture  a tea-fpoonful  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water  is  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

I have  long  made  ufe  of  this  tin&ure  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  peculiar  affedtions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  fuch  as 
indigeftion,  See.  which  generally  accompany  nervous  difeafes. 
I do  not  fay  that  the  tindbure  will  cure  thofe  complaints,  nor 
do  I know  of  any  medicine  that  will;  but  where  a complete 
cure  cannot  be  rationally  expedted,  relief  is  certainly  a very 
defirable  objedt. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; after- 
wards ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping-cough.  1 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms ; fuccotrinc 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

StomachU 
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Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces-,  Curafloa  oranges,  one 
ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two 
pints  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  flrain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
geftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall 
glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  relieves 
the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tindture,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  foeces  have 
fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs  funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  I know  for  hyf- 
teric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflidted  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftomachic 
bitters  have  no  effedt.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops, 
in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infufion, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  ftiould  be  taken  when  the  ftomach 
is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redtified  {pints* 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward’s  EJfence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus . 

Take  of  volatile  fal-ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difeharge  both  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  pafiage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  appli- 
cation in  {trains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effedt. 

VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a 
fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in 
inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effects  are,  to  cool  the 

r blood. 
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blood,  quench  third,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefaction, 
and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fydem.  It  like  wife  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  excites  a 
copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexiphar- 
mic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyderic  adec- 
tions,  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  or  received  into  the  domach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubdances,  when  t^aken 
into  the  domach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expuifion,  by  the 
different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  likewife 
to  extradd,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral  other 
medicinal  fubdances.  Mod  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart 
to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifh  or  red 
colour.  It  alfo  adids  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills, 
garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effeCts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  founc},  and  well  prepared. 

The  bed  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  necedary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tilled  ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  fhall  not  infert  it. 


Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ■,  drong  vinegar,  two  pints 
Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days  freI 
quently  fhaking  the  veffel  5 then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous..  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  pofleded  of 
fome  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  manv 
cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs.  y 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  hte 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  ExtraEt  of 
Saturn,  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner-- 
Take  of  litharge,  one  pound ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 

^UVhem  tofiethrer  int0  a g^zed  earthen  pipkin, 
d et  them  boil,  or  rather  dimmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 

and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  dir  them  all  the  while  with  a 
wooden  fpatula  After  the  whole  has  ftood  to  fettle,  pour 
off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

With 
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With  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  ‘water *, 
which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  diforders, 
as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers,  &c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  pladers,  ointments,  powders,  See: 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; flrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gen- 
tle heat ; and  then  {train  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces  ; didilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  (train  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  of  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effe£ts  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a£t  as 
a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it  mud 
not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon-water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor, 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  cccafion. 
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Lime  Water. 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
frefh  burnt  quicklime  •,  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together ; then  differ  the  whole  to  dand  at 
red,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veffels  clolely  dopt.^ 
The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells  is  prepared  in 

the  fame  manner.  , 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  •,  in  wnic 
cafe,  from  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  clai  y- 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the 
itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  (kin. 

* See  Collyrium  of  Lead . 

Compound 
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Compound  Lime  Water. 

Take  {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound;  liquorice- 
root,  one  ounce  ; faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce ; coriander- 
feeds,  three  drachms ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  (train  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impreg- 
nation not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in 
cutaneous  diforders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Dissolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint 
of  cinnamon-water. 

If  a (tronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quan- 
tity of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefli. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved,  then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  (lopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  mud  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar-  Water. 

_ Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and 
ftir  tnem  (trongly  together  with  a wooden  rod ; after  they 
have  (lood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  (hort  of  the  charadler  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffefles  fome  medicinal  virtues. 
It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions,  and  fome- 
times  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  (lomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
^ omach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A GREAT  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
^ in  the  (hops,  and  are  {till  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or 
for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  (hall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a (till  being  now  generally  underftood, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  tin>e  in  giving  directions  for  that 
purpofe.  n 

Cinnamon  Water . 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half  j 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes.  6 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 
times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful 
in  fome  cholicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c. 
particularly  the  peppermint-water. 

An  infufion  of  the  freffi  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effeCls  as  the  diftilled  water. 

RoJ‘ 
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Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds ; water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

J amaica-P  epper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound ; water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  molt 
Cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

HP  ARE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ; proof  fpirit,  and 
-®-  common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days •,  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  J amaica-P  epper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

T)OIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk, 
till  it  is  curdled  , then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes  and  in  a diabetes,  or  excelfive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three' times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occafion 
vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muftard* 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is 
perfedlly  feparated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions.  Heijce, 
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in  the  low  Hate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the 
place  of  wine.  It  is^alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm, 
palfy,  dropfy,  &e.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render 
it  more  agreeable. 

The  dole  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quan  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to 
be  expedited  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  expreffed 
juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange-whey,  cream-of-tartar-whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleal'ant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceflary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

rpHE  effedts  of  "wine  aTe,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effedts,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengfhen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftrain- 
ing  immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emundtories,  and  gently  open  the 
body.  The  effedts  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  move  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  red  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expedited  from  the  common  trafli  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofieffing  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely 
obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjlnam  for  extraditing  the  virtues  of  other  medicina 
fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compoun 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  *nea”*ycj 
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enabled  to  aft  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and 
alfo  to  dilTolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to 
impregnate  itfelf  with  their  virtue,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pint's  of  red  port- 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  nffli£led  with  worms  are  always 
debilitaed,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable.  It 
muft,  however,  have  dill  better  effects  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

A nti monial  W inc. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce  ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Diged,  without  heat, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle  ; 
afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms ; mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  drain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  or 
indigedion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  ; then  filter  the 
tinclure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs 
are  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate,  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms  -,  Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints-  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; then  pafs 
the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obdrudlions  of  the  menfes , this  preparation  of  iron  may 
be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
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The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
Cardamom  feeds,  and  orange-peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infule  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  .or  fix  days;  then  (train  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by  per- 
fons  liable  lo  the  intermittent  fever,  cr  who  refide  in  places 
where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofc 
who  recover  (lowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  afiifts  digef- 
tion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

-■  ilggJBTW.' 

Preparation  of  the  Lichen  Ifandicus. 

The  lichen  iflandicus  has  of  late  been  much  extolled  as  a 
remedy  in  pulmonary  confumption.  Not  that  it  is  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  any  peculiar  virtues  as  a pe&oral  medicine,  but  is 
rather  to  be  confidered  as  a nutritious  vegetable  jelly,  which 
promotes  digeftion  by  its  (light  bitternefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  fupports  the  (Length,  without  dimulating 
the  fyffem  ; thus  affording  the  powers  of  the  conffitution  an 
opportunity  of  fubduing  the  difeafed  aftions  of  the  lungs. 
Many  animals  become  very  fat,  while  living  folely  on  the 
lichen  iflandicus,  a proof  that  it  affords  abundant  nutriment. 
To  derive  any  effential  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  this  article,  it 
muff  conftitute  the  foie  fubfiftence.  Perfons  who  poffefs 
fufhcient  refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a regimen,  will  find 
the  lichen,  prepared  according  to  the  following  directions, 
an  agreeable  article  of  food  ; — 

Four  ounces  of  the  lichen,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  are  to  be 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  the  quantity  be  reduced  to 
two.  To  this  add  a tta-fpoonful  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  and 
four  ounces  of  refined  fugar;  take  fixty  fweet  almonds,  and 
twenty-four  bitter  ones,  blanched  ; beat  them  into  a pafte, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  mingle  this  with  the  decoc- 
tion, and  then  drain  through  a linen  cloth,  previoufly 
moidened  with  warm  water.  By  this  procefs,  a nutritious 
vegetable  jelly  is  formed,  which  may  be  poured  into  moulds, 
pr  glaffes,  and  eaten  alone,  or  with  milk.  The  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  almonds  blends  itfclf  with,  and  completely  con- 
ceals the  peculiar  bitter  of  the  lichen,  and  forms  a very  pala- 
table, eafily-digeded,  and  nutritive  aliment.’  A.P.B. 
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^ELUTIONS,  Jewifh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  99. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  496.  Means  of  preveation,  ibid. 
Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  497. 

Abfcejfes , how  to  be  treated,  308.  533. 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. 

Acids , of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  175.  In  putrid  fevers, 
201.  Not  fuitable  in  the  meafles,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  5 1 1 . Method  of 
cure,  ibid. 

Ackivortb,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afllifted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their  ill 
treatment,  516.  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  91. 

JEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  afthma,  407,  note. 
Is  excellent  for  flatulencies,  442. 

JEthiop's  Mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  264. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  to.  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merits  as  a ftyptic,  536.  Method  of  gather- 
ing* preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  43. 
Is  too  much  neglefted  in  favour  of  manufaftures,  ibid.  Garden- 
ing,  the  moil  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper 
medicine  for,  generally  known,  141.  Caufes  of,  142.  Symp- 
toms, ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will 
often  go  off",  without  medicine,  143.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not 
radically  cured,  147.  Peruvian  bark,  the  only  medicine  to  be 
relied  on  in,  148.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  149.  Preventive 
medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marftiy  countries,  130, 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  28.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mod;  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  30. 
Occupations  which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,  35.  45. 
The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  than  is  generally 
imagined,  69.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ibid. 

n arge  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  70.  The  air  in 
churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town  ought  to 
w’ep  m the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftruft  the  free  current  of 
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air>  73-  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  ibid. 
Frelh  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  fick,  ibid.  The  fick  in  hof- 
pitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frelh  air,  than  from  their 
diforders,  74.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning-air,  79.  The 
changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold,  1 20.  Thofe 
who  keep  moft  within  doors  the  moll  fenfible  of  thefe  changes, 
1 2 1.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  122.  Frelh 
air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than  medicine,  1 33.  Its  im- 
portance in  fevers,  138.  133.  States  of,  liable  to  produce  putrid 
fevers,  197.  Mull  be  kept  coql and  frelh  in  fick  chambers  under 
this  diforder,  201.  Change  of,  one  of  the  moll  effectual  remedies 
for  the  hooping-cough,  288.  The  qualities  of,  a material  confi- 
deration  for  afthmatic  patients,  405.  The  various  ways  by  which 
it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  569,  Confined,  how  to  try  and 
purify,  570.  Method  of  recovering  perfons  pc-ifoned  by  foul 
air,  ibid.  Frelh,  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fainting  fits,  607. 

Aitkin,  Mr.,  his  treatife  in  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradlures,  recom- 
mended, note. 

Alcali,  cauftic,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  326.  How  to  prepare 


it,  ibid.  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body, 
57.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thi'rft,  fufficient  for  regu- 
lating the  due  quantity  of,  58.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our  animal 
food,  60.  To  what  the  bad  effe&s  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
61.  Water,  good  and  bad,  dillinguifhed,  62.  Inquiry  into  the 
qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inftrudlions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  63.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  by  bakers,  64.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  66.  Meals  ought  to  be  taken 
at  regular  times,  ibid.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old  and 
young,  67.  Breakfalls  and  fuppers,  ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought 
to  be  gradually  made,  68.  General  obfervations  on,  632. 

Amaurofis.  See  Guttaferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  diieale,  51 0. 

Amufements,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedeutary  perfons,  48.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  a&ive  kind,  79. 

Anafarca.  See  DropJ'y. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  108.  I ranquil- 
lity  of  mind  eflential  to  health,  ibid.  . . 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  17.  Animals  that 
die  of  themfelves,  unfit  for  food,  59.  Over-driven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid. 
Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  60.  Injurious  to 

many  habits,  662.  , 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nounlhment  of,  flated,  90. 

Anthony’s  Fire,  St.  See  Eryjipelas. 

Apoplexy mod  liable  to  this  diforder,  409.  Caufes,  ibid. 

Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  410.  Cautions  to  perfons  of  an 
apopleftic  make,  41 1 ; cupping  frequently beneficiahn, 
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Apothecaries'  weights,  a table  of,  669. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite , want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  415. 

Arbuthnot , Dr.,  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  165. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  codivenefs,  415.  note. 

Arfenic,  the  effefts  of,  on  the  ftomach,  474.  Medical  treatment, 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibid , 

Arts.  See  ManufaBures. 

Afcites.  See  Dropfy. 

AJTes'  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  171.  Indruftions  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

AJlhma , the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  404.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  407  Medical  treat- 
ment, 406.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moid  afthma,  ibid. 

AJlhma , nervous  remedy  for,  408.  note. 

Atmofphere.  See  Air. 

B. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  366. 

Balfams , how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  678.  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  mod  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fraftured  bones,  334. 

Bark , Peruvian,  the  bed  antidote  for  failors  againd  diforder  on  a 
foreign  coad,  44.  How  to  be  adminidered  in  the  ague,  144. 
Didinftion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
deco&ion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubflance,  146.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note.  Is 
the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  148.  How  it  may 
be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminidered  by  clyder, 
149.  Cold  water  the  bed  mendruum  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of 
this  drug,  176.  How  to  be  adminidered  in  the  putrid  fever, 
204;  and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey,  274.  In  the 
hooping-cough,  291.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it 
proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  317.  Its  efficacy  in  a 
diabetes, and  how  to  take  it,  321.  Isgood  againd  the  piles, 334  ; 
and  worms,  363.  Its  ufe  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the 
gout,  382.  A good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  397 ; and  in  the 
Jiuor  albus,  494. 

Barley -water,  how  made,  159, 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  505.  Courfe  of  relief, 
506.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervation  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  383. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  efledts  of,  on  children,  27 • Recommended 
to  the  dudious,  57.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  drengthening  the 
nervous  fyflem,  422.  Therefore  fhould  never  be  omitted,  in 
gleets,  468.  Is  good  for  ricketty  children,  524.  Apoplexies 
frequently  occafioned  by  the  improper  ufe  of,  587.  Abfurd  pre- 
judice  againd,  588.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  permanent 
health,  ibid.  A Angle  plunge  or  dip  fufficient,  continuing  too 
long  in  it  dangerous,  389.  Morning  the  propered  time  for 
bathing,  ibid.  Sea-water  preferable  to  river-water,  Rules 
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to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of,  590.  Is  peculiarly  falutary  1a  fcro* 
phuloua  complaints,  ibid.  Swellings  of  the  glands  refolved  by 
fea-bathing,  ^9 1 . Warm  bath  better  adapted  for  cutaneous 
diforders,  C92.  Cautions  on  the  improper  ufe  of,  593.  595. 
Good  effetts  of  the  fhower-bath,  597.  Cold  bath  dangerous  in 
the  gout,  598.  Warm  bath  more  falutary  in  difeafe6  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  599.  Obfervations  on  the  vapour-bath,  Ibid. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flo- 
mach,  293. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
98.  Is  condufive  to  health,  99. 

Bears- foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againfl  worms, 336. 

Beds,  inflead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  71. 
Bad  effects  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  78.  Damp,  the 
danger  of,  122.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320,  323. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers,  64. 

Bells,  parifh,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead, a dangerous  cuflom,  no. 

Bells,  534. 

Bilious  cholic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 

fever.  See  Fever, 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aflringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  146.  Are  fervice- 
able  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the  fto- 
mach,  317. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

, Hone,  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryjipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  139.  In  the  ague, 
144.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  154.  In  the 
pleurify,  159.  When  necfffary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
165.  Caution  againfl,  in  a nervous  fever,  194.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  203.  In  the  miliary  fever,  21 1.  When  neceflary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  225.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  243.  When  ne- 
ceflary in  the  bilious  fever,  248.  Under  what  circumftances  pro- 
per in  the  eryfipelas,  25 1.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  257.  Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  264.  When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough,  284.  When 
proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  289.  Is  almoft  the  only  thing  to 
be  depended  on  in  ar»  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  293.  And  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  295.  Is  neceflary  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  304.  Its  ufe  in  a fuppreflion  of  urine, 
322.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  406.  Is  dangerous  in  fainting-fits, 
without  due  caution,  441.  Cautions  proper  in  the  puerperal 
fever,  503.  Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  perfons  who 
do  not  underhand  when  it  is  proper,  530.  In  what  cafes  it 
ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  ibid.  The  quantity  taken  away, 
how  to  be  regulated,  531.  General  rules  for  the  operation,  ibid. 
Objedlions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid.  Prevailing  prejudice? 
relative  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the  moft  commodious  part 
to  take  blood  from,  532. 
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Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpor.taneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  331.  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  flop  it 
when  neceflary, ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns  of,  333. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity  455.  note. 

Blijlers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  194.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  203.  When  proper  in  the 
miliary  fever,  21 1.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  262.  A good  remedy  in  the  quinfey, 
274.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  291.  Is  one  of  the 
befl  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  293.  Are  effi- 
cacious in  the  tooth-a«h,  356. 

Blood , involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rafhly  flopped,  328.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thofe  difcharges, 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 

— — , fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjedt  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  338.  Proper  regimen  in,  339.  Me- 
dical treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjedl  to  it,  340. 

, vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 342. 

Blood-ihot  eye,  how  to  cure,  458. 

Bloody-^. ux.  See  Di/fentery. 

Boerhaave,  his  obfervations  on  drefs,  87.  note.  His  mechanical  ex- 
pedients to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  237. 

Bolufes,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  679.  The  aflringent  bo- 
lus, ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.  Bo- 
lus of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  680.  Pe&oral  bolus,  ibid.  Purging- 
bolus,  ibid.  6 

Bones , the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  541.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  551. 
Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  552.  Hints  of  con- 
duct if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  to  be 
regarded  during  this  confinement,  553.  The  limb  not  to  be  kept 
continually  on  the  flretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  fet- 
ting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  554.  How  to 
keep  the  limb  Heady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid.  Fra&ures  of  the 
ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels , inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys , the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  24. 

Braidwood , Mr.,  hisfkill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,429.  note . 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  moll  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  254.  Regimen,  256.  Medical  treatment,  257. 

Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  16 
A cruft  of,  the  bell  gum-flick,  ibid.  The  befl  modes  of  prepar- 
es it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and  for 
what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  64.  Toafted,  a decoc- 
tion of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus.  311.  A 
lurfeit  01,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food,  634.  The  fineit 
not  always  the  befl  adapted  for  nutrition,  635.  Houfehold-bread 
the  moft  wholefome,  ibid.  Wheat-flour  apt  to  occafion  conftipa- 
tion,  6316.  Different  kinds  of  grain  make  the  bell  bread,  ibid, 
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Confumption  of  bread  increafed  by  drinking  tea,  638.  Indian 
corn  the  beft  food  when  boiled,  642.  Buck-wheat  highly  nutri- 
tious, ibid.  Various  fubftitutes  for  bread,  646.  S 7 
Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  difentery,  how  to  make, 

346- 

Broths  andSoups,  various  ingredients  in  thecompofitionof,65f,6j6. 
General  obfcrvations  on,  65 7.  The  moft  wholefome  diet  tor  the 
poor,  ibid.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rumford,  658. 
Brown  foup  recommended  for  breakfaft  in  place  of  tea,  659. 
Bruifes , why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  540.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow 
operation,  541.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  ibid. 
Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  38. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a platter  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  285.  In  a hooping-cough,  291.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  52  r. 

Burials , the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  themidflof 
populous  towns.  70. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  538.  Treatment  of,  when  violent,  539. 

Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  702. 

Butchers,  their  profeffionai  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  39 . 
Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  19.  Ufed  in 
large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  having  a conffant 
tendency  to  turn  rancid,  643.  Bread  made  with  butter  not  eafily 
digefted,  645.  Paftries  of  every  kind  improper  for  children,  ibid. 

c. 

Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleprify,  160.  In  dropfy 
376.  note. 

Camphor , why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  683. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  703. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  71S. 

Camps,  the  greateft  neceflity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,  98. 
Ca?icer,itsdifFerentftagesdefcribed,  with  the  producing caufes,  465. 
Symptoms,  466.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  467.  Dr. 
Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  468.  Cautions  for 
avoiding  it,  470.  Credulity  more  incurable  than  cancers,  472. 
Cancer  Scroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  96  note. 

Carriages , the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  77. 
Carrot , wild,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  327. 

-poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  469. 

properly  manufactured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 682. 

Cafualties , which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceffary  cautions 
refpefting,  538.  564.  569.  585. 

fubltances  Hopped  in  the  gullet,  559. 

. --drowning,  564. 

• noxious  vapours,  569. 

extremityof  cold,  571. 
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Cafualties';  extreme  heat,  573. 

Cataplafms , the  general  intention,  680.  Preparation  of  the  difcu- 
tient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 

CataraQ , the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  457. 

Cattle,  ftall  fed,  are  umvholefome  food,  59.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  (ever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibid-  60. 

Cellars,  long  fhut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  72.  And  funk 
ftories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  124.  Of  liquors  in  a ftate 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  569.  How  to  purify  the 
air  in,  570. 

Celfus,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  127. 

Charcoal fre,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  569. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  41. 

Cheefc,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  645. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  78.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  1 18. 
Strongly  recommends  iEthiop’s  mineral  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  264.  His  obfcrvations  on  barrennefs,  506.  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  517.  How  to  cure.  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  b ; treated  under  a miliary  fever,  2x1. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour-pains 
are  over,  498.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  ibid.  Ill 
effedts  of  colledting  a number  of  women  on  fitch  occafions,  499. 
note.  How  to  guard  againil;  the  miliary  fever,  ^oa.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  (ever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever,  503. 
General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  505. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  5. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  6.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents, 
ibid.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the 
nurfing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing, 
9.  How  treated  in  Africa,  1,0.  note.  The  'ufual  caufes  of  de- 
formity in,  explained,  xi.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be  fattened 
on  with  firings,  12.  General  rules  for  clothing  them,  13.  Clean- 
linefs  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  14.  The  milk  pf  the 
mother  the  mod  natural  food  for,  ibid.  Abfurdity  of  giving  them 
drugs  as  their  firfb  food,  1 5.  The  bed  method  of  expelling  the 
meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  bread 
t6.  A crud  of  bread  the  bed  gum-dick  for  them,  ibid.  How 
to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them 
animal  food,  17.  Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid. 
Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the 
quantity  , 18.  The  food  of  adults  improper  for  .children,  ibid. 
Strong  liquors  expofe  ihem  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill 
effedls  of  unripe  fruit,  ibid.  Butter,  19.  Honey,  a wholefome 
article  of  food  for  them,  ibid.  I he  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  and  Arength,  20.  Rules  for  their  exercife, 
21.  Poverty  of  parents  occaflons  their  negleft  of  children,  22. 
The  utility  of  exercife  demon  ft  rated  from  the  organical  ftrudture 
of  children,  ibid.  Philofophical  arguments  (hewing  the  neceflity 
of  exercife,  23.  Ought  not  to  be  fent  to  fchool  too  foon.  Ibid. 
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Nor  be  pat  too  foon  to  labour,  26.  Dancing  an  excellent  exer- 
cife  for  them,  27.  The  cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefo'me  air 
def!ru£!ive  to  children,  28.  To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles 
pernicious,  29.  Are  treated  like  plants  in  ahot-houfe,  30.  The 
ufual  faulty  condudt  of  nurfes  pointed  out,  31.  Are  crammed 
with  cordials  by  indolent  nurfes,  32.  Eruptions  ignorantly 
treated  by  nurfes,  ibid.  Loofe  ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of, 
33.  Every  method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and 
hardy,  34.  Indications  of  the  frmall-pox  in,  217.  Injured  by 
drinking  thin  water  fluids.  401.  note.  , 

Chin-cough.  Sec  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus , the  diforde*  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  310.  Medical  treatment,  3 1 1 . 

Churches , the  feveral  circumftances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhole- 
fome,  70. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying-in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  505. 

Church-yards , the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  70. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  70.  The 
bad  effedts  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  not 
fufficiently  attended  to  in,  97*  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  xoo.  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  again!!  infedtion 

in,  104.  , 

Cleanlinefs , Un  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  chil- 
dren, 14.  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  48.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  87.  Is  neceflary  to  health,  96.  Diforders  originating 
from  the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  large 
towns,  97.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  ibid.  Great  attention  paid 
to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Neceffity  of  confuting 
cleanlinefs  in  camps,  98.  Was  the  principal  objedt  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  Jewifli  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Eaftern  countries,  99.  Bathing  and  waffiing  greatly 
conducive  to  health,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  on 
board  of  (hips,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid.  General  remarks  on, 
100.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  133. 
The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  198.  Is  a 
great  prefervative  again!!  galling  in  infants,  512.  Cutaneous 

diforders  proceed  from  a want  of,  516.  < . . 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  again!!  inoculation, 
233.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  praftice  of  it 

themfelves,  235.  _ , ...  , . 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  I hat  of  children,  has  b - 
come  a fecret  art ,ibid.  Ought  to  be  fattened  on  infants  with 
ft  rings  inftead  of  pins,  12.  Pernicious  confequences  of  itays,  13. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  14.  The  due  quantity  o , 
dictated  by  the  climate,  84.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  decline 
of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibu?.  Is  often  hurtful 
by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  S5.  per- 
nicious confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhaP^J 
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drefs,  85.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  86.  Garters,  buckles  and  other 
bandages,  87.  The  perfeftion  of,  to  be  eafy  and  clean,  ibid. 
General  remarks  on,  88.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and  how  to 
guard  againft  it,  121. 

Glyflers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,293. 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  294.  Of  tobacco 
fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  301.  note.  Of  chicken 
broth,  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  3 1 1.  Their  ufe  in  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  503.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a vomit,  362.  Of 
tobacco  fumes,  to  Simulate  the  inteftines,  566.  The  general  in  J 
tention  of,  681.  Preparation  of  the  emollient  clyfter,  682. 
Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid.  Oily  clyfter, 
ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter,  683.  Vinegar 
clyfter,  ibid. 

Coeliac  pajjion,  proper  treatment  for,  350. 

Coffee-berries,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  327. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  571.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  572. 

Cold.  Bath . See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the  firft  approaches  of  fummer,  83.  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpe- 
cified,  120.  Their  general  caufes,  278.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  neglefting  the  difor- 
der,  279.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  281.  Public  gardens 
at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting,  on 
account  of,  ibid.  Hints  to  the  frequenters  of  theatres  and 
affemblies,  to  guard  againft,  282.  Melancholy  cafe  of  a young 
lady,  who  died  of  a cold  contracted  at  an  affembly,  283. 

Colic,  different  fpecies  of,  297.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  298.  Bilious  colic,  299.  Hyfteric 
colic,  300.  Nervous  colic,  301.  Cautions  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  302.  General  advice  in  colics,  ibid. 

Collyria.  See  Eye-waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infectious  diforders,  103.  Means  fug- 
ged to  guard  againft  this  danger,  ibid,  note. 

ConfeBions  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  684.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confe&ion,  ibid. 


Conserves  and  Preferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofi- 
tios,  683.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  ibid.  Candied  orange- 


, nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  moft  liable  to,  177 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 


Conffitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 


infancy,  I. 


Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk 
ment,  ^4. 


Confumptions, 
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Covfumptions  fymptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mull  be  directed  to 
the  producing  caufe,  178. 

Confumption,  means  of  detecting  and  preventing,  180. 

Convu/Jions,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe  pre- 
ceding the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms,  219. 
The  general  caufes  of,  525.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  583.  Farther 
inftru&ions  in  like  cates,  584. 

Cook , Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  43.  note. 

Cookery , the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  61.  Roafting  meat,  a wafteful  mode  of,  687. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  15.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  negledt  their  duty  to  children,  32.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  293.  When  good 
in  the  colic,  299.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman 
during  labour,  498. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  198. 

Corns  in  the  feet  occafioned  by  wearing  tjght  fhoes,  86. 

Cortex.  See  Bark. 

Cojlivenefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  1 17.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  ibid.  Its  general  caufes  and  ill  effects,  412. 
Regimen,  413.  Remedies  for, ibid. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  284.  A plafter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  flioulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  285. 
The  ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguilhed,  286. 
Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  287. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moll  liable  to,  with  its  difpoling  caufes,  288. 
Remedies,  ibid.  Is  infeftious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe,  and  how 
to  adminifter  them  to  children,  289.  Garlic  ointment  a good 
remedy  for,  291. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  46. 

Cow-pock,  240.  note. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  29. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  448. 

Cramp  of  the  ftomach,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  436.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe,  for  extracting  fubftances  detained  in  the 
gullet,  590. 

Croup  in  children,  deferibed,  54^*  -^s  fyrnpt°rr,s  and  proper 

(treatment,  ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63. 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercifc  for  young  perfons,  27. 

Daucus  fyhejlris.  See  Carrot.  _ 

DeafneJ's,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  200.  note. 
Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  459.  A new  opera- 
tion for  the  cure  of,  propofed,  461 . note.. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  558,  564.  568.  584.  The  means  to  e 
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ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
C 3 fc  s c8c. 

Decoaiom,  general  remarks  on,  686.  Preparation  of  the  decoftion 
of  althsea,  ibid.  Common  decoftion,  ibid.  Of  logwood,  687. 
Of  bark,  i bid.  Compound  deco&ion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  farfa- 
parilla,  ibid.  Of  feneka,  688.  White  decoftion,  ibid 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dreffing 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  10.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  II. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  122. 

Diabetes,  who  moil  liable  to  this  diforder,  319-  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  tieatment,  320.  Dif- 
tinguilhed from  incontinency  of  urine,  321- 

Diarrhea.  See  Loofenefs. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  132. 
llluftrations,  ibid.  General  obfervations  on,  630.  Improper 
diet  affedts  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  633.  Vegetable  ought 
to  preponderate  over  animal  food*  ibid.  See  Aliment . 

Digejlion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 66. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflidled  with,  8.  Peculiar 
diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  36.  Many  of  them 
infedtious,  101.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  expe- 
rience and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  1 29.  Are 
to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  moll  obvious  and  permanent  fymptoms, 
ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conllitution,  to  be  confi- 
dered,  130.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended 
to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumftance3,  131.  Many  indications 
of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  ibid.  Cures  often  effe&ed 
by  frelh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs,  133.  Nervous  dif- 
eafes, of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  418. 

D flocations,  Ihould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
come  on,  and  how,  546.  Of  the  jaw,  547.  Of  the  neck,  548. 
Of  the  ribs,  ibid.  Of  the  Ihoulder,  549.  Of  the  elbow,  559. 
Of  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  551. 

Diuretic  infufion  for  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  374.  375. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  476.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afcertain  whether  he  is  mad  or 
not,  477.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  478.  The  poifon  cannot  lie  many 
years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr.  Mead’s  re- 
ceipt for  the  bite,  ibid.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpecific  for,  479. 
Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  confidevable  fervice  in  this  dif- 
order, 480.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recommended,  ibid. 
Regimen,  481.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied  on,  482. 
Dr.Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  ibid. 
Remarks  on  the  Ormlkirk  medicine,  483.  note. 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 

668. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfon*  affli&ed  with  nervous  dif- 
orders, 421. 


Draught, ■, 
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Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  688.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne  draught, 
ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  689.  Sweating 
draught,  ibid.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking , peifons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs  in- 
jure their  conftitutions  by,  92.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently 
originates  from  misfortunes,  93.  Frequently  deftroys  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  94.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by  miftaken 
hofpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  95. 

Dropfy,  the  feveral  dillin&ions  of,  with  its  caufes,  371.  Symp- 
toms, 372.  Regimen,  373.  Medical  treatment,  37^.  Tapping, 
a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  376.  Extraordinary  efficacy  of  nitre, 
in  the  cure  of,  377.  Pills  for  carryingoff  the  effufion,  377.  note. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  IV ater  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons,  ought  not  to  be  raffily  given  up  for  dead,  564. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  565.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  568.  Succefs  of 
the  Amfterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  584. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difeourfe,  459. 
note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  moll  prevalent,  344.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  345.  Fruit,  one  of  the  bell  remedies 
for,  347.  Proper  drink  for,  348.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a r?lapfe,  349. 


E. 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  459.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  460.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  ibid. 

Ear-acb,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  358.  How  to 
drive  infedls  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  ffiould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  23. 
note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conllitution,  25. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  198. 

EleEtricity , beneficial  in  the  palfy,  429. 

Electuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  689.  Preparation  of  lenitive 
ele&uary,  690.  Eleftuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For  the 

. epilepfy,  ibid.  For  obflrudled  menfes,  ibid.  Of  the  bark,  691. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatifm, 

ibid. 

Elixir-,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  717.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic elixir,  718.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ibid. 

Emu/fions,  their  ufe,  691.  Preparations  of  the  common  emulfion, 
692.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid.  Emm* 
fion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Engleman,  Dr.,  his  acount  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting-fits,  576. 

Entrails.  See  lntefflines. 


Epihpfy 
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Epikpfy,  the  diforder  defined,  429.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  430. 
Due  regimen,  431.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miftaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  32.  Ought  never  to  be 
Hooped  without  proper  advice,  33.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  195.  203.  209.  21 1.  In  the  fmall-pox,  218.  224. 
On  the  face,  remedy  for,  394.  note.  In  children,  the  caufes  of, 
515.  How  to  cure,  516. 

Eryjipelos , a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  39.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moft  fubjeritto  it,  249.  Its  fvmptoms,  ibid. 
Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  251.  The  fcOrbutic  eryfi- 
pelas,  253.  Inftruilions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
order, ibid.  ' - ! 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecifidd,  1 16.  By 
ftool,  ibid.  Urine,  118.  Perfpiration,  120. 

Exercife , the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength  of 
children,  20.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  they  are  sb\e,'lbid.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anato- 
mical confiderations,  22.  And  from  philofophical  deductions,  23. 
Military  exercile  recommended  for  boys,  24.  Benefits  of  daiic- 
ing,  27.  Is  better  for  iedentary  perfons  under  lownefs  of  fpirits 
than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardening  the  belt  exercife  for  the  feden- 
tary,  49.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken  immediately  after  a 
fitd  meal,  57.  Is  as  neceflary  as  food  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  76.  Our  love  of  adfivity  an  evidence  of  its  utility,  ibid. 
Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid.  The  indulgence  of  carriages 
as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  77.  Is  almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular 
obftruftiorts,  ibid.  Will  prevent  and  remove  thofe  difordersthat 
medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid.  Is  the  bell  cure  for'complaints  in  the 
ftomach,  -79.  How  to  be  taken  within  doors,<  when  not  to  be 
done  in  the  opeTUair,  ibid.  AHive  fpOrts  bettei-  than  fedentary 
amufements,  80.  The  golff  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid, 
note.  Exercife  (hould  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Isas 
neceflary  for  the  mind  as  for  the:  body,  1131  'is  often  of  more 
efficacy  than  any  medicine  whatever,  133.  The  beft  mode  of 
taking  it  in  a confumption,  169.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
a drop fy,  373.  Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  382.  note.  Is neceflary 
for  the  althmatic,  406.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous 
dilorders,  42  x . And  in  the  palfy,  429.  Is  proper  for  pregnant 
women,  unlefs  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  497.  Want 
of,  the  occafion  of  rickets  in  children,  523. 

Extracts,  general  rules  for  making ; but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chaled  ready-made,  692.  1 r 

^MediS?ma,ti0n  °f’  ? gCT,ral  Caufes’  259-  Symptoms,  260. 
S a f u6u-  H°W  t0  be  tVeaMd  when- it  proceeds 

iTrn  ,r'OP  habit’  263-  Advioc  ^ thofe  who  are  fub- 

are  difficult"  amt’  2^‘  ,Ale  ^bjedt  to  many  dileafes  which 
Zl  ST1-'  ,c'lre:  4«.  The  means  by  which  they  are  ft*. 
b-vtralhifn1'^  ’ ■ general  means  of  prevention,  ibid.  The 

* S f’  wlth,,heir  treatment,  457. 

n 7J’]i^enera  fn'mar  :3  on’  and  their  principal  intentions, 

riuni  o?a;S4°f  *"» **  ** 

2 ^ 2 Fainting. 
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Fainting -jits,  how  to  cure,  574.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft  to 
them,  577.  Bleeding,  dangerous  in,  ibid. 

F alling-ficknefs . See  Epilepfy. 

Fajling , long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  40.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  67. 

Fathers , culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftitution  of  their 
children,  7. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  108.  Its  various  operations,  109. 

Feet , injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  86.  The  wafliing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  99.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  122. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  reipedy  in  a cold,  280. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  291. 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a ftate  of,  noxious,  569. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occalioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  40.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard  drink- 
ing, "48.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  53. 
Putrid  and  malignant, often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleanlinefs,  96. 
The  moft  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  135.  The  diftinguilhing 
fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  ibid.  Is  an  effort  of 
nature,  which  ought  to  be  aflifted,  1 36.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
137.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  improper  in,  138.  Frefh  air  of 
great  importance  in,  ibid.  The  mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  1 39.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding 
and  fweating  in,  ibid.  Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve 
attention,  140.  Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  ibid. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moll  liable  to,  15 1.  Caufes,  ibid* 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  152.  Medical  treatment,  154* 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be 
obferved  during  recovery,  155. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  ibid. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague.  . 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearances, 207.  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  208.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  209.  Regimen,  ibid.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 
Strafburgh,  2 10.  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  211.  Cautions 
for  avoiding  this  diforder,  212.  How  to  prevent  in  child-bed- 
women,  502. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  501.'  How  to  prevent,  505. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  w 
moft  liable  to  it,  191.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  192.  Medical  treatment,  194. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms., 502.  Medical  treatment  of,  503.  Cautions  for  the  pr 
vention  of  this  fever,  504. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a pcftilcntial  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  , ’ 
107 .Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  198-  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  tieat^^’  ^ 
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favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  200.  Regimen,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  202.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  dif- 
order,  206.  Very  prevalent  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  or 
in  the  marlhy  grounds  in  its  environs,  ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe 
of  a young  lady  who  was  cured  of  this  fever,  207. 

Fever , remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  213.  Its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms, ibid.  Proper  regimen,  214.  Medical  treatment,  215. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  245. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  246.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  ftage 
of  the  malady,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edin- 
burgh, ibid.  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  225. 

Fever,  yellow,  treatment  in  the  early  ftages  of,  206,  note. 

Fijlula  in  Ano,  caufes  and  treatment  of,  544. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  againft,  360,  The  feveral 
caufes  of,  441.  Medicinal  treatment  of,  442. 

Flatulent  colic , its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  297.  Remedies 
for,  298. 

Flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  355. 

Fluor  albus  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  493. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  693.  General  intentions  of, 
ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation,  ibid. 
Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  694. 
Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ought  to  be  pra&ifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  108. 

Frad.ures.  See  Bones,  broken. 

Frozen  limbs , how  to  recover,  572. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  18.  Ripe,  one  of  the  bell 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347 . 
Fruits  occafionally  fubftitutes  for  bread,  646.  The  plaintain- 
tree  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a 
proper  fubftitute  for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  647. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  villtors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  health,  102. 


G. 

Galling , in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  512. 

Gangrene , proper  treatment  of,  533. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  273.  General  in- 
tentions of,  694*  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emollient 
gargle,  69^.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufli,  510. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Britifh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply,  291. 

3 B 3 
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G < nerals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  41. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  lyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  713. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  confti- 
tution,  25.  Means  of  rettifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Glover , Mr.,  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  582. 

Goulard , Mr.,  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  704. 

His  various  applications  of  it.  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  51.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  occa- 
sioned by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  314.  The  fources  of 
this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  377.  378.  Regimen  for,  379. 
Wool  the  belt  external  application  in,  380.  Why  there  are  fo 
many.noftrums  for,  381.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  ibid. 
Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their 
returns,  ibid.  How  to  remove  ;it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the 
extremities,  383.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  mif- 
taking  it  for.o.tfier  djforders,  384. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  fubft  itute  for  bread, 
1639.  The  culture  of,  recommended,  as  it  promotes  health  and 
longevity,  659.  No  manufafture  equal  to  the  mauufa&ure  of 
grain,  660,.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioped  by  the  number  of 

horfes,  66 1-  . r . 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  1 19.  How  diftinguifhed  from 
the  ftone,  323.  . Caufes  and  fymptoms,  324.  Regimen,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  325. 

Green  fichnefs  originates  in  indolence,  489. 

Grief,  its  effefts  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  112.  Danger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeft,  efpecially  if  of  a difagiee- 
able  nature,  ibid.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  a!>  the 
body,  1 1 3.  Innocent  amufemepts  not  be  negledted,  ibid.  Is 
productive  of  nervous  diieafes,  4I9‘ 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  51  1. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  209.  ; and  rheu- 

matifm,  386.  - •/  . _ . r 

Gullet,  how. to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  560.  Cautions  tor 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mechanical 
expedients,  561.  Treatment  if  the  obftruftion  cannot  be  re- 
moved, 563.  . . , . , . 

Gums  of  children,  application  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to 

cut  them,  521. 

Gutta  ferena,  proper  treatment  of,  426. 


H. 

Hcemoptoc,  fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

^excellent  medicine  for  spelling  worn,., 
360  And  for  the  jaundice,  371.  In  feurvy,  393, 

Head-ack,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguiftied,  350.  Caufee  of,  3 5 * 
Regimen,  352.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
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Health  of  the  people  in  general , a proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
magistrates,  xix.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tracts, 8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  56.  Rules 
given  by  Ceifus  for  the  prefervation  of,  127. 

Heart-hum , the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and 
remedies  for,  416. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  573. 

Hemlock , a good,  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  398.  rt-‘t:oinmended 
by  Dr.  Storck,  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feecl , a decoCtion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  370. 

Hiccup , its  caufes  and  method  of  treatment,  435. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againlt  the 
miliary  fever,  502. 

Honey , a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  19.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  (tone,  327. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

Horfe-radifh,  the  chewing  of,  -will  reftore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  tafte  when  injured,  463. 

Hofpitals,  the  want  of  frelh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patient . 
than  their  diforders,  74.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  necefTary  in,  100. 
Often  fpread  infection  by  beiug  fituated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  104.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  recep- 
tacles for  the  lick,  105.  Particularly  in  infe&ious  diforders, 
106.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  220.  note. 

Houfes , inftead  of  contrivances  to  . make  them  clofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  71.  In  marfhy  fituations  un- 
wholefome,  73.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  124. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid. 
Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  127. 

Hujbandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofea  to,  from  the 
viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  37. 

Huxham,  Dr,,  recommends  the  ftudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xxi. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia , Dr.  Tiflot’s  method  of  curing,  482. 

Hydrops  Pefforis.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  affettions , frequently  produced  by  intenfe  fludy,  53. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  mod  fubjeft  to  them,  448.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  449.  Regimen,  ibid. 

Hyjlerics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  6r. 
General  caufes  of,  445.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  treatment 
of,  446.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to,  447. 

Hyfieric  colic,  fymptoins  and  treatment  of,  300. 

I. 

Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  71. 
Often  fpread  an  inferior,  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  104.  Ought  to  be  removed,  105. 

Janin,  M , his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  581. 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  582. 

3 B 4 Jaundice, 
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Jath  diffe<ont  Sages  of  its  aPPearance,  with  the  caufes  of 

cal  treatment,^ 370.  and  **  3*9-  Medi- 

Jefuit’s.Bark.  See  Bark. 

lg8  Wjo°^e  fyftem  of  their  laws  tend4nS  to  promote  cleanli. 

Iliac  pajfwn , a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteftines,  204. 

Impojlhume  tn  the  breajl,  in  eonfumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  176. 
Impotthumes  after  the  {mall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Impotence , treatment  of,  460.  note. 

Jncontinency  of  urine,  diftinguifhed  from  a diabetes,  221.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  322.  r 

Jndigejiton,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  32.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  41^ 

Indolence , its  bad  effects  on  the  conftitution,  76.  Occafions  "lan- 
dular  obflruftions,  77  111  confequences  of  too  much  indulgence 

m bed,  78.  Is  the  patent  of  vice,  80.  Is  the  general  caufe  of 
moft  nervous  diforders,  451. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  j.  1 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  j.  Perifh  moftly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
being  nurfed  by  their  mothers,  3.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or 
become  deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  ibid. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  10.  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  ftrufture,  and  on  the  caules  of  deformity,  11. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  ibid.  And  colds,  13.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  14.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed 
to,  507.  Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels,  508. 
How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  ibid.  The  meconium,  Jog. 
Thrufh,  ibid.  Acidities,  51 1.  Gripes,  ibid.  Galling  and  ex- 
coriations, 512.  Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  5x3.  Vomiting,  ibid. 
Loofenefs,  314.  Eruptions,  313.  Scabbed  heads,  516.  Chil- 
blains, 517.  The  croup,  518.  Teething,  520.  Rickets,  322. 
Convullions,  523.  Water  in  the  head,  526.  How  to  recover 
infants  feemingly  dead,  577.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in  the  fame 
beds  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  580.  note.  Cafe  of  the 
recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  581.  Cafe  of  an  infant  being 
feemingly  killed  by  a ftrong  convulfion-fit,  and  recovered,  383. 
See  Children. 

InfeBion,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unneceflary 
attendance  on  the  Tick,  iox-  And  on  funerals,  ibid.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  103.  Is  frequently  imported,  ibid. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  104.  How  to  prevent  inferior!  in  lick  cham- 
bers, ibid.  Phyfidans  liable  to  fpread  infeftion,  103.  note.  In 
what  refpe&s  the  fpreading  of  infe&ion  might  be  checked 
by  the  magiftrate,  ibid.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 

danger 
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danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  205.  Small-pox,  217. 
Of  the  fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  220.  note. 

Inflammations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  39.  Proper  treatment  of.  533. 

Injlammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain . 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  inteftines.  See  Inteflines. 

. of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.  See  Lungs. 

. of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Quinfey. 

of  the  womb.  See  W omb. 

Infufion , advantages  of,  over  decoftions,  695.  How  to  obtain  rich 
infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  69 6.  Infufion  of  carduus, 
ibid  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds,  and  fenna, 
ibid.  Spanifii  infufion,  697.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  122. 

The  fheets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  wafhing,  123. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  22S,  Cannot  prove  of  general  utility 
while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  ibid.  No  myftery  in  the  pro- 
cefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurfes,  229. 
Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  to 
remove  the  prejudices  againfl  the  operation,  231.  Arguments 
cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation,  ibid.  note. 
Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  233.  Means  of  extending  the 
practice  of,  ibid.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of,  ftated,  235. 
Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themfelves, 
ibid.  236.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  performing  it,  237. 
Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid.  Neceffary  preparation 
and  regimen  for,  ibid.  Performed  by  the  bramins  or  priefts  of 
India,  239.  Their  example  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  Eu- 
rope, ibid.  Medical  flcill  not  neceffary  for  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox,  ibid.  Previous  preparation  of  the  body  for  inocu- 
lation not  always  neceffary,  ibid.  A fmall  premium  from  the 
Hate  to  every  mother  who  inoculated  her  own  child,  warmly 
recommended,  240. 

InfeBs,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  358. 

Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  484, 

Intemperance , one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  teamen,  42.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conftruaion  of  the  human  body,  90. 
The  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid.  Is 
the  abufe  of  natural  paffions,  ibid.  In  diet,  91.  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  I he  bad  confequence  of,  involve  whole 
families,  92.  Effects  of  drunkennefs  on  the  conflitution,  ibid. 
Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  neverthelefs  injure  their 
conmtutions  by  drink,  ibid.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently 
acquired  under  misfortunes,  93.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
perfons,  94.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  95’. 

1 1 Intermitting 
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Intermitting  fever.  Sec  Ague. 

Intejiines , inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
■*94'  The  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
295'.  Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  297. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  92.  Fatal  coni'equences  of  a daily 
lepetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may 
neverthelefs  injure  their  conilitution  by  drinking,  ibid.  Getting 
di  unk  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  279*  Often  produces 
fatal  efie&s,  578.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons  in  liquor, 
ibid.  The  fafelt  drink  after  a debauch,  579.  Remarkable  cafe, 
ibid.  Effectual  means  of  removing,  580.  note. 

. Tohnfon , Dr.,  extraordinary  cure  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by  a 
ftrong  convulfion-fit,  related  by,  583. 

IJfues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  effedl,  324. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defciibed,  401 . Sul- 
phur, the  bell  remecjy  againft,  402.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  403.  Cleanlinefs 
the  belt  prefervative  againft,  404.  note. . 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  697.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  698.  Expedtorating  julep, 
ibid.  Mulk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting  julep,  ibid. 


K. 

Kermes  Mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  290.  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  303.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  304.  Where  it 
proceeds  from  the  ftone  and  gravel,  ibid . Cautions  for  thofe 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder.  See  Gravel. 

King’s  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 

Koumis , ufed  by  the  Ruffians  to  cure  confumptions,  172. 


L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  37.  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  38. 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
fun,  40.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arifing 
from  poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not 
only  occafioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  41. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  26. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for  498.  Inconveniencies  of 
colle&ing  a number  of  women,  499.  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  142.  note.  How  to  be 
adminiftered  in  a cholera  morbus,  3 1 2.  In  a loofenefs,  314.  In 
a diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  353.  Howto 
apply,  for  the  looth-ach,  356.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout,  381. 
How  to  adminifter  for  the  cramp  in  the  liomach,  437.  I9  good 
for  flatulencies,  442.  Effects  of  an  over-dole  of,  475.  Medical 
treatment  in  this  cafe,  ibid. 


Leading - 
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Leading-firings  injurious  to  young  children,  21. 

Leaches,  are  proper  to  apply  to  children  where  inflammations 
appear  in  teething,  521.  Obje&ions  to  bleeding  with  them, 
53  x.  • 

Leeks,  a proper  ingredient  in  foups,  654. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  tyan  formerly,  394. 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fcurvy,  ibid. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  349. 

Lichen  IJlandicus , ufe  of,  in  confuinptions,  175'  n°t£'  Mode  of  pre- 
paring  as  aliment,  726. 

Life  may  frequently  b<  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  55^*  5^4'  5^9’  5^4* 

Lightning , perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  polfibly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  585. 

Lime-water,  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  325.  Is  a good  gemedy 
for  worms,  365 . Happy  cffe&s  of,  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers, 
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Lind,  Dr.  his  prefcription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  His 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remitting 
fevers,  214.  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparations  of,  702.  White  liniment,  703. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  18. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  63.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of 
drinking,  when  a perfon  is  hot,  125. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  52. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306.  307.  Regi- 
men and  medical  treatment,  ibid.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrus  being  formed,  ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant,  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  480. 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  50 x. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the.  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  140. 

Loofenefs,  habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjedt  to,  118. 
Its  general  caufes,  313.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  314.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceflary,  315.  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  514. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafiions,  113.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft.  at  its 
commencement,  114.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty 
to  the  objedt,  fid,  Cluldren  often  real  martyr^  between  incli- 
nation and  duty,  ibid,  note , 

Lunar  Caujlic , tends  to  prpmote  thp  cure  of  fcrophulous  qlcprs, 
368.  note. 

Lungs , 
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juredby  artifts  working  in  bending  poftures,  46.  Studious 
s liable  to  conlumptions  of,  $2. 
highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  461. 

M. 

Mackenzie, T)r.,\\h  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  231.  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnejia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  417.  Is  the  beft 
medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  511. 

Magnets , artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  3 {7. 

Matt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  405.  See  Beer. 

Man , why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  1. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  81. 

Manufafiures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  20. 
hdore  favourable  to  uchesthan  to  health,  26.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  35.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  36.  Compared  with  agriculture,  4.$.  Are  in- 
jurious to  health  from  artifts  being  crow  ded  together,  46.  And 
from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
to  fedentary  artifts,  48.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  78.  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.,  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479.  His 
character  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  66.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Meajles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  241.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242.  243.  Ino- 
culation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  245.  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  49. 

Meconium , the  beft  mode  of  expelling  it,  1 $.  509. 

Medicine , the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xix.  The  operation  of,  doubtful 
at  beft,  xxi.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xxvii.  The 
ftudy  of,  neglefted  by  gentlemen,  xxviii.  This  ignorance  lays 
men  open  to  pretenders,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  generally  under- 
ftood,  xxix.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  deftroy 
quackery,  xxxi.  Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  medical 
knowledge  anfwered,  xxxii.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fupply 
the  want  of  experience  and  obfervations,  129. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
13 1.  Ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  1 33.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon 
why  chronic  dileafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  388.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  66$.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Difadvantages  of  compounded  medi- 
cines, ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  ibid. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  668.  A 


Lungs , in 
perfom 
Luxury,  . 
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lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 
pra&ice,  670. 

Melancholy , religious,  its  effects,  1 15.  Leads  to  luicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  423.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  424. 
Medicinal  treatment,  425. 

Menjlrual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moft  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  488.  Confinement  inju- 
rious to  growing  young  women,  ibid,  and  tight  lacing  for  a fine 
fhape,  489.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
490.  Objects  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid.  Ought 
to  bereftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudted,  and  how,  391. 
When  an  obftru&ion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the  firft 
caufe  is  to  be  removed,  492.  Treatment  under  a redundancy  of 
the  difcharge,  493.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at  the  final 
decline  of  the  menfes,  494. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines,  296.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  it,  297.  note.  Great 
caution  neceflary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 

4°3‘ 

Midwifery , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pra&ifed  by  any  Woman 
not  properly  qualified,  498. 

Midwives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profefiion,  9.  How  they  became 
intrufted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effefts 
of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  Inftances  of 
their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  498.  note ; 507.  note. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praftife,  24, 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moft  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14. 
Cow’s  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  antidote 
againft  the  feurvy,  60.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions  than  the 
whole  Materia  Medico,  171.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  feurvy, 
392.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in  cafes  of 
barrennefs,  506. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes , how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  290. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  130. 
See  Pqjjions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  umvholefome  air,  and  mineral  par- 
ticles, 36.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quantities, 
319.  Are  of  confiderable  fervjce  in  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,’ 
415.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of,  602.-630.  EfTays 
and  pamphlets  on  watering-places . uncertain  guides,  600.  A 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water,  no  criterion  for 
its  medical  properties,  ibid.  Dr.  Falconer’s  opinion  on  this  fub- 
je&,  6 01.  Cautions  in  the  ufe  of  foreign  fprings,  602.  Mineral 
waters  claffed  according  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  and  their  me- 
dical properties  defined,  ibid.  I . Simple  Chalybeates,  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  603. ; Iflington  and  Harnpftead,  606. ; German  Spa  and 
Pyrmont,  ibid.  608.  2.  Saline,  or  purging  Chalybeates,  Chel- 

tenham, $09.  6x0. ; Scarborough,  611.5  Epfom,  Bagnigge-Wells, 
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Dog  and  Duck  St. George’s  Fields,  Kilburne,  A£ton,6i2. ; Sed- 
liltz,  in  Bohemia,  613.;  Seltzer, ibid.  Harrowgate,  644.;  Moffat, 
6l8.  3.  Calcareous.,  Bath,  619. — 624.;  Buxton,  ibid. ; Briftol, 
626. ; Aix-la-Chapelle,  627.;  Bareges,  628. ; Auvergne  and  the 
Bourbonnois,  629.;  Bourbon  Lancy,  ibid.;  Carllbad,  630. 

Mixtures , general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  699.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  allringent  mixture,  ibid.  Aftringent  mixture,  ibid. 
Diuretic  mixture,  ibid.  Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline 
mixture,  700.  Squill  mixture,  ibid. 

Molaffes , an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  93.  note. 

Mother's,  prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3.  note-  Delicate  mothers  produce 
unhealthy  fhort -lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  belt  food  for 
children,.  14.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  20, 
and  air,  28. 

Mouth , cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 

into,  559. 

Mumps,  a difeafe  occafionally  endemic  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country,  defcriptiori  of,  276:  Treatment  of,  277. 

Mrtfchlcrr eXercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  382. 

Mr'tfkrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inltead  of  them,  485. 

Mufu,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper*  amnfement 
for  ft.udious  perfons,  35. 

Mujh,  extraordinary  effedfs  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
flanceSp  in- the  nervbus  fever,  196.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  432,  and  for  the  hiccup,  436.  Dbafnefs  cured  by,  460. 

Mitjfardi'  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  387- 


N, 

Natural  frifiory,  the  ffudy  of,  neceffary  to  the  itnprovement  of 
agriculture,  xxii. 

Nervous  dffcafes,  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  418.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  419- 
Regimen,  420.  Medical  treatment,  422.  A cure  only  to  be 
expe&ed  from  regimen,  423.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of, 
though  differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe, 
450.  Remarkable  cafe,  452. 

Nervous  difcafes,  caufes  of  the  encreafed  frequency  of,  during  late 
years,  and  means  of  preventing,  453.  454- 
Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  301.  Medical  treatment 

of,  ibid. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  437-  Propertreat- 
ment  of,  438. 

Nishl-Jhiule,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  468. 

4 Nitre, 
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Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effe&s  in  a quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  377.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  426.  r 

No/e,  idcer  in,  how  to  cure,  462.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  513.  Sec  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  2 7. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  31.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  Hid.  Admjnifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  ne<de£I 
of  duty  towards  children,  32.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  ftools.  33.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  difor- 
ders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  neglicrence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion, 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difcover  difeafes  fooner  than  perlbns  bred 
to  phy he,  129.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fniall-pox  again  from 
thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder*  220.  note. 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  largefl  and  beft-aired  room  in  a We*,  29. 

O. 

Oats  and  barley,  mod  wholefome  when  boiled,  640 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  it  are 
healthy  andn-obuft,  641.  Erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  oecaiion  flein- 
difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  children.,  64. -> 

Od,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working.™ -mines  or 
metals,  37.  Salad  oil,  the  belt  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
°r  °£e’  4°4-  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  703. 

Oils,  euential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menflruum  for,  666. 

Ointment  bot  the  ,tch,  402.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 

wounds  and  fores,  700.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafflicuL  Ibid 

Emollient  ointment,  701.  Eve-ointm»ntv;  tt  • 

I n;  . „ _ f ’ / J -^yc  ointments,  itnd.  Iilue-ointment, 

, ?r!  , 1 of  lead,  thd.  Mercurial  ointment,  702.  Oint- 
ment of  fulphur,  thjd  Ointment  for  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  iS 
hite  ointment,  ibid.  See  Liniment. 

Onions  roafled,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  673. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eye. 

bJ>ldrT  'fficaclous  in  a nwrbm.  312.  I„  a diabetes, 

S.VTC  f°A  thd  ’T  ach’ 

See  Landjtlt  ' remedKS  * ne™"s  4*3- 

- p referee 

Oyjlers,  of  great  fervice  m confutations,  173.  note  554* 


Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  exnlA.W  vi,  •.  r 
428.  Medical  treatment,  ibid  ft  ?’  ,?th  itS  Cauff  ’ 4 
Paraphcniiis , its  fymptoms  and  treatment r"d  frequency  of,  45 

/W,  their  mterefted  views  inthe  difphafe  their  childre, 

^ marrit 
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marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  114.  note.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Par/nips,  a nourifhing  food,  652. 

P ajfions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  90.  Have  great  influence  both 
in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  107.  Anger,  108.  Fear,  ibid.. 
Grief,  1 12.  Love,  113.  Religious  melancholy,  115.  The 
beft  method  of  counteradling  the  violence  of  any  of  the  paf- 
fions,  ibid. 

Peas , parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  360. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Peripneumony , who  mod  fubjedl  to,  164.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  165. 

Per/piration,  infenfible,  the  obdru&ion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  1 20.  The  various  caufes  of  hs  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  Hid.  Wet  clothes,  121.  Wet 
feet,  122.  Night  air,  ibid.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes, 
124.  Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  125. 

PhHoJ’ophy , advantages  refulting  from  the  dudy  of,  xxiv. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain. 

Phyjicians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infe&ion,  T05.  note.  Their 
cudom  of  prognodicating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, no.  Are  feldom  called  in  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 152.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  oppofite  intereds,  are  obdacles 
to  every  falutary  difcovery,  228. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  domach,  61. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  didinftion  between,  333.  Who  mod 
fubjedl  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Medical 
treatment  of,  334.  Periodical  difcharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  dopped,  335.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  ibid. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intef- 
tines,  296.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines,  703. 
Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  704.  Deobdruent  pill,  ibid. 
Foetid  pill,  ibid.  Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mer, 
curial  fublimate  pill,  705.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pills, 
ibid.  Purgative  pill,  contrived  by  Dr. G.Fordyce,  703.  Pill 
for  the  bile,  ibid.  Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid.  Stomachic  pills, 
ibid.  Squill  pills,  707.  Strengthening  pills,  ibid. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefiing  of  children,  12  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  360.  note. 

Plajlers,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  707.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plader,  ibid.  Adhefive  plader,  708. 
Anodyne  plader,  ibid.  Blidering  plader,  ibid.  Gum-plader, 
ibid.  Mercurial  plader,  'jog.  Stomach-plader,  ibid.  Warm 
plader,  ibid.  Wax -plader,  ibid. 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  157. 
Synrtptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  159.  A 
deco&ion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  162.  Badard  pleu- 
rify, 163. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners  - 


Poifons , 
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Poifons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 472.  Mineral  poifons.  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  476.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  477.  Bite 
of  a viper,  453-  The  practice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out  of 
wounds  recommended,  454.  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  455.  Negro  remedy 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  456.  General  rules  for  fecu- 
rity  againft:  poilons,  ibid. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters , fubjedf  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  38. 

Pojlures , confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentarv  arti'fts,  4 6, 

Potatoe,  the  belt  fubftitute  for  bread,  647  The  mealy  kind  deemed 
moll;  nutritious,  648.  Simply  boiling  or  roafting,  the  belt  mode 
of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  a nourilh- 
ing  and  palatable  difh,  649.  The  benefit  of  planting  potatoes  on 
fallows,  in  a letter  frsm  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore  to  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  ibid.  His  benevolent  plan  for  promoting  the  culture 
of  this  root  among  the  poor  cottagers  in  his  parifh,  ibid.  650. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negleft  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  22.  Deftroys  parental  affeftion,  ibid  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  41, 
The  poor  great  fufFerers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  58.  note. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  71. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  538  General  intentions  of, 
709.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  the  good  effedts  of,  ibid. 

Poiuders,  general  inftru&ions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  710. 
Aftringerit  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  711.  Powders  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid. 
Aromatic  opening  powder,  Hid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 
Steel  powder,  712.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder,  ibid. 
Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  molt  liable  to,  and  at  what  fealons,  216.  Its 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  217.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms  in,  ibid.  2 18.  Regimen,  ibid.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be 
treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  219.  Children  in  this  dif- 
order  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  lame  bed,  220.  Should  be 
allowed  clean  linen,  221.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  222.  The 
fecondary  fever,  225.  When  and  how  to  open  the  pultules,  226. 
Of  inoculation,  227.  Of  vaccination,  240.  note. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effedf  of,  317,  Rules 
of  condudl  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  495. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  496.  How  to  guard  againft 
abortion,  ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  497.  Child- 
birth, 48. 

Prefcriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii. 

Provifions,  unfound,  the  lale  of,  a public  injury,  58. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  fiequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufeofthem 
neceflary,  1 17.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  144.  Proper  form  of,  for 
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an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  295.  Midwives  too  rafh  in 
the  giving  of  purges,  503.  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  in- 
fants disordered  in  the  bowels,  508.  For  the  thrulh,  510. 
Pujlules,  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  217,  218.  1 he  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  222. 

When  and  how  to  open,  226. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

Q. 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  425. 

Quackery , how  to  deftroy,  26. 

Quakers , their  mode  of  drefiing  recommended,  87. 

Quinfey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  mod 
fatal,  265.  In  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  266.  Regimen,  267. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
How  to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  (wallow,  270. 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjeCl  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

, malignant,  who  mod  fubjetl  to,  and  its  caufes,  271.  Its 

fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273.  Inge- 
nious invention  in  the  cure  of,  275. 

R. 

Ratt/e-fnaie,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  4.56. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplifn  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  xvi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  133. 
See  Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  af- 
fliction, 1 15.  The  inftru&ions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much 
on  gloomy  fubjetts,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  66.  Difeafes  occafioned  by, 
67.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  313. 

Refentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  108. 
Rejins,  and  effential  oils,  the  proper  menftrum  for,  714. 

Refpiration , how  to  reflore  in  a drowned  perfon,565. 

Rheumatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguiihed,  384.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  385.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  to  perfons 
fubjeCt  to  this  diforder,  388. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  639.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it 
a proper  fubftitute  for  bread,  ibid. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  fedentary  employments,  20.  The  caufes  of, 
522.  Symptoms,  323.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  524- 
Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  10. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,  97.  note. 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againfl.  haemorrhages,  334.  340. 
Rofemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  448.  note. 

Ruptures  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perlons,  $55. 
The  caufes  refpe&ively,  556.  Method  of  treatment,  ibid.  Cut- 
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ting  fhould  be  avoided,  if  poffible,  557.  Cautions  for  perfons 
affli&ed  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difco- 
vered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.,  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,347.  note. 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  42.  43.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  effefts  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corredtcd,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  bed  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coaft,  44. 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  99. 

Sal-prunella , its  good  effe&s  in  a quinfey,  268. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  318.  Prepa- 
ration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  503. 

Savine  ointment,  application  of,  after  a blifter,  beneficial  in  the  firft: 
ftages  of  pulmonary  confumption,  190. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  5:16.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 317. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  23. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  30. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  See  Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  395.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  396.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  The  mod  effec- 
tual means  againft,  by  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  399.  ; 
bathing  frequently,  ibid. ; dreffing  in  light  and  loofe  clothing, 
ibid. ; breathing  wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  ufing  moderate 
exercife,  400. ; butter  and  other  oily  fubftances,  and  alfo  ginger- 
bread, plum-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  difeafe,  401. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  60.  Where  moft  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  diftinftions  of,  389.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  390.  Inftru&ions  to  fea-faring  men,  391.  Extra,- 
ordinary  effefts  of  milk,  392.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sea-bathing.  See  Bathing. 

Sea- water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  397. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  44. 
Eew  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  45.  Sedentary  and  aftive  employments  ought  to  be  inter- 
mixed, for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fuffer  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  46.  The  poftures 
artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health, ibid.  Diforders  pro- 
duced by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary,  48.  Sedentary 
amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  ibid.  Plints  relating 
to  impioper  food,  ibid,  Exercife,  a furer  relief  for  low  fpirits 
than  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  the 
fedentary,  49.  Diforders  occafioned  by  intenfe  ftudy,  51. 
Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  65.  Sedentary  occupations 
better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  78.  note. 
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Senfes,  diforders  of,  455.  Intemperance  deftroys  the  energy  01,464. 
Excels  of  eating  produces  the  fame  effect,  ibid.  Uncleannefs 
highly  injurious  to  the  organa  of  fenfation,  465. 

Seto,n , fonrietimes  has  extraordinary  efft  Cts  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  41 1. 
The  beft  method  of  making  it.  427. 

Shingles , defcription  and  treatment  of,  254.  note. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  coniequeuces  refulting  from,  86.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoe3,  ibid. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceffary  vifitors  to,  101. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  Tick,  102. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  tc/ be  employed  about  them,  104.  Inflec- 
tions for  avoiding  infeCtion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  unguarded  in 
their  vifits  to  them,  105.  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very 
dangerous  to,  110.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  ill. 

Sight,  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  53. 

Sinapifms , the  general  intentions  of,  681.  Directions  for  making 
of,  ibid. 

Sleep , the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  81.  How  to  make  it 
refrefhing,  82.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the 
indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights, ibid.  Anxiety 
deftruttive  of  fleep,83-  That  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  moll 
refrefhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers,  ibid.  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  40. 

Small  pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell , injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  461. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  325.  Soap-lees,  how  to 
to  take,  3 26. 

Solanum.  See  Night  Jhade. 

5’&/r/xV;-j-,expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they'  undergo, 
41.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of 
peace,  42.  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 

Spine , often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poflures,  47. 

Spirit , rectified,  the  direCt  menftruum  for  refins  and  eflential  *'  s of 
vegetables,  714.  Of  wine  camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  718. 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  192. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  444.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  ibid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  298.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  ftomach,  361.  Should  be  avoided  byr  all  per- 
fons afflicted  with  nervous  diforders,  421.  Tne  ufe  of,  often 
fatal,  578. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge , may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  wrant  of  agaric  as  a flyptic,  536. 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extracting  fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  561. 

Sports,  aCtive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements,  80. 
Go  Iff,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  458. 
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Squinting, 'n owto  correft  the  habit  of,  457. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  13.  85 1 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  466. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loft 
fmell,  462.  note. 

Stiching-plajler  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  5-37. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  79.  Inflammation 
of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  aflidance,  292.  Its  caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  293. 
Pain  in,  its  caufes,  359.  Remedies  for,  360.  Indru&ions  for 
perfons  fubjeft  to,  361. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  e plained,  119.  This 
diforder  how  diflinguiflied  from  the  gravel,  323.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  324.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  32^. 
Alicant  ioap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  326. 
The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requed  for,  327. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  33.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  excefiive,  ibid,  d he  difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if  the 
mode  of  living  be  irregular,  n6.  One  in  a day  generally  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  adult,  1 17.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  ibid. 
ITequent  recouWe  to  medicines  for  codivenefs,  injurious  to  the 
conflitution,  ibid. 

Storck,  Dr.,  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  468. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting. 


Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  358.  The  fafed  external  appli 
cations.  thiA.  unt*  * r 


Strangury,  from  a blidering-plader,  how  to  guard  againd,  161 
In  the  {mall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  223. 


more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 


every  one 
Sweating, 
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Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  140. 

x53-.  r 

Swoonings , the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  439.  Proper  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  ibid.  574.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjed  to  them, 
577- 

Sydenham, ~Dr.,h.\s  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 
ing, 521. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
arrangement  of,  129.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  confti- 
tution,  to  be  confidered,  1 30.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  thofe  of  the  body,  ibid. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  574. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  713.  How  to  make  fimple  fyvup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 


T. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4.  note. 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 
cautions  to,  37. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  376. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  301. 

Tartar,  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  371.  Cream  of, 
a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  375.  And  rheumatifm,  386. 

Tafle,  how  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  463. 

Tailors  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  45.  Are 
fubjed  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of  their 
legs,  47.  Hints  of  inftrudion  offered  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
health,  48. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conff  itutions,  7.  De- 
flroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterics,  61.  The 
bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe  of 
it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  417. 
Has  a powerful  effed  upon  the  nerves,  428.  note.  Is  bad  for 
perfons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  443"  Occafions  an  unne- 
ceffary  confumption  of  tread,  637*  Bad  effeds  of  an  immoderate 
ufe  of,  638. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  520.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  ibid.  Applications  to  the  gums;  and  how  to  cut 
them,  521. 

Temperance , the  parent  of  health,  90.  j . . 

Thirjl,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  i2y. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftrudive  of  health,  50. 

ThruJlj  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  509.  Medi- 
cal treatment  of,  510. 

Tintiures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of, 
714.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tintture,  ibid.  Compound 
til'd urc  of  the  bark,  714.  Volatile  foetid  tindure,  ZJ/V.  Volatile 

tin  dure 
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tin&ure  of  gum  guaiacum,  714.  Tindture  of  black  hellebore, 
ibid.  Aftringent  tindture,  ibid.  Tindture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
ibid.  Tindture  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid.  Tindture 
of  hiera  picra,  716.  Compound  tincture  of  fenna,  ibid.  Tinc- 
ture of  Spanifh  flies,  714.  Tindture  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  ibid. 
Tindture  of  rhubarb,  ibid.  Tonic  tindture,  717. 

Tijfot,  Dr.,  charadter  of  his  Avis  au  People,  xii.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  452.  His  diredtions 
for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
ftyptic,  536.  note.  Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  567. 

Tobacco,  a clyfter  of  a decodtion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  562. 
A clyfter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftine6,  and  pro- 
duce a ftool,  301.  note;  560. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  ftioes,  86. 

Tooth-ach , the  general  caufes  of,  354.  Medical  treatment  of,  35 
When  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  extradtion,  356.  Diredtions  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  357. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463.  464. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deftrudtive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
28.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too 
early  into  towns,  30.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to 
in,  97.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafhing 
the  ftreets,  1 00.  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againft  infedtion 
in,  104. 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  unwhole- 
fome  air,  35.  46. 

Transitions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effedts  of,  to  the  con- 
lfitution,  125. 

Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  43.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  fieep  in  damp  beds,  122.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  137. 

Trees,  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  73. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  388. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  533. 

Turnips , properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  652. 

Turnbull,  Dr.,  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  00’ 
note.  3 * 

Turner’ s cerate,  preparation  of,  700.  'joi. 


V. 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  r6o 
Vegetables,  wholelome  correftors  of  the  bad  qualities  of  anima 
food,  60.  Their  extraordinary  effedts  in  the  fcurvy,  sqi 
Ventilators, the  moft  ufefulof  all  modern  medical  improvements,? t 
V ertigo,  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  52 
Vinegar  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufe< 
by  all  traveller*,  43.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  lick  chambers 
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104  133.  201.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  480.  ; and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  484.  Its  medical  pro- 
perties, 718.  Is  of  ufe  to  extraft  the  virtues  of  feveral  medici- 
nal fubftarices,  719.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  f litharge,  ibid. 
Vinegar  of  rofes,  720.  Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid 
Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  483.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  484. 
Vitriol , elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakneffes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  415.  ; and  for  windy  complaints,  423. 

Vitus,  St.,  dance,  defciibed,  432.  Method  of  cure,  434. 

Ulcers , proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
5°5  542-  Lime-water  a good  remedy,  343.  Dr. White’s 
method  of  treating  them,  ibid.  Fiflulous  ulcers,  544. 

Vomits , their  ufe  in  agues,  143.  ; and  in  the  nervous  fever,  194. 
Cautions  for  adminiftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  202.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiftered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
293.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  313.  Are  powerful 
remedies  in  thejaundice,  370.  Are  the  firft  objefts  to  be  pur- 
fued  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  ftomach,  472. 
Their  ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminifter  them  to 
children,  289.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  503.  note.  Form 
of  a gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  308. 
Vomiting , the  feveral  caufes  of,  316.  Medical  treatment  of,  317. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,3i8  Caufes  of,  in  children,  313. 
How  to  be  treated,  3 14.  Of  blood,  fee  j Blood. 

Voyage , a long  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  170.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  effedt  on  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  difor- 
ders,  421. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  defcribed,  304.  note. 

Urine , the  appearance  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  118.  Dr  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of,  how  obftrufted,  119.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to 
a confumption,  120.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  cauf>s,  306. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  D abetes,  319.  Incon- 
tinency  of,  321.  Suppreflion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  322. 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  323.  Bloody, 
caufes  of,  324.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  An  obftinate 
deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  460.  note. 

Urine  dodlors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  1 1 8.  note. 

Uva  urji,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for  the  ftone,  327. 

W. 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  661. 

Walls , high,  unwholefome,  by  obflrufting  the  frequent  current 
of  air,  73. 

Ward's  effence,  preparation  of,  718.  # . 

Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 

of  dead  carcafes,  198,  „ 

Wafps, 
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Wafps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  484 . 

Watchmakers , difeafe  peculiar  to,  50.  note. 

Water,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  62. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perfon  is  hot,  125. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diford-er  chiefly  incident  to  children,  526. 
Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  527.  The 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  difcovered  in  due  time  for  cure, 
528.  note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare  ; Lime-water,  720.  Com- 
pound lime-water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  721.  Styptic  water, 
ibid.  T ar-water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fimple-diftilled,  their  medical  ufes,  722.  Preparation  of 
cinnamon  w’ater,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint 
water,  ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  723.  Jamaica- 
pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters , fpirituous-diftilled,  howto  prepare;  Spirituous  cinnamon 
water,  675.  Spirituous  Jamaica-pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  458. 

Wathinfon,  Dr.,  his  dying  requeft,  656. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breaft,  the  proper  mode  of,  16.  17. 

Weather,  ftates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  198. 

W ells,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  72.  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in  them  is  purified,  370. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  *548. ; and  in  the  rheu- 
matifm,  386.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  152.  Alum  whey, 
321.  67  3.  Muftard  whey,  ibid.  Scorbutic  whey,  676. 

Whitloe,  caufe  and  treatment  of,  ^34.  note. 

Whyte,  Dr.,  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  443. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 
and  fitting  near  therfi,  126. 

Wine,  good,  almoft  the  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a nervous  fever 
193.  Subflitute  for,  ibid.  note. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  676.  Their  ufe  in  extrafting  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  677.  Aotimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine,  ibid 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  fteel  wine,  ibid  Sto 
machic  wine,  678.  ’ 

of’  its  fymptoms,  500.  Medical  treatment 


Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubieft  to 
hyilerics,  6,.  Are  better  adapted  to  fo£  fedentLy  otop  " 
turns  than  men,  78.  n,,'.  I„  child-bed,  often  die  from  £ 

apprehenfions  of  death  109.  Their  diforders  rendered  el 
dcmical  by  the  force  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that 
can  alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  1 1 J.  Evd  ten- 
dency of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a 
miliary  fever  during  pregnancy,  208.  Their  conftkutious  in- 
j ired  by  living  too  much  within  doors,  487.  Thofe  who  work 
in  the  open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  with 
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reference  to  the  menftrual  difcharge,  488.  At  the  commence- 
ment, ibid.  Fluor  a/bus,  with  its  proper  treatment,  defcribed, 
493.  Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfcs , 494.  Rules  of 
conduit  during  pregnancy,  495.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abor- 
tion, 496.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  ibid.  Treatment  in 
cafes  of  abortion,  497.  Inftruitions  at  the  time  of  child-birth, 
498.  Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  501.  How  to  guard  againft  the 
miliary  fever,  502.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions 
for  women  in  child-bed,  505.  Caufes  of  barennefs,  ibid. 

Wool , the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  380. 

Workhoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  28. 

Worms , how  to  treat  a loolenefs  produced  by,  315.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  362.  Symptoms  of,  363.  Caufes, 
ibid.  Medical  treatment  for,  364.  Remedy  for  children,  366. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  367. 
Danger  of  taking  quack-medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note.  Parents 
advifed  not  to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
as  the  flefh  of  animals  in  a ftate  of  putrefaftion  often  generates 
worms,  ibid. 

Wort , recommended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
398.  Ib  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  440. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  535.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  ibid.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to  ftop 
the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics,  536. 
Method  of  dreffing  them,  537.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds, 
538.  Regimen,  ibid. 

Writing , hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in, 


Yellow  Fever,  mode  of  treatment  in  the  early  ftages  of,  206.  note. 
Young  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  20. 

Z. 


Zinc , the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  432. 


THE  END 
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